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CROMLECH ON MYNYDD CEFN AMMWLCH, 
CAERNARVONSHIRE. 


TuE above is a sketch of the cromlech, which is situated on 
Mynydd Cefn Ammwlch, (the Mountain near the Pass,) in 
the promontory of Llyn, in the county of Caernarvon. This 
interesting relic consists of one large stone supported by 
three others, two under the extreme north side, and one 
under the south. The groupe goes by the name of “Coiten 
Arthur,” (Arthur’s Quoit,) from a tradition that Arthur 
Gawr, (Arthur the Giant,) cast it from Carn Madryn, a 
mountain a few miles off, and that his wife brought the 
other three stones in her apron, and placed them as sup- 
porters or props to the Coiten. It is a curious coincidence 
that at Stanton Drew, in the hundred of Keynsham, in 
Somersetshire, where there are extensive Druidical remains, 
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there was formerly an upright stone, or Maenhir, called 
“ Hackell’s Quoit,” from a tradition that it was thrown into 
that position by Sir John Hautville or Hawkeville, a famous 
champion, from Maes-Knoll,’ the distance of about a mile, 
where there is a barrow. This stone has since been broken 
up to mend the roads! the fate of, alas, too many valu- 
able antiquarian remains. In Cornwall are three cromlechs 
called Lanyon Quoit, Molfra Quoit, and Chun Quoit. It is 
also worthy of notice that at Mullimast, in the county of 
Kildare, Ireland, stands a Maenhir, which goes by the name 
of the “ Druid’s Altar,” which tradition reports to have been 
rolled from the distance of seven miles, (the nearest quarry 
of the kind of stone of which it is composed,) each “Sept” 
being obliged to roll it over their own dominions; be this as 
it may, the names of the places, through which it is said to 
have passed, bear some allusion to the rolling of a stone. 
In England we often hear the names of such stones with the 
addition of “roll,” as Roll-wright, near Chipping Norton, 
and Roll-Baston, near Cannock Church, in Staffordshire ; 
and the common people in Oxfordshire generally call them 
“roll-rich” stones; there is also in that county a parish 
called Roll-wright, from a Druidical circle in it. The old 
historian, Wormius, tells us that in Denmark, from time 
immemorial, there was a stone, or sometimes an area en- 
compassed with stones, designed for the coronation of the 
kings, and that there was a hill near, where the new 
crowned king gave laws and showed himself to the people. 
His words are: —“ Area saxis undique cincta coronationi 
regum deputata vicinum habet collem, cui coronatus jam 
insistebat, jura populo daturus, et omnibus conspiciendum se 
proebiturus.” Ol. Wormii Monu. Danic, lib. i. cap. 5.2. This 
opinion seems to be confirmed by the various names given 
to the cromlech by the country people, for instance: Grair 


1 This name of Maes-Knoll would seem to be compounded of a British 
and a Saxon word: the former relating to some Field, i.e. Battlefield; and 
the latter to the Tumulus raised on it, perhaps over the remains of the slain. 
The Cromlech, or “ Quoit,” might have indicated the grave of a chieftain 
slain at that spot. The subject is worth enquiring into. 

2 In the Suecia Antiqua et Hodierna, 3 vols. folio, 1692, a very sumptuous 
and valuable work, and in the Hallandia Antigua et Hodierna, 1 vol. folio, 
1752, a work of similar character, and both in our collection, the number of 
earneddau, Meini Hirion, tumuli, Cromlechs, Druidical circles, &c., is so 
great, and their size so large, as to cast into the shade, apparently, all that 
we can shew in Wales.—H. L. J. 
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gorsedd, a throne of tokens; Maen gorsedd, the stone of 
covenant; Gorsedd gwlad, country throne, where an intelli- 
gent peasant said the old kings gave tokens of amity and 
fidelity one to the other. 

Some suppose they were druidical altars, where sacrifices 
were offered, and possibly where laws were made and 
criminals punished. They are often called by the country 
people Allorau Derwyddon, (Druid’s altars,) and Cylch 
Cynghrair, (bardic altar,) where the country people univer- 
sally believe that various ceremonies connected with the 
Bards and Druids were performed. 

Near the cromlech on Mynydd Cefn Ammwilch, are two other 
large stones, which probably, at one time, constituted another 
cromlech, supposing the other supporters to have been re« 
moved. On Mynydd Tyr-y-Cwmmwd, near Llanbedrog, is 
a groupe which goes by the name of Carreg-y-Cromlech ; 
and, although fallen and one of the supporters removed, has 
still the appearance of having been one. 

Tt. 1. Dod. P, 

Madryn, Jan. 20, 1847. 
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From the circumstance of the discovery of a stone pillar, 
having inscribed on it the name of Antoninus Pius, in the 
neighbourhood of Segontium, (Archeol. Camb. vol. ii. p. 51,) 
it might be presumed that this station had received the 
honour of an imperial visit. It is recorded, however, of this 
emperor, as a thing of no common occurrence, that what- 
ever exploits were achieved by his lieutenants, it was 
customary to ascribe the whole credit of the transaction to 
himself in person, and hence this monument was erected in 
his name to commemorate the expulsion of the Brigantes 
from Genounia or Venedotia, the emperor himself not hav- 
ing been in Britain after his assumption of the imperial 
purple. This fact is mentioned by Mamertinus, in his pane- 
gyrick oration in praise of Diocletian, in which he says that 
Fronto, the Roman orator, ascribed to Antoninus Pius the 
glory of finishing the British wars: “Quamvis ille in ipso 
urbis palatio residens, quasi longe navis gubernaculus, 
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rendi ejus mandasset auspicium,” though the emperor 

imself was in his palace at Rome, and had committed the 
management of this affair to others, himself guiding as it 
were the helm of the ship. It appears from the testimony 
of Richard of Cirencester, in his treatise de situ Britannia, 
written about the middle of the fourteenth century, that the 
region of Venedotia, together with the districts occupied by 
the Cangiani and the Carnabii, embracing a considerable 
portion of Mercia, formed a flourishing province, called 
Genania, under the paternal sway of Antoninus; and this 
clearly proves that the expedition, undertaken by order of 
Antoninus Pius against the Brigantes, had especial reference 
to the protection of this province against the inroads of the 
northern tribes, and that the object which the Roman general 
had in view, in the erection of the memorial above alluded 
to, was that of paying the usual compliment to this emperor. 

Among the British states who solicited an alliance with 
Rome, and sent an embassy to the Roman camp for this pur- 
pose, Cesar mentions the Segontiaci, a nation, as the name 
seems to imply, whose chief city was Segontium or Caer 
Segont, the locality of which has been much debated. 
There are strong grounds for maintaining that Segontium 
in Arfon was the chief seat of government of Venedotia 
prior to the Roman invasion, and a place of commercial im- 
portance in subserviency to the trading communities of 
Greece and Carthage. The deliverance of Britain from the 
Punic yoke is darkly alluded to by one of the panegyrick 
writers, intimating that the social and political state of the 
British Isle, under the sway of Carthage, was that of being 
overwhelmed in an abyss of darkness and superstition. 
“Que profundissimo Pcenorum gurgite liberata ad conspec- 
tum Romane lucis emersit.” Humenius. 

The Gwynethians, or inhabitants of Gwynedd, being a 
kindred colony, as the name imports, with the Veneti of 
Gaul and on the Adriatic, (the continental tribes, as Ceesar 
observes, always preserving the same appellations in their 
emigrations westward,) it may be inferred that they had a. 
predilection like them for naval and commercial enterprizes ; 
and as the sovereignty of Venedotia always included the 
estuaries of the Dee and the Mersey, till its final extinction 
as a political independent state, we may reasonably conclude 
that their naval resources were on a considerable scale, and 
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on a par, at least, with those of Gaul at the period of the 
Roman invasion. Of the naval armament, which the Veneti 
of Gaul assembled to dispute with him the sovereignty of 
the sea, Cesar expressly declares that many ships were sent 
from the opposite coast of Britan. The maritime states on 
the south side of the Thames were at this time under the 
control of the Belge, whose conquests extended as far 
as the Severn; and as these were in a state of alliance 
with the Romans, and acted as their auxiliaries in the sub- 
jugation of western Europe, no assistance could have been 
derived from them. The Belgic invasion of Britain was, in 
fact, a preliminary to that of the Roman, without interfering 
with the political projects of the latter, plunder and gain 
being their sole object. The Veneti must have received 
their succour, therefore, not from the Belgic portion of the 
opposite coast, but from those parts which lay to the west 
of the Severn, and probably from the Segontiaci on the 
banks of the Menai. 

Instead, however, of looking to the Principality of North 
Wales for the settlement of the Segontiaci, it has been 
sought for on the banks, or immediate neighbourhood, of the 
Thames, upon the assumption that those states which offered 
submission to Julius Cesar were at no great distance from 
the seat of war. Hence the monastic writers, Higden, De 
Antiquis Urbibus, and Richard of Cirencester, De Statu 
Britannia, agree in placing the site of Segontium or Caer 
Segont, on the river Kennet, not far from Reading, and 
identify it as the modern Silchester, without any authority 
from ancient writers, or any other ground than bare con- 
jecture; whereas the term itself, Caer Segont, can apply 
only to its situation on the river Seiont, in Arfon, and here 
are still to be seen splendid remains of its occupation by the 
Romans, in the earliest stages of their conquest of Britain.. 

The Cenimagni, who also sent an embassy to solicit terms 
of peace, were as remote from Cesar’s camp, when he 
crossed the Thames, as the Segontiaci; and it must be ad- 
mitted that if his march created a panic on the banks of the 
Ouse, it would be equally felt on those of the Severn and 
the Dee; and we may naturally suppose that the Gwynethians 
would be among the foremost to deprecate the resentment 
of the Roman general, and to avoid the sanguinary fate of 
the Venetians of Gaul. 
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Tacitus expressly ‘mentions that the Cenimagni remained 
for some time exempt from the calamities of war in return 
for their voluntary submission to Cesar: “non preliis con- 
tusi, quia societatem nostram volentes accesserant.” Not- 
withstanding which, we find that Ostorius Scapula, in the 
reign of Claudius, obtained a signal victory over their united 
forces, and soon afterwards overran the whole of Venedotia 
to its extreme limits in the district of Lleyn. That the Romans, 
about this time, took possession of Segontium, and began to lay 
the foundation of a new fortress on the estuary of the Seiont, 
is extremely probable ; as from the eligibility of its situation, 
overlooking the opposite coast of Ireland, with the rich and 
productive Isle of Mona in its immediate vicinity, circum- 
stances which appear to have excited the attention and 
admiration of Ostorius, no place could have been better 
suited for a garrison to keep the western coasts of Britain 
in subjection. Suetonius Paulinus could not fail in turning 
to account these natural advantages, and establishing a per- 
manent garrison to secure his conquests; and we accord- 
ingly find that a troop of cavalry had a station assigned to 
it in the western parts of Venedotia, among the Ordovices, 
from which we may infer that there was a body of legionary 
soldiers in garrison in the same district. Tacitus briefly 
mentions this fact: “Ala in finibus suis agens.” The total 
destruction of this wing or troop of horse by the natives, a 
short time before the arrival of Julius Agricola, brought 
upon them the vengeance of this general, and an indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter took place. It would, doubtless, be deemed 
presumptuous to attempt to point out the scene of this 
transaction, but there are some remarkable coincidences, 
calculated to render it in some degree probable, that the 
locality of this event was in Arfon. Within the distance of 
two miles of Segontium, on the banks of the river Gwyrfai, 
there is an elevated and compact camp or entrenchment 
called Gadlys, contiguous to which is a large farm called 
Bodaden, or Statio Ale. Not far from this, in the direction 
of the British fortress of Dinlle, is a ford, bearing the 
significant name of Rhyd-yr-Equestriaid. On the farm of 
Bodaden is a small field, with a considerable bank in the 
middle, which is still known by the name of Talwrn-yr-Arch, 
the literal translation of which is, conic-shaped enclosure 
of the sepulchral coffin. Great quantities of bones have 
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been found from time to time in ploughing this field, from 
which it may be inferred that some bloody encounter took 
place near this spot. From the numerous remains of mud 
and stone forts and other entrenchments which abound in 
this district, of which ten may be reckoned at a short distance 
from each other, it would appear that it had been the scene 
of frequent conflicts between contending parties, both in the 
Roman and Saxon times, and more particularly perhaps 
during the erection of Segontium; but there is one fortifica- 
tion of a very peculiar construction, which may be noticed 
in connexion with Bod-Aden, from its apparently great 
antiquity. It is a double stone fort, consisting of one circu- 
lar, twenty-five yards in diameter, and the other quadrangu- 
lar, having its largest side forty yards in length, with square 
towers at each corner, in close contiguity to each other, and 
known by the name of Gaerwen or the White Fort. It is 
situated on the brow of a commanding ridge, at the distance 
of about a mile and a half from Gadlys, having Segontium 
in full view. Within the area of these forts have been dis- 
covered large quantities of flint arrow heads, and on the 
contiguous plain may still be seen numerous traces of 
circular huts and enclosures. There are also other indica- 
tions of warfare, peculiar to this district, in the number of 
graves of heroes and chieftains which are found or recorded 
here, and which belong to a very ancient period, if we may 
judge from the names of several of them. Among these 
may be mentioned the graves of Gwydion ap Don, the 
astronomer, on Morfa Dinlle; of Gwallawg or Galgacus, 
the tall, on the banks of the brook Carrog, which flows by 
Gadlys; of Bedwi, the brave, on the sloping side of Gallt 
Tryfan; of Mahon, the son of Madron, on the uplands of 
Nanlle; and of Gwaewyr Gurgoffri, whose monumental 
Stele still maintains its upright position between the Llifon 
and Llyffni riyers. 

It is impossible to reconcile the confusion which the 
monastic writers, including Jeoffrey of Monmouth, have 
created by placing one Caersegont in Arfon, and another as 
the chief city of the Segontiaci, in Hampshire, and by at- 
tributing to each the same traditionary legends; misrepre- 
senting the Flavian family in its connexion with British 
history, without examining in detail the life and actions of 
Constantius Chlorus, and deducing from them a more correct 
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view of the affairs in Britain from the accession of Gallienus 
to the retirement of the Emperor Diocletian. Eutropius 
declares that Constantius Chlorus died and was buried at 
York; Matthew of Westminster bears witness to the dis- 
covery of his tomb at Segontium, in Arfon, by Edward the 
first; while Nennius, or his commentator Mark the hermit, 
is equally positive in asserting that his sepulchre was to be 
seen near the city of Caersegeint or Silchester. 

Calleva or Silchester, from the extensive ruins which it 
still presents, is generally believed to have been one of the 
largest Roman stations in Britain, situated, according to the 
Itinerary of Antoninus, at a distance of fifteen miles from 
Vindonum, with which it was connected by a military road, 
still traceable and running in a westerly direction. 

Vindonum was the scene of a sanguinary battle, in which 
Constantius Chlorus was a principal actor; and one of the 
panegyrical writers, in his allusion to it, seems to connect it 
with the event of the birth of his eldest son, Constantine the 
Great. 

Upon the testimony of these writers, (Latino-Attici 
Oratores,) one of whom, Eumenius, the rhetorician, was a 
member of the household of Constantius Chlorus, we are 
enabled to trace some particulars of his life, which shed a 
light on that obscure portion of British history to which 
Gildas applies a quotation from Porphyry, representing the 
dismembered state of Britain as overrun with faction and 
usurpation (fertilis tyrannorum.) In an address to Maximian 
and Constantine, on the marriage of the latter, the following 
passage represents Constantius as being in the flower of 
youth when he became the father of Constantine : — “ Divi, 
inquam, Constantii filium, in quem se prima illius juventa 
transfudit, in cujus ore ccelestes illius vultus natura signavit.” 
In another address, on the annual commemoration of the 
restoration of the city of Treves, in the presence of the 
Emperor Constantine, the Belgic professor of rhetoric makes 
use of similar expressions: —“In primo etatis sux flore 
generavit, toto adhuc corpore vigens, illa praditus alacritate 
ac fortitudine, quamquam bella plurima, precipue campi 
Vindonis idonei— inde est quod tanta ex illo in te forme 
similitudo transivit.” The plain inference to be drawn from 
this passage is, that Constantius was in the full vigour of 
youth at the time of the birth of his son, and that his 
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strength was unimpaired, notwithstanding the hardships of 
many military campaigns, and more especially the affair of 
Vindonum ; from which it follows that he had gained some 
signal victory here before Helen gave birth to her illustrious 
son. Now, Constantine was born about the year a.p. 273, 
so that the battle of Vindonum was an event which preceded 
that date; and hence, also, by ascertaining the locality of it, 
we may obtain some data for determining the particular 
military services on which Constantius was engaged under 
his imperial patrons prior to his son’s birth, as well as the 
residence of Helen. 

The Belgic orator already mentioned professes to com- 
mence his oration by reminding the emperor of the origin 
of his family and his imperial pretensions, of which the 
generality of people to this day, he observes, are perhaps 
ignorant, but those who entertain the greatest regard for 
him are well aware of; “ab illo enim divo Claudio manet in 
te avita cognatio.” The father of Constantius was a Dar- 
danian nobleman of the name of Eutropius, and his mother 
a niece of Claudius, being the daughter of Crispus, the 
eldest brother of that emperor, a family connexion expressed 
by the term “avita cognatio ;” “ab ipso generis autore in te 
imperii fortuna descendit.” The claim of Constantine to the 
imperial purple is here recognized as descending to him 
from Claudius Gothicus, the founder of his race. These 
Dardanian connexions, added to the circumstance that Con- 
stantius had been at a later period of his life governor of 
Dalmatia, have induced a belief that this portion of the 
Roman empire and the banks of the Danube, had been the 
scene of his early exploits and military services. Accord- 
ingly, the city Naissus has been fixed as the probable birth- 
place of Constantine, on the doubtful authority of some 
Greek writers. But who can look upon Naissus as a 
proper asylum for Helen, when he considers that this city 
was encompassed by an army of 320,000 ferocious Goths, 
who had overrun the whole of Mesia, Thrace, and Mace- 
donia? The whole fabric of the Roman republic was totter- 
ing to its very foundations between the years 268 and 270, 
and the signal and unexpected victory obtained over these 
invaders on the plains of Naissus by the Emperor Claudius 
put only a temporary check on the further advances of this 
barbarian horde; nor can it be supposed that the province 
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of Mzsia could be brought to such a settled state in a.p. 
273, as to afford a secure place of abode to an officer's 
lady however highly connected. Had such been the case, 
Constantius would have been found in arms under the ban- 
ners of his imperial relative; whereas, in all the eulogistic 
addresses, in which his name is mentioned, no allusion is 
made of his prowess against the Goths, while they abound 
in the highest praise and adulation on the success of his 
arms in destroying so many thousands of the Franks, Bur- 
gundians, and Alemanni, who infested the western portion 
of the empire, and in driving back, beyond the Rhine, the 
Germanic hordes which threatened to overwhelm the re- 
ublic. 

: Between the years 270 and 275, during which inter- 
val the birth of Constantine took place, while the emperor 
Aurelian was employed in forcing Zenobia, queen of the 
East, from her palace at Palmyra, to adorn in chains his 
triumphant entry into Rome, Constantius Chlorus appears 
to have been similarly engaged in bringing into subjection 
Victorina, Queen of the West; and we accordingly find that 
her prime minister, Tetricus, appeared in the procession 
among the captives on the same memorable occasion. 

Victorina, the mother of camps, appears to have partially 
succeeded in-taking possession of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, 
and forming them into an independent government, through 
the aid of her lieutenants, or tyrants as they are styled, whom 
she employed in succession in endeavouring to secure her 
authority. This was a project feasible enough, as the 
panegyrist observes, during the reign of the Emperor 
Gallienus, from a.p. 260 to 268; for during that interval the 
republic had been maimed of nearly all its members, either 
through neglect and inattention on the part of the govern- 
ment, or from the fatal tendency of the times. Among these 
tyrants may be reckoned the two Victors, Posthumus, 
Alianus, Marius, and Tetricus, whose coins are found in 
great abundance amongst the ruins of Segontium in Arfon, 
particularly the last, whose authority seems to have been 
recognized by Claudius Gothicus, as his name occurs on the 
reverse of some of them. 

From the testimonies already adduced, it is clear that the 
early campaigns of Constantius were assigned him in Britain 
and Gaul, and this fact is strongly corroborated by some 
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remarkable discoveries at Calleva and Vindonum in Hampshire. 
This latter station being fifteen Roman miles from Silchester 
in a westerly direction, as before noticed, will be found to 
coincide with a village now called St. Mary Bourne, equi- 
distant from King’s-clere and Andover. Now, by referring 
to the Belgic author already quoted as to the affair of Vin- 
donum, we find him in another part of his oration before 
Constantine at Treves exclaiming, with apparent feelings of 
enthusiasm : — “Quid loquam Vindoneos campos hostium 
strage completos, sed adhuc ossibus opertos ?” 

Here we are informed that the plains of Vindonum, at 
the time of the delivery of this oration, exhibited traces of a 
sanguinary victory obtained here by Constantius over the 
partisans of Victorina, and that the plains were covered with 
the bones of those who were slaughtered in the battle. The 
identical spot at the present day bears the significant name 
of Litch-field, or the field of carcasses; thus placing beyond 
the possibility of doubt, that here were the Campi Vindonei, 
and that Constantine’s earliest exploits were in Britain. 
That this battle had some reference to the fate of Victorina 
is evident from a monumental inscription to her memory 
discovered at Silchester, and removed to London by Lord 
Burleigh, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, as witnessed by 
Camden ; from which it may also be inferred that Calleva 
was one of the strongholds of that insurrection, which had 
for its object the separation of Britain from the dominion of 
Rome. 

Ailowing this event at Vindonum to have taken place on 
the eve of the birth of Constantine, and that it was the pre- 
lude to the pacification of western Europe, the achievements 
of Constantius Chlorus on the plains of Vindonum in Britain, 
and of Lingonia in Gaul, will be found to harmonise with 
the triumphant entry of Aurelian into Rome a.p. 274, as 
Restitutor Orbis. 

Such being the case on unexceptionable evidence, it may 
be asked, where was Helen in the interim? Undoubtedly 
not at Naissus, where Gibbon would place her, surrounded by 
hordes of Goths, waiting for the first opportunity of spread- 
ing terror and desolation throughout the provinces on that 
_ side of the Adriatic, but in some place of greater security in 
Britain, far removed from the turmoils which presaged the 
convulsion and overthrow of all pagan institutions. 
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In my next communication I shall endeavour to establish 
upon uncontrovertible evidence, not from Greek or Sectarian 
authorities, not from the annals of prejudice and supersti- 
tion, but from a fountain of truth hitherto overlooked and 
underrated, —from writers cognizant of the facts which 
they assert, and having the only legitimate means of correct 
information, that Constantine the Great was a Native of 
Britain. 


J.J. 










ROMAN REMAINS IN DENBIGHSHIRE 
AND FLINTSHIRE. 


NotTWITHSTANDING the labours of Pennant and others, we do 
not seem to be in possession of such satisfactory information 
concerning the Roman stations and Roman roads, &c., in 
these two counties, as we might be. We are not aware in- 
deed of any systematic investigation having been carried on, 
for a sufficient length of time, with this object in view; but 
from various conjectures, which we have been able to form, 
we have little doubt that a good deal of additional light 
might be thrown on the subject. From the proximity of 
these two counties to the important station of Deva, 
(Chester,) and from their mineral riches having been well 
known to the Latin conquerors of Britain, there is no doubt 
that this district was much frequented at that period, and 
therefore we are entitled to expect the discovery of numer- 
ous remains. 

The exact line, however, of the main road from Chester 
to Caerhun (Conovium) has not yet been determined, and 
whether it passed by Bwlch Agricola over the skirts of Moel 
Fenlli, or whether it ran by Bodfari, is still unknown. It 
appears certain that a Roman road has been traceable from 
Caergwrle towards Mold; but we lose sight from that place 
of all satisfactory indications of the line. The name of 
Bwlch Agricola would naturally lead to the supposition that 
a Roman way passed by this spot; and again, the measured 
distances of Bodfari and Caerwys from Caerhun would shew 
‘that Varis, which was on the main road, must have been at, 
or near to, one of these places. 
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In the absence, therefore, of any more certain informa- 
tion, which, however, we hope will be procured in future 
ears, it may be a matter of interest to many of our readers 
if we place before them accounts of some Roman coins lately 
found on Moel Fenlli. They were discovered by the tenant 
of a farm called Bryn Saeson Uchaf, in the parish of Llan- 
verres, on his sheep-walk, near the summit of the mountain 
just named. Some years ago, about 1500 bronze Roman 
coins were also found on this mountain. These occurrences 
would seem to indicate that this fortified post was occupied 
by the Romans during their sway over the country, though 
it seems to be of purely British construction. 

For the engravings which illustrate the more remarkable 
among these coins, we are indebted to the liberality of Joseph 
Ablett, Esq., of Llanbedr Hall, Ruthin, who has presented 
them in a very kind manner to this work; and in whose 
possession, from his known love of Cambrian antiquities, we 
are glad to state that these coins now are. They are all 
that were left out of about four times as many originally 
found by the farmer, but which he had sold before Mr. Ab- 
lett happened to hear of them. 

No. 1. The first coin is a remarkably fine gold Nero, mid- 
dle size, and in excellent preservation. 





No. 2. Another is in silver, of which only the 
reverse is engraved. The obverse bears a lau- 
reated head turned to the sinister side, with the 

legndiMP ANTO..... IVS AVG 


No. 3. The next is in bronze. Obverse, a 
laureated head, with the legend, consTANTINVS 
IVN NoB c. The reverse is shewn in the en- 


graving. 


No. 4. ‘ Another, very similar in the design 
both of the obverse and reverse, is here given. 
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No. 5. A fifth has, on the obverse, a lau- 
reated head, representing one of the Constantine 
family, but with the legend obliterated. The 
reverse here engraved bears the legend, (vk B8 ?) 
ROMANA, and in the exergue, TR P. 


No. 6. This coin has, on the obverse, a head ff . 
helmeted, and vizor turned to dexter, with the \ Qs} 
legend, VRBS ROMA. 


No. 7. The obverse of this coin bears a 
helmeted head to dexter, with a trident or scep- 
tre on the left shoulder, and the legend, con- 
STANTINOPOLIS. 


No. 8. Obverse, laureated head, sin. CONSTANTINVS 
MAX AVG. Reverse, same as No. 3; well preserved. 

No. 9. Obverse, laureated head, sin. FL IVL CON- 
STANS NOB CAES. Reverse, same as No. 3, with a 
wreath between the standards. Exergue,1as. Well pre- 
served. 

No. 10. Obverse, laureated head, sin. FL IVL CON- 
STANS NOB CAES. Reverse, same as No. 3; in good 
preservation. 

No. 11. Obverse, laureated head, sin. The facial line 
peculiarly long, and of good execution. 

Ava. Reverse, same as No.3, with a palm branch between 
the standards. Exergue, Pp coNST. 

No. 12. Obverse, a laureated head, sin. FL IVL CON- 
STANT.... Reverse, same as No. 3. Exergue, TR P. 

No. 18. Obverse, helmeted head, dexter. VR BS ROMA. 
Reverse, same as No. 6, with a palm branch between the 
stars in the upper field. Exergue, T R Pp. 

No. 14. Obverse, same as No. 6, with only two stars in 
the upper field. 

Several other coins offered only repetitions to the above 
types, and were more or less worn. Duplicates of some of 
these coins have been discovered during the late excavations 
at SEGONTIUM. 

It would be highly desirable that steps should be taken 
(1) for determining the site of Varis, so as to decide whether 
it was at Caerwys, which to us seems the most probable from 
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the nature of the ground, or at Bodfari, as has often been 
conjectured; (2,) for completing the trace of the Roman 
road from Mold to Varis; (3,) for ascertaining the line of 
road across the hills from Varis to Conovium. Any in- 
formation on these points may be addressed to, and will be 
gladly received by, the Editors. 





THE COUNCILS AND PARLIAMENTS OF 
SHREWSBURY. 


SECTION I. 


Ir must be a cause of deep regret to all who are interested 
in the literature and former condition of North Wales, that 
a country, possessing such numerous and striking claims to 
attentive consideration, should have produced within itself 
so few writers of its own history. And the same feeling 
will arise upon seeking through the pages of its native authors 
for a connected view of the various circumstances, which 
influenced its political institutions, and finally led to its 
extinction as an independent sovereignty. An acquaintance 
with these subjects must be drawn from extraneous sources of 
information, since the Welsh annals themselves supply but very 
inadequate materials for the narrative. Nor, if we turn from 
the relation of national events to the peculiar construction 
of the language, in which we wish to find them conveyed, 
rich as it may be in its attractions for philosophical analysis, 
inviting the subtle speculations of etymologists by its pure 
and unchanged vocabulary, and developing, as it were, the 
very elements of primitive speech, shall we find that it has 
escaped the same comparative degree of neglect. We may 
indeed grow bewildered by the intricate mysteries of its 
Triads, become perplexed by the visionary interpretation of 
Bardic Maxims, and lament the weakness of our faculties 
whilst endeavouring to unravel the prophetic books of 
Merlin and the obscure wisdom of Catwg and the Cymry; the 
thoughts may yield themselves to the pleasing fascination 
of its melodious poetry, be captivated by the monorhythmic 
stateliness of the Englynion, and the liquid harmony of the 
Cowydd, by the flowing muse of Aneurin, and the royal 
inspiration of Llywarch Hén: we may become enchanted by 
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the wildness of its traditionary lore, admire the profound 
sagacity of its legislators, and regard with earnest admiration 
its long array of tutelary saints and heroes; and yet, after 
all our enthusiasm, obtain but a very superficial insight 
into the national character. 

A keen discernment of the actual value of that kind of 
knowledge, derivable from existing antiquities, though still 
clouded by too fond a reliance on fabulous chronology, has, 
within a late period, become greatly extended, and it con- 
tinues gradually arresting public attention. Yet it may be 
reasonably doubted whether the importance of preserving 
these remains, as anything more than mere objects of idle 
curiosity, is a sentiment so fully recognized as it deserves. 
It is indeed very questionable, with all the interest that has 
been excited, whether the duty of delivering them for the 
use of posterity, unimpaired by neglect or wilful injury, is a 
principle their proprietors conscientiously understand. 

In glancing, meanwhile, at the many obstacles which still 
intercept a fair prospect over this extensive field of observa- 
tion, it must not be supposed that the different exertions 
hitherto made have escaped the grateful notice of the present 
enquirer, since it is owing perhaps not more to the intrinsic 
interest of the subject, than to the erudite labours of Llwyd, 
Davies, and Owen Pughe, and to the agreeable essays of 
several anonymous contributors to those valuable Welsh 
serials which are now extinct, that his own attention became 
first aroused. He cheerfully acknowledges his great obliga- 
tions to all of them, and wishes to confess how strongly their 
unpretending exertions have impelled him to seek for fresh 
supplies of information. Whilst, however, he must not be 
considered as undervaluing the least effort that has been 
made, still less as attempting to depreciate its legitimate 
influence on his own feelings, he must honestly state that 
when looking at its magnitude, he thinks that very little has 
been accomplished, illustrative of the entire subject. It 
cannot be otherwise than irksome to expatiate on such 
deficiencies. Yet they must be gently noted, or the chasms 
of Welsh history may probably remain, for years in advance, 
unclosed. It is too apparent, indeed, to all who will permit 
their patriotic sympathies to flow in a natural current, that 
the valiant struggles of the Welsh for self-protection, their 
dauntless resistance to oppression, to capricious exaction, and 
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injustice, have hitherto received only partial and imperfect 
examination. A succinct and unprejudiced survey of their 
national character under all its varied aspects of individuality, 


~ and of primeval simplicity, from the time of Brutus to Cadwal- 


adyr the Blessed, an account of the real exploits of Arthur, 
divested of the puerilities of the Mabinogi, and the embellish- 
ments of middle-age romance, still remain to be written. 
Much is left for investigation in the circumstances under 
which the doctrines of Christianity were delivered by Dyvan 
and Germanus to the Welsh Church, as well as in the security 
their disciples found from Saxon cruelty in this secluded 
asylum. -The true intention of those various monuments of 
stone which lie so profusely scattered over the sublime heights 
of Arvon, amid the unsheltered plains of Mona, and the 
dreary fastnesses of Ardudwy, has never been rationally set 
forth. Their connexion with the sepulchral rites and solemn 
superstitions of the Celtic race, who have consecrated them 
to our protecting care, their identity with remains existing 
among the Northern tribes, who adopted the same unsettled 
and nomadic habits of life, and their incidental notice in the 
earliest effusions of the Bards, though meriting the most pro- 
found attention of ethnographers, have experienced little 
beyond the casual inspection of a passer-by. If we descend 
to questions of more recent date, we shall behold them 
shrouded under the same kind of incomplete research, and 
the progressive happiness which we shall perceive arising 
out of established institutions, the influence of music and of 
song, the thirst for martial glory, and the fatal consequences 
of intestine discord, as they pass before the mind in review, 
will too clearly intimate how much remains to be performed, 
before the world can fully comprehend the peculiar character 
of this important country. 

As time moves rapidly onwards it consigns the memory of 
the past to oblivion, and admonishes the witnesses of its 
stealthy flight to rescue its evanescent memorials from decay. 
Whoever undertakes, then, to gather up for the use of suc- 
ceeding generations any of the scanty materials that can be 
saved from destruction, will discharge a duty both generous 
in itself, and deserving the approbation of futurity. The 
present outline neither attempts so lofty an aim, nor yet to 
complete the unfinished picture which has been exhibited. 
That honourable task, indeed, must be accomplished by some 
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one who can, unremittingly, devote many years to the en- 
quiry; who, with silent industry, will be contented to collect 
from private evidences, from public documents, from personal 
examination, and from the interchange of thought among 
minds intent upon the same pursuit, all such facts as the 
devouring course of ages has spared. Nevertheless, a long 
cherished interest in these subjects has urged the writer to 
attempt something towards their elucidation, and the ensuing 
remarks are offered rather under the impulse of that feeling, 
which can only exist amongst natives, or those whom birth and 
education have, as it were, naturalised to the adjacent district, 
than presented as a finished sketch of the important events 
checquering the later history of North Wales. Having been 
placed on the confines of either country, and habituated for 
many years to hearing the language of one, spoken with the 
accent of the other, a Borderer may probably be cleared 
from the suspicion of taking an unfair view, or of having 
his mind warped by rational prejudice, when he brings be- 
fore the reader’s consideration some of the concluding acts 
of that great struggle for independence, which terminated in 
the disastrous subjection of the Welsh, and in the complete 
extinction of their ancient sovereignty. 

Without needlessly entering into the various causes, which 
from time to time excited the mutual jealousies of those two 
contending powers, without discussing the petty feuds, or 
that exterminating system of warfare, which was equally 
adopted by both, or dwelling upon the pretexts so readily 
seized upon for making fresh attacks, it will be sufficient 
introduction to the present enquiry simply to state, that at a 
very early period the English and Welsh came into hostile 
collision, and that even going back so far as the ninth century, 
we shall perceive the often disputed question of tribute con- 
stituting the ostensible reason for invasion. To a nation so 
sensitive of provocation, so proverbially irascible as the 
Welsh, the idea of being looked upon as a conquered people, 
and compelled to pay homage, as inferiors, to their stranger 
assailants, could not fail of exasperating, or arousing their 
fiercest passions, of awakening a spirit of heartfelt resentment, 
and impelling them onwards into vigorous resistance. No 
wonder, then, that we may so often see them rushing daunt- 
lessly forward in defence of their common country, forgetful, 
for the moment, of all those private dissentions and fatal 
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animosities which were in reality the latent cause of their 
weakness, and resolving to yield up even life itself rather 
than recede an inch from their native soil, or part with one 
- of their inherent rights. Offa had vainly tried to check their 
impetuous inroads by that gigantic Dyke, which, spurning all 
the natural obstructions of mountain and morass, may still 
be traced from the mouth of the Wye to the parish of Mold, 
in Flintshire. The conflict of St. Stephen’s day, however, 
proved how utterly insufficient was this stupendous effort of 
wild and tedious industry to break the assaults of his enemies, 
still less to protect his own army from disgrace. Does the 
inglorious retreat of Egbert from Anglesey, a monarch under 
whom the sevenfold powers of the Heptarchy became first 
_ Virtually united, fail to shew how thoroughly imbued with 
patriotic energy were the followers of Mervyn when they re- 
trieved the sad disaster of Llanvaes, and drove the Saxon from 
the island? Does the resistance of Rhodri and Gwyriad to 
the confederated Danes and the Mercian Berthred, stamp the 
ancient Briton with the brand of cowardice? Does the field 
of Gwaith Hirbarth refuse to vindicate the bravery of Howel, 
or the battle of Llanwennoc the prowess of Einion? Is the 
heroism of Anarawd, or Rhodri’s revenge at Cymryd, only 
a tradition echoed by the rocks of Conwy? Was the 
destruction of Alfred’s forces near Brecon, and the routing 
of the mingled array of Northmen and Saxons at Crosford, 
only the image of the chronicler’s dream? Are there no 
characters still to be traced on the filial pillar of Eliseg in 
the vale of Llangollen? But let us desist from recounting 
these valiant exploits of a people so profuse of life, and con- 
fine the attention more closely to the moving causes of their 
subjugation. 

These may be sought for, first, in the peculiar nature 
of their Government. It was an Elective Monarchy: to this 
must be attributed the perpetual discord that reigned in 
the councils of the favoured prince, as well as the rest- 
less intrigues which weakened his authority, or disturbed 
his repose. The law of Gavel-kind, by which the lands of 
the father were equally divided at his death among his sons, 
or the lands of a brother, if he had no issue, among all his 
own brethren, by constantly diminishing the patrimonial 
estate, — impoverished and weakened the possessors. So 
imperfect a notion of what actually constituted political power 
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undoubtedly afflicted the country very greatly, nourished 
all those internal disorders which kept it in a state of turbu- 
lent excitement, and invariably prevented a prompt and 
determined co-operation in defence of the common interests. 
This law, which was not repealed until the thirty-fifth of 
Henry VIII, was most prejudicial to the general strength of 
the nation. By perpetually changing the owners of the soil 
it held the reigning prince in a state of extreme uncertainty; 
his prospects of support and his government became equally 
fluctuating, and that unhealthy condition of affairs was soon 
induced which rendered the country a sickly, and an easy, prey 
for the rapaciousness of the first daring invader to take 
advantage of. These two circumstances in the constitution 
of North Wales, will at once disclose the origin of those 
intestine broils which afflicted the nation, perpetually har- 
rassing to its rulers, and paralysing their best intentioned 
exertions, since they had, in fact, the irksome task of appeasing 
civil confusion and discord before they could effectively take 
the field against their foreign enemy. 

In illustration of what has been advanced, we find Madoc 
ap Meredyth, the last prince of Powys, dividing his kingdom 
by the law of Gavel-kind amongst his three sons, and, thus 
separating the paternal inheritance, it immediately fell under 
the power of the English crown. We see how, for the sake 
of personal aggrandisement, or to gratify private enmity, 
after they had all fought together in the same cause against 
Henry I., Owen Cyveilioc and Owen Vychan despoiled one 
of their neighbouring allies of his possessions in Powysland; 
we see Owen Gwynedd and Rhys ap Gryffydd quickly profiting 
by their acts of treachery and injustice, sharing betwixt them 
the recently acquired territory, and then adding to it the 
lands of Cyveilioc. We find Cadwaladyr unnaturally driven 
forth as an exile by the same Owen Gwynedd, and compelled 
to seek an asylum, from his brother’s cruelty, in the court of 
the English king: we find Prince David ruthlessly shutting 
up his brother Gryffydd for years in the desolate stronghold of 
Criccaeth, deaf to the entreaties of that courageous bishop of 
Bangor who implored his release, (and who subsequently 
placed his kingdom under an interdict, in consequence of his 
refusal to listen to his prayers,) impervious to all feeling of 
natural humanity and affection, and only brought at length 
to a sense of compassion by the threatening retribution of 
. : his royal uncle. 
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These, as we have observed, were two powerful causes of 
the secret weaknesses of the Welsh, two constant obstacles to 
their social happiness, and to their advancement in the prin- 

ciples of sound legislation. However great an amount of 
obloquy then has rested upon the national character, or 
however justly reproach may attach itself to individuals, some 
extenuation must be sought for them in this explanation. 
The usages of the age must help to palliate such transgres- 
sions; something, too, must be attributed to the reckless spirit 
of the times, as well as to the faults of a system, which un- 
avoidably and unconsciously produced such pernicious effects 
upon the community at large. And certainly, if we would 
fairly estimate the conduct of the Welsh chieftains towards 
each other, or if we would wish to pronounce an equitable 
opinion on the amount of wickedness supposed at that period 
to be attached to such transactions, we must do it by placing 
them in contrast with the contemporaneous crimes of the 
English court. 

The cruelties of Cadwallon and Madoc ap Rhiryd, the 
latter of whom slew two, and the former three, of his uncles, 
outrages, if viewed by themselves, sufficiently revolting to all 
our sense of private duties or public morality, yet are not, 
in themselves, greater instances of guilt than Offa’s revenge 
upon Ethelred, or Edward’s upon Adelwulf, whilst they must 
be certainly reputed as much less. unnatural than Elfrida’s 
treacherous assassination of her step-son. Nor will the whole 
annals of Celtic barbarism reveal any actors more detestable 
than Alfleda and Eadburgha, who remorselessly imbrued 
their hands in the blood of their husbands. What are the 
murders of Morgan ap Cadwgan and Howel ap evan, when 
set in opposition with the brutal defacement of Elgiva’s 
beauty, by the priestly Odo, or with Eleanor’s relentless 
triumph over the fair Rosamond? How light is the faithless- 
ness of ap Cynan, when balanced against the ingratitude and 
perfidy of William Bruce! Owen’s abduction of the wife of 
Gerald can hardly be deemed more heinous than Edgar’s 
violation of Wulfroeda. The imprisonments of Iago and 
Llewelyn ap Iorwerth were not more iniquitous than Beau- 
clerk’s savage treatment of his brother Robert at Caerdiff; 
than Henry the Second’s conduct to his wife and daughter- 
in-law; nor than the rebellion and fraternal strife of his 
children. Surely the beheading of Puleston was as impartial 
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an act of retribution as the ignominous execution of Mael- 
— Vychan, and far more merciful than the butchery of 

hys ap Meredyth, at York, and Prince David, at Shrews- 
bury. Can the lapse of ages obliterate from the pages of 
history the inexpiable atrocities of John upon his defenceless 
nephew, or his pitiless confinement of Eleanor, at Bristol ; 
can it purify the Tower from the foul deeds of Richard IIT ? 
The universal opinion of a more civilised era has not stamped 
the internecine struggles of the sovereigns of North and 
South Wales with more opprobrium than it has assigned to 
the Jewish massacres of Coeur de Lion, or to the sanguinary 
wars of the Roses.—But instinctive horror recoils from pur- 
suing such sickening recitals, and offended humanity would 
willingly veil them in oblivion. 

There was also another reason for the misery and disorders 
incessantly convulsing the nation. The imposition of tribute, 
an exaction obnoxious from its origin, was a ceaseless cause 
of discontentment, tyranny, and dispute. The victory of 
Athelstane, at Hereford, (a. D. 933,) is perhaps the earliest in- 
stance of this hateful tax being actually paid, since the days 
when Caradoc’s unconquered soul resisted Roman domination, 
although the indiscreet council of Rhodri had previously re- 
commended it to his descendants. Edgar, it is true, consented 
to commute the stipulated delivery of gold for three hundred 
wolves’ heads, hoping by that means, to rid the country of 
animals which had so injuriously ravaged the flocks of both 
kingdoms. But we hear no more of the subject at all until 
the days of Harold, when the Welsh, worn out by his restless 
persecutions, were again reduced to bear the odious burden, 
and compelled to deliver up hostages for its proper fulfilment. 
We know not, indeed, how long they then continued to discharge 
it with punctuality, but we may be certain, as the oppression 
was impatiently endured, it would be evaded at the earliest 
moment that presented a fair opportunity for resistance. 
The next notice, however, that occurs is in the reign of the 
Norman conqueror, who exacted their homage, and an oath 
of fealty, as feudal chief. He evidently considered them as 
on the same footing with his other vassals, but an early out- 
break shewed how entirely he had mistaken the national 
character of the Welsh. Certainly, when Stephen concluded 
his peace, more than a century afterwards, their freedom was 
unconditionally granted, and the hateful question of homage 
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not even mentioned. A similar lenity was not, however, 
experienced during the reign of his successor, whose victories 
over Owen Gwynedd terminated by enforcing the performance 
of the empty ceremony in the heart of the vanquished 
country, where he also received the two sons of the fallen 
prince as securities against future disobedience. This treaty, 
(a.D. 1158) forced rather by necessity than fear upon the Welsh, 
kept them only for a short period in a state of humility and 
subjection; for the natives of South Wales, having gained an 
important advantage in the meanwhile over the English 
troops, immediately asserted their independence. Although 
they could only retain it for a brief space of time, yet this 
was sufficiently long to inspire their countrymen in the North 
with similar hopes of liberating themselves from their own 
oke. 

4 And now do we behold, for the first moment, the subsi- 
dence of private jealousies, and the chieftains of Gwynedd 
Powys, and Dinefawr, vigorously uniting themselves together 
to retrieve the disasters which weighed down the energies of 
their country. Had they always been actuated by so wise 
and generous a spirit, it would have been easy to fore- 
see the prosperous results of such a confederacy. But this 
policy was unhappily uncongenial to the natural disposition 
of the people. The strength of the present league had the 
effect of averting the barbarous intentions of Henry, who was 
bent upon utterly exterminating his adversaries from sea to 
sea. The camp of Caer Drewyn still bears testimony to the 
precautionary skill that was exerted on the emergency. Even 
as the heavens fought against the kings of holy writ at Megid- 
do, so did they now pour out their fury upon Henry. The long 
ridges of the Berwyn interposed their lofty acclivities to his 
savage ambition, and the peaty waters of the Ceiriog were 
stained with a fresh tinge by the blood of his slaughtered 
followers. The monarch himself scarcely eluded death as he 
crossed the stream. His forces were on all sides ignomi- 
niously routed. He had only left to him, after “Corwen’s 
day of glory,” the brutal revenge, so common to the age, of 
retaliating his losses on the defenceless hostages consigned to 
his charge, and he consoled himself under his disgrace, by 
putting out the eyes of the four Welsh princes as soon as he 
reached London. 

Circumstances like these will serve to convey some idea 
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why the feelings of the Welsh were continually in a state 
of irritation, why there existed such bitter animosity to their 
Saxon neighbours. Ata time, too, when predatory incur- 
tions upon each other were regarded rather in the light of 
chivalrous forays than ruptures of the peace, there was 
always something to excite the suspicions, or provoke the 
hostilities, of both parties. They lived with passions sensitive 
of every pretext for mutual collision, and earnestly sought 
for, rather than strove to avoid, new opportunities of gratifying 
their revenge. 

It may be reasonably enquired, whether the Welsh had 
any sufficient grievance to warrant their defection when 
truces had been agreed upon, and whether there existed in 
reality any justifiable motive for their hostile movements? 
In reply to this question it may first be stated, generally, 
that a free born tribe would naturally be found impatient of 
coercion; they could hardly suffer their wanderings to be 
impeded by the artificial outline drawn by Offa; and they 
would fearlessly deride the bodily mutilation threatened by 
Harold, for passing over its boundary. They could not pos- 
sibly regard, with sentiments of affection, a line of kings, 
whose undistracted efforts were directed to making fresh acqui- 
sitions from their own contiguous territory, and whose wakeful 
policy lay in placing its inhabitants, when conquered, under 
a severity of laws unknown in the more powerful state. Or, 
descending into later ages, they could not cheerfully acquiesce 
in all the commercial restrictions, the pecuniary amercements, 
or the fifteen penal disabilities which affected them in their 
principal transactions with the English. How could they be- 
hold themselves shut out from all posts of honour and of con- 
fidence, and foreigners usurping the distinctions, which their 
own prowess had paved the way for creating? The English 
barons might exult in having extorted their charters of liberty 
from the Plantagenets, but the scattered remnants of the 
ancient Britons could only depend upon the righteousness of 
their cause; their personal valour could alone shield their 
homes from desolation, and themselves from extinction. 

Their actual condition shall, however, be placed more dis- 
tinctly before the reader’s view. The first statute of West- 
minster, (8rd Edw. I. a.p. 1275,) which contained such import- 
ant provisions for the redress of evils in the realm where it was 
enacted, declared that as the king’s writs were not currenteither 
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in the Marches, or in Wales itself, the inhabitants were depend- 
ant on the absolute will of the sovereign. (clause xviii.) In the 
second year of Edward of Caernarvon, it was decreed that 
all bailiffs, king’s officers, and sheriffs, should not be made by 
the justices of Wales without the assent of the chamberlain, 
a functionary invariably appointed by the crown; and that 
no Welshman should hold these offices, provided an English- 
man could be found to discharge the duties. The same 
document in which the foregoing answer was conveyed, set 
forth the immense injury suffered by the people of North 
Wales through the defect of the royal briefs, and the neglect 
of suits in Chancery. (Rot. Parl. vol. i. p. 273.) In the 
27th of Edw. IIT. (a. p. 1353), the merchants were prohibited 
under forfeiture of all their lands and tenements, from ex- 
porting their wool, which 7th clause of the Ordinacio Stapu- 
larum, though equally applying to the English and Irish, 
must have been peculiarly injurious to a pastoral people, 
who supported themselves by their flocks, like the Welsh; 
(Statutes of the Realm, vol. ii. p. 334. Rot. Parl. vol. ii. 
p. 246-7.) Again, when the citizens of Hereford complained 
that their Welsh creditors enforced the payment of their 
debts, and seized upon their goods and chattels in exchange for 
their own merchandise, a royal writ was promptly issued to 
the justices to prevent this honest method of redress; and it 
is almost needless to add that replevin immediately followed 
the annoyance of distraint. (Rot. Parl. vol. ii. p. 397.) It 
might be supposed these acts were all that injustice could 
frame; but more severe provisions remained to be established 
in the reign of Henry IV. In the second year after he 
ascended the throne, he summoned a parliament to West- 
minster, when the deliberate voice of the assembled repre- 
sentatives ordained that no one whole born in Wales should 
purchase lands upon the Marches or Borders; that they 
should neither bear office nor armour, and that such as dwelt 
in franchised towns should produce sureties for their good 
behaviour. (Statutes of the Realm. 2nd Hen. IV. chap. xi.) 
The next act of his reign (4th Hen. IV. a.p. 1402, chap. xxvi. 
to xxxiv.) followed up the same stringent ordinances, by de- 
creeing that no Englishman should be convicted in Wales, 
and that no minstrels should ve suffered to gather the people 
together. How vainly was the instrument of the domestic 
harper endeavoured to be silenced and broken; how fruitless 
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was it to check the magic effusions of Bleddyn, Casnodyn, and 
ap Gwilym! The Unbenaeth Prydain might have been hushed 
for a little space in those rude halls where it was once so 
joyfully sung, but the strains of liberty could never be effaced 
from recollection; the martial Cornbuelin might be unstrung, 
and the mellow sounding Crwth lie tuneless upon the mourn- 
ful hearth, but their music would live in the undying affec- 
tions of the people: the aged bard might be driven into 
banishment, as an eyeless, mutilated, spectre, but still 
“The harp of Cambria would, in other hands, 
Remind the Cambrian of his father’s fame.” 
The statute goes on to state that no assemblages should be 
made throughout the country, that they should neither vic- 
tual their castles, nor retain them, nor fill any post of honour or 
dignities whatsoever. Even Englishmen, if married to Welsh 
women, were declared to be similarly incapacitated. The 
discredit of such enactments must not rest entirely against 
the king; his lords and commoners must equally share the 
blame of such harsh and impolitic measures. The petitions 
of the latter indeed asked for them; the Parliament bore a 
close resemblance to its present form, and the powers of 
each estate were fully settled; so that this was, undoubtedly, 
a legislative assembly, and the clear interpreter of the 
national voice. How was it possible, then, for neutrality to 
exist ? or how could confidence, or sincerity, or friendship, 
spring out of such vicious maxims of government, and such 
popular ill-will? But no sooner are these restrictions re- 
moved than the political disease is at once cured; no sooner 
are the laws of the two countries consolidated, than anarchy 
and discontentment instantly died away; and a new body, 
full of strength and beauty, occupied their place. 
Simul alba nautis 
Stella refulsit, . 
Defluit saxis agitatus humor, 
Concidunt venti, fugiuntque nubes, 


Et minax (quod sic voluere) ponto 
Unda recumbit. 


And may it not be asked how did England, so tardily alive 
to the advantages derivable from leniency and conciliation, 
though having already, for more than two centuries, witnessed 
their happy fruits in her treatment of Wales, endeavour to 
reap profit from the trial? how did she govern herself in suc- 
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ceeding years, or learn to compose her differences with her 
other dependencies? did experience remove her prejudices, 
or severity increase her power? were religious animosities and 
' civil contest more easily suppressed by persuasive argument, 
or by the shackles of tyranny? Let the enactments, remain- 
ing so long unrepealed on her statute books, answer the 
questions; let the fiscal duties imposed upon her foreign 
colonies testify how utterly powerless she found herself to 
enforce such arbitrary restraints; let her oppressive taxation 
of America shew her entire want of prudence and magnan- 
imity. The imagination may indeed still tell how the heroic 
bark, which carried Madoc ap Owen Gwynedd across the 
desert waters of the ocean, wafted with its crew the seeds of 
that liberty and independence which, withering or crushed 
in their native soil, were destined to produce “the mighty 
Spirit of the Future” in the distant West ; but, as the more 
conscientious duty of considering the real causes of Cambria’s 
fall is the intention of the present sketch, it must be re- 
stricted, as much as possible, to matters of fact. 


Cuartes Henry HartTsHoRNE. 


(To be continued.) 
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Arms of the County of Merioneth. 


From the first appointment that I find recorded of a sheriff for any 
county in Wales, about the time of the conquest by Edward I., 
to within a short period of the passing of the “‘ new ordinance” re- 
lating to the Principality, (statute 34 and 35 Henry VIII. c. xxvi.,) 
the sheriffs of Merionethshire, and such other of the then counties of 
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Wales as sheriffs were nominated for,! were generally appointed to 
hold the office for life, or ‘‘ quamdiu nobis A eer Sid or the 
sovereign’s pleasure.? The persons to whom the shrievalty was thus 
_ , were, with few exceptions, unconnected with the districts 
or which they served, Englishmen of rank or influence, who let out, 
or farmed, the appointment to those from whom they could obtain 
the highest rent for it; “and those farmers or deputies,” observes 
Mr. Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, the Merionethshire antiquary, 
‘bare a very heavy hand over all y° counties.” 

By the statute above referred to, it was enacted, that “ The Presi- 
dent, Council, and Justices of Wales, or three of them at least, 
(whereof the President to be one,) shall yearly nominate three able 
persons in every of the said twelve shires [of Wales] to be sheriff 
thereof, and shall certifie their names to the Lords of the Privy Council 
Crast. Animarum, to the end that the King may appoint one of them 
in every of the said shires to be sheriff for that year, like as is used in 
England.” But, from about two years preceding this enactment, 
though the office was granted to hold “ quamdiu nobis placuerit,” a 
form adhered to at the present day, the custom of appointing a new 
sheriff annually, began to be adopted. Subsequently to the weg | of 
the new ordinances, though the king, having the power, until the 21st 
year of James I., without the authority of Parliament, of altering 
the laws relating to Wales,3 might have extended the duration of a 
sheriffs service beyond the time specified in those enactments, yet 
this was never done, and new appointments have been made annually 
down to the present time ; unless we except the instances which occur 
in respect to several of the Welsh counties during the civil war, and 
just preceding the Restoration, when sometimes it appears that no 
sheriff was appointed, sometimes it is stated that he continued in 
office for two, or, in some cases, even three years; but the country 
was, at those periods, in so unsettled a state, that a deviation from 
its established customs, or ordinances, might be expected. 

The following list, up to and including the year 1541, is compiled 
entirely from contemporary records in the public repertories, in Lon- 
don and elsewhere ; after that period, from several lists of various 
dates, tested as to their correctness in very many instances, (and in a 
few, where errors occurred, they have been rectified,) by reference to 
evidences contemporaneous with the periods to which such evidences 
refer. The instances where these references have been made are de- 
noted by an asterisk. 

Lists of the sheriffs for North Wales, from about the year 1541, 
were published, some years since, in a Welsh periodical called the 


1 As regards North Wales, the present shires of Denbigh and Montgo- 
mery were made counties by a statute of 27 Henry VIII. 

2 One instance occurs of the office being granted to a person to hold 
“ quamdiu se bene gesserit” —so Jong as he should conduct himself well ;— 
another, for three years. 

3 This power was abrogated by a statute of 21 James I. c. 10. 
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‘Gwyliedydd ;” but they are, in many instances, so erroneous, as to 
be of little value. The Merionethshire list is particularly incorrect. 
It begins with the year 1538, but the name placed opposite to that 
year Is Ellis Maurice, who served the office in 1541. The names 
then go on in nearly the same order as in this list, but with the 
wrong year — to most of the early ones. 

20th March, 12 Edw. 1. (1284,) office of sheriff for Merioneth 
granted to Robert de Staundon. 

14 Edw. I.1. The same person was sheriff. 

4th Feb., 23 Edw. I. (1295,) the same person was sheriff. 

Michaelmas, 4 Prince Edw., (1304,) Robert de Eccleshale was she- 
riff. The same person occurs as holding the office at the festival of 
Michaelmas in 1306, and at the same festival in 5, 6, and 7 Edw. 
IT., (1311, 1312, 1313.) In the seventh year of Edw. II.? he appears 
to have been reappointed to the shrievalty, to hold it during the 
— pleasure. ; 

aster, 2 Edw. II., (1309,) Ievan ap Howel was sheriff. 

8 Edw. II., Griffith ap Rees appomted sheriff in this year, to 
hold the office during the king’s pleasure. 

Michs, 10 Edw. II., (1316,) Griffith ap Rees was sheriff. 

Mich’, 13 Edw. II., (1319,) John Cam was sheriff. 

Mich’, 14 Edw. II., (1320,) John Cam was sheriff, and Thomas 
de Peulesdon his deputy. 

15 Edw. II.,* Griffith ap Rees appointed sheriff in this year, to 
hold the office during the king’s pleasure. 

Mich’, 16 Edw. II., (1323,) Griffith ap Rees was sheriff. 

20 Edw. II.5 In a precept of the 20th year of Edw. II., for the 
election of representatives in parliament for the county of Merioneth, 
addressed to the sheriff, he is styled Griffith ap Rees, knight. 

Mich’, ] Edw. III., (1327,) Griffith ap Rees was sheriff. 

Michs, 3 Edw. III., (1329,) Edmund Hakelut was sheriff. 

Easter, 4 Edw. III., (1330,) Edmund Hakelut was sheriff. 

4 Edw. III. The fourth year of Edw. III. commenced upon Jan. 
25, 1330, and ended Jan. 24, 1331. In it, Griffith, son of William 
de la Pole, lord of Mowddwy, was appointed sheriff. 

5 Edw. III. Richard de Holond was appointed sheriff in the 5th 
year of Edw, III., which commenced upon Jan. 25, 1331, and ended 
Jan. 25, 1332. He occurs also as sheriff, at Michaelmas, 1332. 


1 The 14th year of Edward I. commenced upon 20th November, 1285, 
and ended 20th November, 1286. 

2 The 7th year of Edward II. commenced upon 8th July, 1313, and 
ended upon 7th July, 1314. 

3 The 8th year of Edward II. commenced upon 8th July, 1314, and 
ended 7th July 1315. 

4The 15th year of Edward II. commenced upon 8th July, 1321, and 
ended 7th July, 1322. 

5 The 20th year of Edward II. commenced upon 8th July, 1426, and 
ended 20th January, 1327. 
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6 Edw. III. Robert de Middleton, “ vallettus regis,” appointed 
sheriff in this year. As the preceding sheriff was in office at Michael- 
mas, 1332, Middleton must have been appointed between that time 
and the 24th of Jan., 1333, the last day of the 6th year of Edw. III. 

29th Dec., 6 Edw. III., (1332,) Walter de Manny was appointed 
sheriff, to hold the office for life. He was summoned to parliament, 
as Lord Manny, from the 21st to the 44th years of Edw. III., and 
died about the year 1372, being then a knight of the Garter. 

9th Aug., 17 Edw. III., (1343,) Howel ap Grono occurs as she- 
riff, but he must have been farmer of the office, or deputy, under 
Walter de Manny. 

19 Edw. III. John de Housum, Housom, Huusum, or Hosum, 
was sheriff in this year, (upon the 18th Oct., 1345,) but he, also, 
must have been farmer of the office, or deputy, under Walter de 
Manny. 

21 Edw. III. Meurig Maelan was, probably, farmer of the office, 
or deputy sheriff, under Walter de Manny, in this year, which com- 
menced upon Jan. 25, 1347, and ended Jan. 24, 1348. 

Mich’, 26 Edw. III., (1352.) In a roll of Ministers’ accounts for 
Merionethshire, for the year ending at this time, occurs, “ Hignion 
4 Gr: nuper subvic’ (deputy sheriff) dicti Walteri” [de Manny]. 

his, I have little doubt, from a subsequent entry in the roll, was the 
same person as Hignion ap Griffith, who upon the Ist Oct., 25 Edw. 
III., was appointed sheriff of Caernarvonshire, to hold the office for 
the space of three years. 

Michaelmas, 27 Edw. III., (1353,) “ Rai del Hope” was sub- 
sheriff to Walter de Manny. 

46 Edw. III., (1372,) Griffith ap Llewelyn ap Kenric, of Cors-y- 
gedol, was sheriff, or farmer of the office of sheriff either directly un- 
der the crown, or under the sheriff appointed by the crown. 

Michaelmas, 50 Edw. III., (1376,)John de Baildon was sheriff. 

11 Rich. II. Richard Balden was sheriff in the 11th year of Rich. 
II., which commenced upon June 22, 1387, and ended June 21, 
1388. 

28th Oct., 15 Rich. II., (1391,) Vivian Colyer, the younger, of 
Harlech, appointed sheriff; his shrievalty to date from the preceding 
Michaelmas, and he continued to hold it at Michaelmas, 1392. In 
a roll of Ministers’ accounts for the year ending at the time last men- 
tioned, Griffith ap Llewelyn ap Kenric is referred to as “ nuper vice- 
comes,” and Richard Mascy is mentioned in like terms. 

Mich’, 20 Rich. II., (1396,) John Banham was sheriff. A roll of 
Ministers’ accounts for the county of Merioneth, for the year now 
concluded, contains an account rendered by Einion ap Ithel,! “‘nuper 
vicecomes, de denariis per ipsum debitis de arreragiis computi sui.” 
Mr. Vaughan, of Hengwrt, the Merionethshire antiquary, states that 
Einion, “after y® death of Walter Lord Manny,? yt by patent was 
highe sheriff of y° county of Merioneth for life, did succeed him 


1 Of Rhiwaedog. 2 He died, as above stated, about the year 1372. 
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in y* office.” If it be true that Einion ap Ithel was Lord Manny’s 
successor, it certainly does not appear that upon the death of that 
nobleman, he was appointed to hold the shrievalty for life. 

1 Hen. IV., (1400,) Einion ap Ithel, Rhiwaedog, died sheriff for 
the county in this year; probably between 25th Jan. and 29th Sept 

6th Jan., 13 of Henry Prince of Wales, afterwards King Hen.V., 
(1412,) shrievalty granted to Thomas Strange. 

Michaelmas, 3 Hen. V., (1415,) Thomas Strange was sheriff un- 
der the same grant. 

9 Hen. V. Thomas Strange occurs as sheriff in this year, which 
commenced upon 21st March, 1421, and ended March 20th, 1422. 

6th March, 1 Hen. VI., (1423,) shrievalty granted to Robert de 
Orelle, and he occurs as sheriff at Michaelmas, 4 and 5 Hen. VI., 
(1425 and 1426.) 

25th Dec., 11 Hen. VI., (1432,) shrievalty granted to Thomas 
Burneby, for life. 

16 Hen. VI. John Hampton occurs as sheriff in the 16th year 
of Hen. VI., which commenced upon Ist Sept., 1437, and ended 31st 
Aug., 1438; but he was, probably, farmer of the office, or deputy 
sheriff, under Thomas Burneby. 

Michaelmas, 28 Hen. VI., (1448,) Thomas Burneby was sheriff. 

31 Hen. VI.! In this year the shrievalty was granted, for life, to 
Thomas Burneby and Thomas Parker. Thomas Burneby occurs 
also, as sheriff, at Michaelmas, 32 Hen. VI., (1445,) in the 33d,? 
the 34th, (1455,) and at Michaelmas in the 36th (1457) year of the 
same reign. 

36 Hen. VI. Vivian Palgus occurs as sheriff this year, and unless 
he was farmer of the office, or deputy, under Thomas Burneby, he 
must have entered upon the shrievalty between Michaelmas, 1457, 
and Ist Sept., 1458. 

23 Sept., 1 Edw. IV., (1461,) shrievalty granted to Roger Ky- 
naston, Hsq., of Hordley, in Shropshire, (afterwards Sir Roger Ky- 
naston, knt.) 

10th Oct., 4 Edw. IV., (1464,) the office of sheriff was granted to 
Thomas Croft, Esq., for life. 

12 Edw. IV., (1473,) shrievalty confirmed by act of parliament 
to Sir Roger Kynaston, knt., for life; a former grant of it to him, for 
the same term, having been annulled by a grant, or restoration, or 
confirmation of divers grants, made in the same parliament, to Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales. Sir Roger Kynaston occurs also, as sheriff, 
at Michaelmas, 21 Edw. IV., (1481.) 

22nd Sept., 1 Hen. VII. (1485), Piers Stanley appointed sheriff 
for life. In the Act of Resumption of the same year are two 
clauses, the one saving the shrievalty to Piers Stanley, the other to 


1 The 31st year of Heny VI. commenced upon 1st September, 1452, and 
ended August 31st, 1453. 

2 The 33rd year of Henry VI. commenced upon Ist September, 1454, 
and ended August 31st, 1455. 
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Richard Pole, “squier for the [King’s] body.” Here, therefore, 
occurs another instance of the shrievalty being granted to two persons. 
It was again saved to Stanley, in an Act of Resumption of 11 Hen. 
VII., (1495); and he occurs as holding it at Michaelmas, 7 Hen. 
VIII., (1515.) 

9 Hen. VIII.! Ellis ap Maurice, of Clenenney, in Caernarvon- 
shire, was deputy to Peter (Piers) Stanley, sheriff of Merioneth. 

5th July, 12 Hen. VIII., (1520,) offices of sheriff and escheator 
granted to John Scudamor, “vnus gen™ hostiar’ cam fire,” to hold 
during the king’s pleasure, in as ample manner and form as Piers 
Stanley, or any other sheriff or escheator, theretofore held the same 
offices. This grant was revoked by letters patent, dated 22nd June, 
20 Hen. VIII. (1528.) 

Michaelmas, 13 Hen. VIII., (1521,) Humphrey ap Howel ap 
Jenkin, of Ynys-y-maengwyn, was deputy-sheriff to John Scudamor. 

22nd June, 20 Hen. VIII., (1528,) offices of sheriff and escheator 
granted for life, by letters patent, to William Brereton, one of the 
grooms of the king’s privy chamber, which letters patent he sub- 
sequently restored to the king. 

Michaelmas, 20 Hen. VIII., (1528,) Hugh Lewis was deputy- 
sheriff to Wm. Brereton, Esq.; and had been so to his predecessor, 
John Scudamor. 

Michaelmas, 22 Hen. VIII., (1530,) John Puleston was deputy- 
sheriff to Wm. Brereton. 

25th May, 25 Hen. VIII., (1533,) office of sheriff granted to the 
said Wm. Brereton, and to John Puleston, one of the sergeants at 
arms, and to the longer liver of them. It is stated, in a recital of 
the grant to them, that they were made, appointed, and ordained, 
“conjunctim et divisim,” sheriffs of Merioneth. They were sheriffs 
under the same grant, at Michaelmas, 1535. 

16th June, 28 Hen. VIII., (1536,) shrievalty granted to John 
Puleston for life. 

Mich’, 29 Hen. VIII., (1537,) John Puleston, Esq., was sheriff, 
and Lewis ap Owen, of Dolgelley, his deputy. 

Mich’, 30 Hen. VIITI., (1538,) the said John Puleston was sheriff, 
and the said Lewis ap Owen his deputy. 

1541. Ellis ap Maurice, of Clenenney, in Caernarvonshire, owner 
of — in the parishes of Bethgelart, Llanfrothen, and Llanvi-, 
hangel y Traethau, in the county of Merioneth, was sheriff under a 
patent dated 18th Nov., 1540, granting the office to him, to hold 
during the king’s pleasure; but from this time, with a single excep- 
tion,— the year of the Restoration,— no person held the shrievalty a 
second successive year. 

The following is a list of the subsequent sheriffs, down to and in- 
cluding the gentleman now officiating : — 


1 The 9th year of Henry VIII. commenced upon 22nd April, 1517, and 
ended upon 21st April, 1518. 
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*1542! Jenkin Vaughan, of Caethle, 


esq. 

*1543 John Powes, of Vaner, esq. 

*1544 Robert Salesbury, of Rig, esq. 

*1545 Edward Stanley, of Harlech, 
esq. 

*1546 Lewis Owen, of Dolgelley, 
esq., Vice-chamberlain of North 
Wales, and Baron of the Ex- 
chequer of Caernarvon. 

*1547 Richard Mytton, esq., lord 
of Mowddwy. 

*1548 Rice Vaughan, of Cors-y-ge- 
dol, esq. 

*1549 Robert Salesbury, of Rig, esq. 

*1550 John (or Evan) David Lloyd, 
of Ceiswyn, esq. 

*1551 John ap Hugh ap Evan, of 
Mathavarn, in the county of 
Montgomery, esq. 

*1552 Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn, ia the county of Denbigh. 

1553 Edward Stanley, of Harlech, 
esq. 

1554 Rich Mytton, esq., Lord of 
Mowddwy. 

*1555 Lewis Owen, of Dolgelley, 
esq., Vice-chamberlain of North 
Wales, and Baron of the Ex- 
chequer of Caernarvon. He was 
murdered near Dinas Mowd- 
dwy, in the month of October 
in this year. 

*1556 Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn. 

1557 Rice Vaughan, of Cors-y- 
gedol, esq. 

*1558 John (or Evan) David Lloyd, 
of Ceiswyn, esq. 

*1559 John Salesbury, of Rig, esq. 

*1560 Ewd. Stanley, of Harlech, esq. 

1561 Hugh Puleston, Esq. 

*1562 John (or Evan) David Lloyd, 
of Ceiswyn, esq. 

*1563 Griffith Glynne, esq. 

*1564 Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn. 

1565 Ellis ap William Lloyd, of 
Rhiwaedog, esq. 
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*1566 John Lewis Owen, of Dolgel- 
ley, afterwards of Llwyn, esq. 

1567 Griffith Glynne, esq. 

*1568 Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn. 

*1569 Piers Salesbury, esq. 

*1570 Owen Wynne, esq, 

*1571 John Yerworth, esq., sup- 
posed to have been of “Tref 
Brysg,” in the parish of Llan- 
uwchllyn. 

*1572 John Gwynne ap Ellis, esq. 

*1573 John Lewis Owen, of Dol- 
elley, esq. 

*1574 Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn. 

1575 Rowland Pughe, the elder, 
of Mathavarn, in the county of 
Montgomery, esq. 

1576 Evan Lloyd David ap John, 
of Nantmynach, esq. 

1577 John Wynn ap Cadwallader, 
of Rhiwlas, esq. 

1578 John Salesbury, of Rig, esq. 

1579 Ellis Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn. 

1580 John Price, of Gogerthun, in 
the county of Cardigan, esq. 

1581 Evan Lloyd, of Yale, in the 
county of Denbigh, esq. 

*1582 Rees Hughes, of Maes-y- 
pandy, esq. 

*1583 Richard ap Hugh ap Evan, 


esq. 

1584 ills Price, LL.D., of Plas 
Tolyn. 

1585 Piers Salesbury, esq. 

*1586 John Wynn ap Cadwallader, 
of Rhiwlas, esq. 

*1587 Hugh Nanney, the elder, of 
Nanney, (now Nannau,) esq. 

*1588 Griffith Vaughan, of Cors-y- 
gedol, esq. 

1589 John Wynn, esq., of Gwydir, 
in Caernarvonshire, but owner 
of property in the hundred of 
Ardudwy. 

1590 John Lewis Owen, of Llwyn, 
esq. 


1The year annexed to each sheriff is that during nearly the whole of which he 


officiated. 
ceding year. 


ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. II. | 


The patent, in many instances, is dated towards the end of the pre- 


Ss 
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_1591 William Maurice, esq., (after- 
wards Sir William,) of Clenen- 
ney, in Caernarvonshire, but 
owner of property in the parish 
of Llanvihangel-y-Traethau, &c. 

1592 Griffith Wynne, esq., of 
Berthdu, in the county of Caer- 
narvon. 

1593 Cadwallader Price, of Rhiw- 


. las, esq. 
*1594 John Vaughan, of Glanllyn, 


5 he 

.1595 Morris Lewis, of Ffestiniog, 
esq. 

1596 Robert Lloyd, of Rhiwgoch, 


esq. 
1597 John Conway, esq. 
1598 Lewis Owen, of Llwyn, esq. 
1599 Matthew Herbert, of Dok. 
geog, in the county of Mont- 
gomery, esq. 
1600 Piers Salesbury. 
*1601 John Wynn, of Gwydir, esq.! 
*1602 Robert Lloyd, of Resed, 


esq. 

1603 Griffith Vaughan, of Cors-y- 
edol, esq. 

*1604 Thomas Vaughan, of Pant 
Glas, in the county of Caernar- 
von, esq. 

*1605 Thomas Needham, esq. 

*1606 Sir Wm. Maurice, of Clenen- 
ney, Knt. 

*1607 Sir James Pryse, of Ynys-y- 
maengwyn, Knt. 

1608 Ednyved Griffith, of Gwydd- 
gwion, esq. 

*1609 John Price, of Rhiwlas, esq. 

*1610 Matthew Herbert, of Dolgeog, 


esq. 
*1611 William Lewis Anwill, of 
Park, esq. 

1612 Sir John Wynn, the younger, 
of Gwydir, Knt. 

1613 John Lloyd, of Vaynol, in 
Flintshire, esq., Registrar of St. 
Asaph. 

1614 John Vaughan, of Caergai, 


esq. 
*1615 ‘Robert Lloyd, of Rhiwgoch, 
esq. 
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*1616 John Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, 
esq. 
*1617 ~_ Gwyn, of Dolaugwyn, 


esq. 

*161 8 William Wynne, of Glyn, esq. 

*1619 Humphrey Hughes, of Gwerc- 
las, esq. 

*1620 Sir Jame Pryse, of Ynys-y- 
maengwyn, Knt. 

*1621 John Vaughan, of Caergai, 


esq. 
*1622 John Vaughan, of Caethle, 


esq. 

*1623 ‘Thomas Lloyd, of Nanffreyr, 
and of Milton, juxta Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent, esq. 

1624 Wm. Lewis Anwy]l, of Park, 


esq. 
1625 Robert Lloyd, of Rhiwgoch, 


esq. 

*1626 William Vaughan, of Cors- 
y-gedol, esq. 

*1627 Hugh Nanney, jun., of Nan- 


ney, esq. 

*1628 Picrs Lloyd, of Dél, esq. 

*1629 William Oxwicke, of Coven- 
try, esq. 

*1630 Henry Pryce, of Taltreuddyn, 


esq. 
1631 Rowland Pugh, of Mathavarn, 


esq. 
*1632 Tite Owen, of Clenenney, 
esq., afterwards Sir John Owen, 
Knt. 
1633 Edmond Meyrick, of Garth- 
llwyd, esq. 
*1634 Lewis Nanney, of Maes-y- 
__ pandy, esq. 
*1635 Evan Evans, of Tan-y-Bwlch, 


esq. 

1636 Richard Vaughan, of Cors-y- 
gedol, esq. He died on the 
14th of July, in this year, and 
John Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, 
served the office of sheriff for 
the remainder of it. 

1637 William Wynne, of Glyn, esq. 

1638 Hugh Nanney, of Nanney, 


esq. 
*1639 Griffith Lloyd, of Maes-y- 
neuadd, esq. 


1 Afterwards raised to the dignity of a Baronet. 
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1640 Thomas Phillipps, of the 
county of Salop, esq. 

1641 Lewis Anywl, of Cemmaes, 
esq. He died in his office, and 
Griffith Nanney, of Dolaugwyn, 
esq., served as sheriff for the 
remainder of the year. 

1642 John Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, 


esq. 
*1643 howked Vaughan, of Caer- 
ai, esq. 
*1644 John Morgan, of Celli Ior- 
werth, esq. 

1645 William Owen, esq. ‘ Con- 
stable of Harleigh ; noe sessions 
kept this yeare, he held out his 
castle for y® king for halfe a 
yeare siedge.”! 

1646 No sheriff. 

1647 Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, 
esq. ‘He was made by the 
parliament.”! 

1648 Owen Salesbury, of Rig, esq. 
“ He was made by the parlia- 
ment. Noe sessions kept this 
year.”! 

1649 Maurice Williams, of Nan- 
mor, esq. “In the beginning 
of his time, upon the 30th of 
January, 1648, [1648-9] was 
our Soueraigne Lord y* King 
beheaded, and a new patent 
sent to all Sheriffes, and Mon- 
archy altered to y° State Govern- 
ment.”! 

*1650 Robert Anwyl, of Park, esq. 

1651 Murice Wynn, of Crogen, esq. 

1652 John Lloyd, of Maes-y-Pandy, 


esq. 
1653 Lonis Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, 
esq. 
*1654 ‘owice Lewis, of Pengwern, 
Festiniog, esq. 
1655 John Anwyl, of Llanven- 
diged, esq. 
1656 Wm. Vaughan, of Caethle, 


esq. 
*1657 Robt. Wynne, of Sylvaen, esq. 
1658 Howell Vaughan, of Glanllyn, 
esq. 
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1659 “ R* Anwyll, y°® youngest 
sonne of Wm. Lewis Anwyll; 
he continued sheriff two years, 
and was the first in Charles 
the Second’s reign.”! 

1660 The same. 

1661 Humphrey Hughes, of Gwer- 
clas, esq. 

*1662 Wm. Salesbury, of Rig, esq. 

*1663 Roger Mostyn, of Dol-y- 
corslwyn, esq. 

*1664 John Wynne, of Cwmmine, 


esq. 

*1665 Maurice Williams, of Nan- 
mor, esq. 

*1666 Lewis Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, 


esq. 

*1667 John Lloyd, of Maes-y- 
pandy, esq. 

*1668 Richard Wynn, of Branas, esq. 

*1669 Robert Wynne, of Glyn, esq. 

*1670 John Vaughan, of Caergai,esq. 

*1671 Maurice Wynn, of Llandanwg, 


esq, 
*1672 Howel Vaughan, of Vaner, 


esq. 

*1673 ‘Nathaniel Jones, of Hendwr, 
esq. 

*1674 _ Wynne, of Glyn, esq. 

*1675 Hugh Tudor, of Egryn, esq. 

*1676 Sir John Wynn, of Rhiwgoch 
Bart. 

*1677 Griffith Vaughan, of Cors-y- 
gedol, esq. 

*1678 John Nanney, of Llanven- 
diged, esq. 

*1679 Robert Wynne, of Maes-y- 
neuadd, esa. 

*1680 Richard Nanney, of Cefn- 
deuddwr, esq. 

*1681 Edmund Meyrick, of Uchel- 
dre, esq. 

*1682 Wm. Vaughan, of Caergai, 


esq. 

*1683 Vincent Corbet, of Ynys-y- 
maengwyn, esq. 

*1684 Anthony Thomas, of Hendre, 
esq. 

*1685 Lewis Lewis, of Penmaen, esq. 

*1686 Richard Poole, of Caenest, esq. 


1An old list of the sheriffs for Merionethshire, at Porkington, in Shropshire, 


ending with the year 1673. 
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*1687 Richard Mytton, of Dinas 
Mowddwy, esq. 

*1688 Sir Robt. Owen, of Glyn, knt. 

*1689 Charles Hughes, of Gwerclas, 


esq. 

*1690 John Jones, of Uwchlawr- 
coed, esq. 

*1691 John Grosvenor, esq. He 
died before the expiration of 
the year, and was succeeded for 
the remainder of it by Hugh 
Nanney, of Nanney, esq. 

*1692 Thomas Owen, of Llynlloed, 


esq. 

*1693 Owen Wynne, of Pengwern, 
“ 

*1694 Wm. Anwyl, of Dolfeiniog, 
esq. 

*1695 Richard Owen, of Peniarth, 
esq. 

*1696 John Lloyd, of Aberllefeny, 
esq. 

*1697 Howel Vaughan, of Vaner, 
esq. 

*1698 Richard Vaughan, of Cors-y- 


gedol, esq. 
*1699 Wm. Lewis Anwyl, of Park, 


esq. 
*1700 Evan Wynne, of Cwmmine, 


esq. 
*1701 John Nanney, of Llanven- 
.  diged, esq. 
*1702 Edward Holland, of Pentre, 


esq. 
*1703 David Lloyd, of Hendwr, esq. 
*1704 Morris Williams, of Hafod- 
garegog, esq. 
*1705 John Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, 


esq. 

*1706 Sir William Williams, of 
Llanvorda, Bart. 

*1707 SirGriffith Williams, of Marle, 
Bart. 

*1708 John Wynne, of Garthmeilio, 


esq. 
*1709 hin Vaughan, of Caergai, esq. 
1*1710 Roger Price, of Rhiwlas, esq. 
*1711 Thomas Meyrick, of Berth- 
twyd, esq. 
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*1712 Hugh Owen, of Caerberllan, 


esq. 
*1713 Wa. Owen, of Glyn, esq. 
*1714 Wm. Wynn, of Maes-y- 
neuadd, esq. 
*1715 Lewis Owen, of Peniarth, esq. 
*1716 John Evans, of Kyffty, esq. 
*1717 Richard Weaver, of Corwen, 


esq. 
*1718 ‘Gritith Wynne, of Taltreud- 
dyn, esq. 
*1719 Ellis Jones, of Nantbydyr, esq. 
*1720 Hugh Hughes, of Gwerclas, 


esq. 
*1721 ‘Richard Mytton, of Dinas 
Mowddwy, esq. 
*1722 Thomas Price, of Glyn, esq. 
*1723 David Lloyd, of Bodnant, esq. 
*1724 Giwn Lloyd, of Hendwr, esq. 
*1725 Robert Lloyd, of Dolglessyn, 


esq. 
*1726 Athelstan Owen, of Rhiwsae- 
son and Ynys-y-maengwyn, esq. 
*1727 Wm. Wynn, of Taltreuddyn, 


esq. 
*1728 John Nanney, of Maes-y- 
andy, esq. 
*1729 Griffith Roberts, of Blaen-y- 
Ddol, esq. 
*1730 Foulk Lloyd, of Kilan, esq. 
*1731 Wm. Price, of Rhiwlas, esq. 
1732 Edward Lloyd, of Gwerclas, 


esq 
1733 Hugh Thomas, of Hendre, 


esq. 
1734 Robert Wynne, of Maes-y- 
neuadd, esq. 
1735 Robert Vaughan, of Hengwrt, 


esq. 
1736 John Mytton, of Dinas 
Mowddwy, esq. 
1737 Robert Meyrick,of Ulcheldre, 


esq. 
1738 Jno. Lloyd, of Rhiwaedog, esq. 
1739 Richard Anwy], of Dolfeiriog, 


esq. 

1740 Thomas Pryse, of Rig, esq. 

1741 Robert Wynne, of Cwmmine, 
esq. 


'From about this time, it became the custom to give, annually, a list of the 


sheriffs in some of the periodical 


ines. early a complete series, from 1732 


to the present time, will be found in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
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1742 Robert Gryffydd, of Tan-y- 
Bwlch, esq. 
1743 Maurice Jones, of Ddol, esq. 
*1744 Wm. Lewis Anwyl, of Bod- 
talog, esq. 
*1745 Edward Williams, of Peniarth, 


1746 6 Robert Parry, of Goppa, esq. 

1747 Hugh Hughes Lloyd, 
Gwerclas, Esq. 

1748 Owen Wynne, of Pengwern, 
esq. 

17 >. a Holland, of Pentre- 
mawr, esq. 

1750 Wm Wynne, of Park, esq,, 
and of Wern, in the county of 
Caernarvon. 

1751 Maysmore Maurice, of Rha- 
gatt, esq. 

1752 Hugh Vaughan, of Hengwrt, 
esq. 

17538 Robert Price, of Caecoch, esq. 

1754 John Mostyn, of Clegir, esq. 

1755 Wm. Humffreys, of Maerdy, 


esq. 
1756 Richard Owen, of Caethle, 
esq. 
1757 Peter Price, of Dolgamedd, 


esq. 

1758 Wa. Wynne, of Maes-y- 
Neuadd, esq. 

1759 Humphrey Edwards, of Tal- 
garth, esq. 

1760 Robert Vaughan Humphreys, 
of Caerynwch, esq. 

1761 Lewis Owen, of Caerberllan, 


esq. 

1762 Robert Wynne, of Cwmmine, 
esq. 

1763 John Mytton, of Dinas 
Mowddwy, esq. 

1764 Wm. Lloyd of Rhiwaedog, 


esq. 
1765 John Pugh, of Garthmaelan, 


esq. 

1766 Kaward —— Pugh, of 
Tygwyn, e 

7 pie “Kyffin, of Bryn-yr- 

dyn, 

1768 Robert, ‘Godolphin Owen, of 
Glyn, esq. ; and of Porkington, 
in Shropshire. 

*1769 Rice Jas., of Dolgelynen, esq. 
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1770 Evan Gryffydd, of Plas Tan- 
y-Bwlch, esq. 

1771 Richard Parry, of Goppa, esq. 

1772 Wm. Wynne, esq., of Peniarth 
and Park; and of Wern, in the 
county of Caernarvon. 

aie ay Edwards, of Talgarth, 


of *177 4 —_— Powel, of Bronbiban, 


es 
1775 Lewis Nanney, of Llwyn, esq. 
1776 Wm. Williams, of Peniarth- 
uchaf, esq. 
1777 John Vaughan, of Dol-y- 
Melynllyn, esq. 
1778 Richard Price, of Rhiwlas, esq. 
1779 Henry Arthur Corbet, of 
Ynys-y-maengwyn, esq. 
1780 David Roberts, of Tan-y- 


gair, esq. 
1781 Edward Lloyd, of Maesmor, 


esq. 
1782 Wm. Humffreys, of Maerdy, 
esq. 
1783 Robert Evans, of Bodwenni, 


esq. 
17 84 Robers Howel Vaughan, of 
Hafod Owen, esq. 
1785 John Jones, of Cyffdy, esq. 
1786 Griffith Price, of Brach-y- 
ceunant, esq. 
*1787 John Jones, of Rhydyfen, esq. 
*1788 Griffith Evans, of Cwm-yr- 
afon, esq. 


*1789 Edward Lloyd, of Pale, esq. 


1790 John Wynne Pugh, of Garth- 
maelan, esq. 
1791 Griffith Roberts, of Bodunlliw, 


esq. 

1792 Edward Corbet, of Ynes-y- 
maengwyn. esq. 

1793 William Jobn Lenthall, of 
Ucheldre, esq. 

1794 Owen Ormsby, of Glyn, esq. ; 
and of Porkington, in Shrop- 
shire. 

1795 Robt. Lloyd, of Cefn Coed, esq. 


*1796 Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd, of 


Park, Bart. He was appointed 
sheriff for this year at the usual 
time, but on the 19th of March 
appeared in the Gazette, “ Wil- 
liam Lloyd, of Cwmbhusion, 
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Cwmheision — and of Plas 
ower, in the county Denbigh, | 
esq., appointed sheriff of the 
county of Merioneth, vice Sir 
Edward Price Lloyd, Bart.” 
1797 Bell Lloyd, of Tyddyn Llan, 


esq. 

1798 Robert Watkin Wynne, of 
Cwmmine, esq. 

1799 Sir Thomas Mostyn, of Cors- 
y-gedol, Bart.; and of Mostyn, 
in Flintshire. 

1800 Buckley Hatchett, of Tyn-y- 
Pwil, esq. 

1801 J. Passingham, of Hendwr, 


esq. 

1802 John Meredydd Mostyn, of 
Clegir, esq. 

1803 Jno. Forbes, of Cefnbodig, esq. 

1804 Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd, of 
Park, Bart.; and of Pengwern, 
in Flintshire. 

1805 John Edwards, of Penrhyn, 
“. ; and of Greenfields, Mach- 
ynileth.! 

*1806 Hugh Jones, theelder, of Hen- 
gwrt Ucha, esq. He was ex- 
cused from serving the office, 
and Thomas Jones, esq., then, 
or afterwards, of Ynys-faig, in 
the parish of Celynin, appointed 
in his stead. 

1807 R. H. Kenrick, of Ucheldre, 


esq. 
1808 Pryce Edwards, of Talgarth, 


esq. 
1809 Wm. Davis, of Ty Ucha, esq. 
1810 John Davies, of Aberllefeny, 


esq. 

181 1 Hugh Reveley, of Bryn-y- 
Gwyn, esq. 
*1812 Wm. Wynne, of Peniarth, esq. 
1813 T. Edwards, of Ty Isa, esq. 
1814 Wm. Gryffydd Oakeley, of 
Pas Tan-y-Bwlch, esq. 

1815 Lewis Vaughan, of Penmaen 
Dovey, esq. 

1816 John Davies, of Fronheulog, 
esq. 

1817 Sir John Evans, of Hendre- 
forfydd, Knt. 





1 Now, (1847,) Sir John Edwards, Bart. 


1818 John Edwards, of Coed-y- 
Bedw, esq. 
1819 Edward Owen, of Garthyng- 
harad, esq. 
1820 Thomas Fitzhugh, of Cwm- 
heision, esq. 
1821 John Mytton, of Dinas 
Mowddwy, esq. 
1822 James Gill, of Pant Glas, esq. 
1823 John Wynne, of Meyerth, esq. 
1824 Athelstan Corbet, of Ynys-y- 
maengwyn, esq. 
1825 Francis Roberts, of Gerddi- 
bluog, esq. 
1826 Wm. Casson, of Cynfel, esq. 
1827 Thomas Hartley, of Llwyn, 
esq. 
1828 Thomas Casson, of Blaen-y 
Ddol, esq. 
*1829 Sigg, OR Bankes, of Dol- 
y-Moch, esq. 
*1830 Jones Panton, of Llwyn- 
wern, esq. 


gwern, esq 
*1831 Hugh Lloyd, of Cefnbodig, 


esq. 

*1832 Wo. Turner, of Croesor, esq. 

*1833 George Jonathan Scott, of 
Peniarth Uchaf, esq. 

*1834 Charles Gray ‘Harford, of 
Bryntirion, esq. 

*1835 John Henry Lewis, of Dol- 


gin, esq. 

*1836 John Ellerker Boulcott, of 
Hendre Issa, esq. 

*1837 Sir Robt. Williames Vaughan, 
of Nannau, Bart. 

*1838 John Manners Kerr, of Plas 
Issa, esq.; a general in the 


army. 

*1839 Hon. Edward Mostyn Lloyd 
Mostyn, of Cors-y-gedol. 

*1840 George Price Lloyd, of Plas- 
yn-dre, Bala, esq. 

*1841 John Williams, of Bron-eryri, 


esq. 

*1842 Hes. Thomas Pryce Lloyd, 
of Mochras. 

*1843 Owen Jones Ellis Nanney, 
of Cefndeuddwr, esq. 

*1844 David White Griffith, of 
Sygun, esq. 
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#1845 Richard Watkin Price, 
Rhiwlas, esq. 

*1846 Sir Robt. Williames Vaughan, 
of Nannau, Bart. 


of 
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*1847 John Griffith Griffith, of Tal- 
treuddyn Fawr, esq.; and of 
Llanfair, in the county of Caer- 
narvon. 


The arms of the county of Merioneth, as given at the head of this 
communication, are from a manuscript, formerly, and probably now, 


at Dolforgan, in Montgomeryshire. 


They are, Azure; three goats 


salient, Argent; bearded horned and footed, Or; in the field, 
dexter base point, a rising sun of the third. 


Feb. 27th, 1847. 
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No. 


TREF-JoSsETH, vulgo 
TREV-ASSETH. 


Hc villula cujusdam Josephi pre 
se nomen fert. Terra hee prisca 
Britonum lege libera est ex Rotulis 
Extente (Schedule Inquisitionum 
collectee hi rotuli sunt, ex quibus 
consutis Extente Codex conficitur) 
in duo allodia dispertita cognoseitur: 
primo in allodium vel wele Dafydd 
Gwynn, quod eo tempore Howelus 
ap Gwynn solus tenuit, pro redditu 
uotannis solvens 12 solidos cum 2 
enariis. Alterum vero allodium 
tune dictum Wele Dafydd ap Ior- 
werth, tenentibus ibidem Ryrido et 
Dafydd Llwyd, Griffino ap Dafydd 
ap Iorwerth aliisque coheredibus, 
qui annuatim fisco regis 12 reddide- 
runt solidos cum 2 denariis ; omnes- 
que coheredes hujus ville: sectam ad 
molendinum de Rhossir, et opus ma- 
nerii facere consueverunt, pro quo- 
libet relevio et amobro 10 solidos 
persolventes: ad cursum stalonis, cum 
princeps ad manerium veniret, ob- 
eundum eorum villani tenebantur. 
Ex hoc ad proxima nobis tempora, 
alternatis quibus nescio vicibus, pos- 
sessio hujus ville ad familiam Llan- 
gwyvensem devoluta est, cui per 
aliquot annos e re fuit. Domum habet 
a quodam Petro Johnson concinne 
extructum, qui mercatoriam ibi ali- 


¥ 


TREF-JOSSETH, COMMONLY CALLED 
TREV-ASSETH. 


Tuis little township bears the name 
of one Joseph. The land under the 
ancient law of the Britons is free, as 
appears from the rolls of the Extent, 
(these rolls are a collection of the 
schedules of inquisitions, from which, 
when collected together, the codex 
of the Extent has been formed,) and 
is known to have been divided into 
two allodies ; first, into the allody or 
wele of Dafydd Gwyn, which was 
held at that time by Howel ap Gwyn 
alone, who paid twelve shillings and 
twopence as annual rent. The other 
allody was then called Wele Dafydd 
ap Iorwerth, being held by Ririd ap 
Dafydd Llwyd, Griffin ap Dafydd ap 
Iorwerth, and other coheirs, who 
paid twelve shillings and twopence 
into the royal treasury. And all the 
coheirs of this township were wont 
to do suit at the mill of Rhossir, and 
to perform manorial work, paying 
for every relief and amobrum ten 
shillings. Their villains were bound 
to attend to their course of stalonage 
whenever the prince arrived at his 
manor, 

Henceforward, down to the times 
nearest our own, the possession of 
this township, by some alternations 
or other, devolved to the Llangwyven 
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quamdiu exercuit officinam, non ita 

ridem habitatam: ex hac familia ad 

oldianam de Tre’r Ddol erecta est 
hee villula: nulla ibi mora; ad Meiri- 
cianam de Bodorgan jam iterum de- 
lapsa ibi sese figit. Dominus enim 
Audoenus Bold, vir omnibus qui 
norant in amore et honore, hanc 
terram nepoti suo Audoeno Meirik 
de Bodorgan cum toto heredio lega- 
vit, cujus nunc ex asse est, et colonis 
pro uno tenemento elocatur. 


Ruanpir Gapoa, 


Proxima ad orientem precedenti 
terree est villula, que vocatur, Rhan- 
dir Gadog, i.e., comportio cujusdam 
Cadoci, que unum duntaxat in Ex- 
tenta Regia complectitur allodium, 
nempe Wele Simwnt ap Gwilmot, 
quod tune temporis Griffinus ap 
Dafydd ap Gryffydd Vychan, solus 
tenens, possidebat. Terra jam inde 
estimatur libera, et sub se nativos ali- 
quot mancipavit vassalos, qui Gwili- 
mo ap Griffydd ap Gwilym de Pen- 
mynydd preetio pree manibus soluto, 
juxta barbariem gentis, erant venun- 
dati, ut supra innueram. Ad ville 
statum quod attinet, redditus fiscalis 
ex hac proveniens olim 7 solidis et 4 
denariis constabat, Principique quot- 
annis solutus est; verum consuetudine 
et usu tenus, sectam ad Comitatum 
et Hundredum, pro relevio decem 
solidos ac totidem pro amobro, cum 
acciderint, persolvere tenebantur, sec- 
tamque ad molendinum newydd, tam 
liberi tenentes quam nativi hujus 
ville: tenentes vero liberi ad trices- 
simum vas (emolumentum pro grano 
conterendo erat) et nativi ad vicesi- 
mum quintum, theolonio conficiunt. 
Hi olim redditus; hee consuetudo ; 
omnia hujusmodi, jam rebus immuta- 
tis, fere prorsus exoleverunt. Multis 
ab hinc annis hee terra Willimo de 


family, which owned it for several 
years. It has a house, neatly built 
by one Peter Johnson, who hogs a 
shop there for some time, but it has 
not been so inhabited of late. From 
this family the little township came 
into that of Bold of Tre’r Ddol, but did 
not remain there long; and having 
passed into that of Meiric of Bodor- 
gan, it has there remained. For Mr. 
Owen Bold, a man had in love and 
honour of all who knew him, be- 
queathed this land, with all its in- 
heritance, to his nephew, Owen 
Meiric, of Bodorgan, who is now the 
proprietor of the whole; and it is let 
to the farmers as one tenement. 


‘ Raanpir Gapoa. 


Next to the preceding territory 
eastward is the small township of 
Rhandir Gadog, that is, the portion 
of Cadoc; which, in the royal Ex- 
tent, comprehends only one allody, 
namely, the Wele of Simwnt ap 
Gwilmot, which at that time was 
possessed by Griffin ap Dafydd ap 
Gryffydd Vychan, sole tenant. From 
thenceforth the land is reckoned free, 
and it has with itself conveyed the 
right of several .vassals, who had 
been sold to Gwilym ap Gruffydd ap 
Gwilym, of Penmynydd, the price 
being paid into his hands, according 
to the barbarous usage of the nation, 
as I have before signified. With 
respect to the state of the township, 
the fiscal rent arising out of it 
formerly amounted to seven shillings 
and fourpence, and was paid yearly 
to the prince; but by custom and 
usage they were bound to do suit at 
the county and hundred courts, pay- 
ing ten shillings for a relief, and as 
many for an amobrum, whenever 
such might happen; and both the 
free tenants and natives of this town- 
ship were to perform service at the 
new mill. The free tenants, how- 
ever, pay as toll one measure in 
every thirty, (which was the fee for 
grinding the corn,) and the natives 
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Ia Wood, qui in hac insula plurina 
conquisivit latifundia vel emptionibus 
vel Regis donatione (confiscationum 
in hoc agro inquisitor erat) e re sua 
competabat, Laribusque Llangwyven- 
sibus per multos annos conserviit, 
usque ad mortem abnepotis hujus 
Willimi de la Wood, viz., domini 
Johannis Wood, qui domino Audoeno 
Bold serius dicto, ejus ex sorore ne- 
poti; hanc terram legavit; illeque 
jam recens conscriptus heres suo 
ibidem ex sorore nepoti, domino 
Audoeno Meirick de Bodorgan, citius 
reliquit, usufructu interim hujus cum 
preecedenti terra, per aliquot annos 
ad sorores dicti Audoeni Meirick 
nuptum locandas disposito, heredium 
jurisque ascriptio sibi impresentiam 
omnino sunt. 


TREV-IRWYDD VEL TRE-VERWYDD 


Vitta hee an ab ethnico quercus 
enutriendi ritu nomen ascivit, affir- 
mare nemo qui ausus est, surculos 
enim et propagines illius venerande 
arboris nostro idiomate, viz. Ir-wydd, 
ad lucos colendos maxime Druidibus 
e religione esse, notum est, et cum 
Druides olim catervatim hune in 
locum convolaverunt, scholas et tri- 
bunalia constituerunt, ut alibi rem 
palam explicui; ille vix a verisimili 
videbiter abludere, qui hanc villam 
ab eorum ritibus et quercuum semi- 
nariis eo loco consitis, nomen mutuare 
sategerit; sed conjecturis et verisimil- 
limis,missis, ad apertiora et notiora 
rem defero. In extente Delviane 
codice, qui auctoritate sua assen- 
sum premit, videtur hanc villulam 
a quodam Merwytho nomen suum 
accepisse, indeque Tre-Merwydd 
vel Tre-Verwydd, V pro M, ut 
syntaxi Britannica frequens est. Ex 
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one in twenty-five. This was the 
rent formerly ; this the custom ; but 
all things of this sort have now grown 
entirely out of use, the payments 
being altered. Many years ago this 
territory belonged to William de la 
Wood, who acquired many and large 
possessions in the island, either by 
purchase or by royal gift, (he was 
inquisitor of confiscations in this dis- 
trict,) and it was subject to the Llan- 
gwyven family for many years, even 
until the decease of this William de 
la Wood’s great grandson, namely, 
Mr. John Wood, who bequeathed 
this land to Mr. Owen Bold, recently 
mentioned, his sister's son. And he 
being just constituted heir, left it 
again in like manner to Mr. Owen 
Meiric, of Bodorgan, his sister's son ; 
and whilst in the mean time the usu- 
fruct of this, with the former land, 
has been for several years appor- 
tioned as a marriage portion to the 
sisters of the said Owen Meiric, the 
inheritance and claim of right are at 
present exclusively his own. 


TREV-IRWYDD OR TRE-VERWYD. 


Whether or not this township ob- 
tained its name from the pagan rite 
of rearing the oak nobody has ven- 
tured to say, for it is known that the 
shoots and slips of that venerated 
tree, which in our language are 
called Ir-wydd, were according to 
the religion of the Druids very much 
used by them in their grove-worship- 
ping. And since the Druids formerly 
fled in crowds into this place and 
established schools and tribunals, as 
I have elsewhere clearly explained, 
it would appear that he could scarcely 
be wrong, who should maintain that 
this township borrowed its name 
from their rites, and the nurseries of 
oak trees planted in the place. Leav- 
ing, however, conjectures and prob- 
abilities aside, I proceed to matters 
more clear and known. In the codex 
of the Delvian Extent, which by its 
own authority claims our assent, it 


T 
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authentico illo scripto videmus hanc 
villam pro terra nativa, i.e. villanicee 
sortis computari, quatuor allodia 
suo gremio complectentem, viz: 
= tllodium vocatum fuit Wele 

adoc ap Merwydd, in quo Evanus 
ddu ap Madoc, Dafydd ap Dafydd, 
aliique coheredes, jus possidendi 
suum eo tempore exigebant, red- 
debantque inde Domino Regi 8 
denarios, supra 9 solidos, per an- 
num. fecundum allodium dictum 
fuit Wele Iorwerth ap Merwydd, in 
quo solus Mereduthus ap Llowarch, 
qui annuatim fisco regis 8 solidos et 
9 denarios pro redditu solvebat: in 
hoc allodio duo boviatus domini 
Regis pro Escheta estimantur. Ter- 
tium allodium nominatum erat Wele 
Llowarch ap Merwydd, ubi Bleddyn 
ap Madoc, Madoc ap Dafydd, aliique 
coheeredes, suas terras possidebant, 
reddentes inde domino Regi quolibet 
anno 8 solidos et 9 denarios. Quar- 


tum allodium vocatum fuit Wele 
Gweli Saint Ffraid a domino Rege 


pro Escheta resumptum, cujus annui 
redditus 8 solidi et 9 denarii, terre 
enim pro Escheta resumpte contine- 
bant per estimationem sesquiquartam 
~— totius ville. Tenentes vero 

orum quatuor allodiorum ex antiqua 
lege sectam fecere ad molendinum 
novum, vulgo, melin newydd apud 
Rhossir ; et solvere consuevere pro 

uolibet relevio decem solidos, toti- 

emque pro quolibet amobro, cum 
acciderint, et ad cursus stalonis Rhag- 
lottique perferendos cum advenerint, 
obstricti ; opusque manerii de Rhossir 
una cum aliis hujus comoti villanis, 
ut solens erat, illis conficiendum in- 
cubuit. Ad nostra pene tempora per 
horum tenentium successores ere illo 
pro illis solito soluto [i.e. paying the 
old rent] hee allodia pervenerunt : 
quum eorum duo, superiori seculo, 
allodia domino Richardo Prytherch de 
Myfyrion, duoque reliqua uni ex 
antiquis tenentibus, pretio soluto, ven- 
dita sunt, ex quibus omnes fere hujus 
ville terree venditionibus nuperis do- 
mini Piercei Lloyd dicti, Richardi ap 


ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


appears that this little township had 
received its name from one Merwyth, 
from whence was formed Tre Mer- 
wydd or Tre Verwydd, the M being 
changed into V, as is frequently the 
case in British syntax. From that 
authentic document we see that the 
township in question was: considered 
a native land, i.e. of a villain condi- 
tion, comprehending four allodies, 
viz., the first allody was called Wele 
Madog ap Merwydd, in which Evan 
Ddu ap Madog, Dafydd ap Dafydd, 
and other coheirs claimed at that 
time their right of possession, and 
they paid out of it to the king nine 
shillings and eight pence a year. The 
second allody was called Wele Ior- 
werth ap Merwydd, and was posses- 
sed by Meredydd ap Llowarch alone, 
who paid annually into the royal 
treasury eight shillings and nine 
pence for rent; in this allody two 
boviates are escheated to the king. 
The third allody was designated 
Wele Llowarch ap Merwydd, where 
Bleddyn ap Madog, Madog ap 
Dafydd, and other coheirs possessed 
their lands, paying to the king the 
annual rent of eight shillings and 
nine pence. The fourth allody was 
called Wele Gwely Saint Ffraid, re- 
sumed as an escheat by the king, of 
the annual rent of eight shillings and 
nine pence; for the lands resumed as 
escheats were estimated as contain- 
ing more than the fourth part of the 
whole township. The tenants of 
these four allodies performed their 
suit, in accordance with an ancient 
law, at the new mill, commonly 
called Melin Newydd, at Rhossir, 
and were wont to pay ten shillings 
for every relief, and the like sum for 
every amobrum, whenever those 
happened ; they were bound also to 
attend to their courses of stalonage 
and Rhaglot whenever their turns 
came, and to work on the manor of 
Rhossir, together with other villains 
of this commot, as was usual. 

These allodies have come down to 
nearly our own times through the 











ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


Rhydderch pronepotis e re sunt, et 
tenentibus ad libitum  elocantur. 
Terra est grani et graminis colono- 
rum industria satis benigna, cui palus- 
tres cespites in cineres redacti, focum 
sibi exhilarantes et glebam refocil- 
lantes, maximo in preetio sunt. 

Termini hujus ville ab accolis de- 
signati, percurruntur, incipiendo aSarn 
Dudur per communem viam ad Pen 
yr orsedd; exinde per regiam viam 
ad Maen-lén-y-Marian ; ex qua per 
idem ]6n ad paludem de Malltraeth, 
ubi limes, per aquas ibi stagnantes, 
divergit ad Ynys-y-garreg; exinde 
ad Cruglas; hine ad Ty pen y bryn; 
inde per communem viam ad Cae’r 
beddau ; exinde per eandem viam ad 
Ynys-ferw ; a qua per fossam aqua- 
tilem ad Sarn Dudur. 


TRE-DpINAM. 


A quo etymo huic ville nomen erat, 
non otium rimari nec multum interest ; 
forte (absque exceptione) quod nostra 
vernacula Dinam sonat insignealiquid, 
olim ei competebat; si ab hinc minime 
traductum iri a quo alio non moror: 
rem vero altius repetere veteri Bri- 
tanorum regimine, hee ejusmodi na- 
ture predicatur, ut preeterquam quod 
nativa erat, hoc ultra in Extenta no- 
tandum, scil. etsi non nisi unus tenens 
in hac villula fuerit, ipsemet redditu 
integro onerari debuerat ; quot autem 
allodia olim continebat, in Extenta 
altum silentium: notatum tantum ibi 
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successors of those tenants, paying 
the old rent; when in the last cen- 
tury two of them were sold to Mr. 
Richard Prydderch, of Myfyrion, and 
the remaining two to one of the old 
tenants; and by recent sales almost all 
thelands of this township have become 
the property of Mr. Pierce Lloyd, 
grand nephew of Richard ap Rhyd- 
derch, and are let to tenants at will. 
The land has been rendered by the 
industry of the farmers sufficiently 
productive of corn and pasture; and 
its peat reduced into ashes, as it both 
cheers the hearth and manures the 
ground, is peculiarly valuable. 

The boundaries of this township, 
as they are marked by the inhabi- 
tants, are run over by starting at 
Sarn Dudur and proceeding pe 
the public road as far as Pen-yr- 
Orsedd; from thence by the 
high road to Maen-lén-y-Marian ; 
from thence by the same lén to 
Malltraeth Marsh, where the bound- 
ary diverges through some stagnant 
water to Ynys-y-Garreg; from thence 
to Cruglas; thence to Ty-pen-y- 
bryn; from there by the public road 
to Cae’r-Beddau ; from thence by the 
same road to Ynys-Ferw, and from 
that place by a ditch of water to Sarn 
Dudur. 


TrE-DpDINAM. 


From what etymon this township 
derived its name we have no leisure 
to enquire, nor does it much matter. 
Perhaps, and by way of exception, 
because Dinam in our native langu- 
age signifies “something remark- 
able,”! it was formerly suited to it; 
but it is no matter to me if it be not 
derived from this by anybody else. 
To examine into the matter, how- 
ever, rather more deeply from the 
ancient custom of the Britons, this 
township may be said to be of that 
nature, because besides its being 
native, this circumstance is moreover 


1 Dinam means “ without exception,” or “ certain.”—Epp. ARcH. CAMBR. 
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quod pro quolibet relevio dimidium 
marce, tantumque pro quolibet amo- 
bro tenentibus solvendum incubuit. 
Sectam ad molendinum de Rhossir et 
ad molendinum, vulgo, melin newydd 
solvere tenebantur ; cursumque stalo- 
nis et Rhaglotti, opera molendinorum 
novi et de Rhossir perferre consueve- 
runt tenentes; opusque manerii Rhos- 
siriani cum aliis commotis nativis, 
scil., clausuram circa manerium et 
partem suam capellee domini principis 
apud Rhossir, et omnia que ad mo- 
lendina de Rhossir et newydd, perti- 
nebant, nempe vecturam maharemii 
et molarium (ita loquitur Extenta de 
lignis lapidibusque molendinariis) 
cum omnibus hujusmodi necessariis, 
preter officium, i.e. opus, fabri lig- 
narii, hujus ville tenentes subire soliti 
sunt. 

Hic vero non abs re fore existimem 
si, rebus his aliquam lucem adferendi 
gratia antiquis, chartem illam Nord- 
wallis hominibus ab Hen. septimo 
concessam, que perpaucis teritur 
manibus, paulo diutius subjungere 
immorarer; qua perlecta, quivis con- 
suetudinum veterum larvata quasi 
umbracula, per concessionum rimas, 
jam tum peritura, perspexerit. 


ANTIQUITATES PAROCHIALES. 


observable in the Extent, namely, 
suppose there was only a single ten- 
ant in this little township in question, 
he ought to be burdened with the 
entire rent. As to the number of 
allodies, however, which it formerly 
contained, the Extent maintains a 
profound silence; it is only noticed 
there that it was incumbent upon the 
tenants to pay for every relief half a 
mark, and as much for every amo- 
brum. The tenants were bound to 
do suit at the mill of Rhossir, and at 
the mill commonly called Melin 
Newydd, and were wont to attend to 
their respective courses of stalon and 
Rhaglot, to the work of the new and 
Rhossir mills. And the tenants of 
this little township, with other natives 
of the commot, were accustomed to 
do the work of the manor of Rhossir, 
that is to say, to attend to the fence 
around the manor and their own por- 
tion of the prince’s chapel at Rhossir, 
and all things which appertained to 
the Rhossir and new mills; namely, 
the carriage of timber for building, 
and the molarium, (which term the 
Extent uses to denote wood and stone 
for the mill,) with all necessaries of 
this sort, besides [guery, except ?] 
the office or employment of a car- 
penter. 

I cannot think it alien to the 
purpose here, if, for the sake of 
throwing some light upon these 
ancient matters, I tarry a little longer 
to subjoin the charter which was 
given to the North Wales men by 
Henry VII., and which is in but 
very few hands. On perusing it 
any one may see, as it were, the 
ghostly shadows of old customs, 
through the chinks of grants, even 
then about to perish. 
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SEAL OF THE COLLEGE, OR PECULIAR, OF 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


FOUND NEAR DENBIGH. 





Tue seal, of which an accurate engraving is given above, 
through the liberality of Joseph Ablett, Esq., of Llanbedr 
Hall, Ruthin, was found in a house formerly inhabited by 
Mr. Llwyd. It is now noticed, not on account of any con- 
nexion with the principality, but from the circumstances of 
its having been found on Welsh ground, and of its fine pre- 
servation. The impression, from which the engraving was 
made, is of exactly the same size, and so perfect as to appear 
comparatively recent; nothing, however, is known as to how 
it came into Wales, nor what document it was appended to. 
A full account of the college and church of Stratford-on- 
Avon, more satisfactory indeed than that given in Dugdale’s 
Monasticon, (new edition,) vol. 6, part 3, p. 1471, will be 
found in Neale and Lekeux’s Collegiate and Parochial 
Churches, vol. 2; and to that work, as well as to Dugdale’s 
Warwickshire, we refer our readers. It will be sufficient 
for the explanation of the device of the seal to give the 
following extract : — 

“This church was originally a rectory, in the patronage of the 
bishops of Worcester, in whose diocese it is situate; and was pur- 
chased in the tenth year of Edward III., anno 1337, of Simon 
Montacute, the then bishop, by John de Stratford, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and presented to the chantry which he had previously 
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founded in the chapel of St. Thomas the Martyr, adjoining the south 
aisle of the church, which aisle he rebuilt at his own expense. The 
chantry consisted of five priests, of whom the warden and sub- 
warden were perpetual, while the others were elected and removed 
at the warden’s pleasure. Many privileges and immunities were 
procured for it, by the archbishop, from Edward III.; and the 
founder, with other benevolent persons, settled various revenues upon 
it, arising from property in Stratford and other places. In the year 
1353, Ralph de Stratford, Bishop of London, and nephew of the 
archbishop, erected a large substantial mansion of stone, afterwards 
called the college, adjoining to the western side of the church-yard, 
as a residence for the priests. 

“To the workmen engaged in this building, consisting of ten 
carpenters and ten masons, with their servants, special protection 
was granted by the king’s letters patent, until the edifice should be 
finished. An ample charter, with many additional privileges, was 
granted to the priests by Henry V., in the first year of his reign ; 
and at some period in the reign of that monarch, it acquired the title 
of a Collegiate Church; for in the first year of Henry VI., anno 1423, 
Richard Praty, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, was appointed 
warden, by the style of ‘ Dean of the Collegiate Church.” Thomas 
Balsall, D.D., who was appointed dean in 1465, rebuilt the beautiful 
choir of the church, as it now exists; and dying in 1491, was suc- 
ceeded by Ralph Collingwode, D.D., and Dean of Lichfield ; who, 
desirous of giving full effect to the work commenced by his predeces- 
sor, instituted, with the assent of Sylvester Gygles, then Bishop of 
Worcester, four boy choristers, nominated and admitted by the 
warden, to be daily assisting in the celebration of divine service in 
the church, and for whose maintenance he conveyed to the founda- 
tion certain lands in Stratford, Drayton, and Binton, all in War- 
wickshire. 

“The college had not long been thus completed and endowed, 
when the celebrated Valor Kcclesiasticus was made, in 1535, by 
order of Henry VIII.; in which it was valued, together with the 
church, at the annual sum of £128. 9s. 1d.; and in the survey 
taken at the suppression, in 1546, their value was certified at neariy 
the same amount. On the dissolution of the college, the church was 
erected into a vicarage, with the jurisdiction of a peculiar; and it 
continued in the gift of the succeeding Bishops of Worcester, as 
lords of the manor of Stratford, until the third year of Edward VI., 
when Nicholas Heath, at that time bishop, sold it to John Dudley, 
Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of Northumberland, upon whose 
attainder by Queen Mary, it came to the crown, and was presented 
to by the succeeding lords of the manor.” 


The episcopal figure in this seal is probably that of 
Thomas a Becket, the patron saint of the Chantry; more 
especially as he seems to wear the pallium over his robes. 
Beneath is a shield of arms, on a fesse six crosses(?) The 
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legend is S’ PECULIAR JURISDICTONE D’STRETFORD sup AVANE. 

From this it might be inferred that the seal belonged to the 

Peculiar of Stratford, after the dissolution of the college at 

the time of the great spoliation; but the workmanship 

of the seal indicates the 15th century, and perhaps the reign 
of Henry V. 





AGREEMENT BETWEEN SIR JOHN BLUET, KNT. 
AND WILLIAM MARTELL. Temp. Epw. I. 


The following is a copy of a very curious document of the 
reign of Edward I. The original is quite perfect, with the 
seal attached, bearing the arms of Sir John Bluet, viz.: Or, 
an eagle displayed, Vert. The manor of Langston is about 
four miles from Newport, in the county of Monmouth, and 
was holden by the Bluets as one knight’s fee, under the 
great lordship of Caerleon. This branch of a family ended 
in an heiress, Elenor, daughter of a John Bluet, whose son, 
Philip Baynard, sold the estate in 1383. The Martells were 
lords of Llanviangel, Rogeat, and Llanwaches, in the same 
neighbourhood. John Martell, probably the father of the 
William, party to this deed, was living in 1270. This family 
also seems to have ended in an heiress soon after :— 


An du rengne le Roy Edward 
fiz le Roy Hef) vintenne % quint 
ssi accoumt® p ent® Sire Johan 
Bluet Chevaler t Wylliame Mar- 
tel Cest a saver ge le dist Johan 
Bluet reconust pur lui Tt ces 
heyrs sey est® tenuz a | vaunt- 
dit Wylliame Martel seon vallet 
a toute la vye memes celui Wyl- 
liame en seisaunte souz de Ar- 
gente de bone moneye ‘ de leale 
a retinere de an en an a deus 
termes al Hockeday % la feste 
Seint Michel de seon maner de 
Langeston en Netherwent cest 
a saver des teres ‘t des tenemés 

e Waut! le Swon, Johan le fiz 
homas, Roberd le Joevene Ames 
Le Swon, t Aliz Ketyng de lui 
tenét en la more de Langeston ssi 


In the year of the reign of 
King Edward, son of King 
Henry, one score and five, it was 
thus agreed between Sir John 
Bluet, knight, and William Mar- 
tel, that is to say, that the said 
John Bluet acknowledges for 
himself and his heirs to be bound 
to the aforesaid William Martel, 
his esquire, for the life of the said 
William, in sixty pence of silver 
of good and lawful money, to be 
paid yearly and every year at the 
two terms of Hockday, (i.e. the 
second Tuesday after Easter 
week,) and Michaelmas, out of 
his manor of Langston in Nether- 
went, that is to say, out of the 
lands and tenements that Walter 
le Swon, John Fitz Thomas, 
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ge le vauntdit Wylliame ou son 
certayn atturne les avauntdis tene- 
més pt la vauntdite rente lever a 
lur voliite en quens mayns ge 
memes ceus tenemés devenét 
peussent destreinder saunz con- 
tredit de nully e teles destrestes 
en seon park fermement tener 
ieskes taunt ge de menes cele 
rente seit ppaye. En eusement 
deus Robes p an p's de qua vaunt 
souz de sa chaumbre a toute la vye 
le devauntdit Wylliame la une a 
Nowel * laut® a pentecouste. E 
a sustenir le devauntdit Will’ 
taunt come il vivera en manger e 
en beovere avenauntement come 
a gental homme a peut. E ces 
deus garsuns. E a traner a ces 
deus chevaus feyn ‘t aveine % 
litere ‘t ferure a toute la vye 
memes celui Wrylliame cest a 
saver chesaine mith! un bussel de 
aveine. E pur cest ben fet le de- 
vauntdit Wylliame Martel ser- 
vira le dist Johan Bluet ben a 
lealment come a vallet a peut en 
la guerre mue p entre le ‘Roy de 
Engletere t le Roy de Ffraunce. 
E ausi en Engletere si guerre 
nule sourde ge deu deffende % en 
Gales ‘% en totes teres de sa la 
meer ‘t de la la meer la ou seon cors 
demeyne y est hors ps la tere 
seinte. EK en tornemens en tens 
de pees od en graunt chevall de 
Armes le quel le dist Johan lui 
t°vera ‘t armure bone ‘t avenaunte 
sauns nule defaute p seon ters. 
E a greynnur seurte fere pur cest 
covenaunt en la fourme sus escrite 
ben tt lealment tener le vauntdit 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN SIR JOHN BLUET 


Robert le Joevene, Ann le Swon, 
and Alice Ketyng hold of him in . 
the moor of Langston, so that the 
aforesaid William, or his certain 
attorney, may levy the said rent 
by distress upon the said tene- 
ments in whosoever hands they 
may be, at their will and pleasure, ~ 
without let or hindrance 2 any 
one, and such distress securely 
keep till such time as the said 
rent be duly paid; and also two 
Robes yearly of the value of twenty 
pence from his chamber during 
the life of the said William, one 
at Christmas and the other at 
Easter; and maintain the said 
William as long as he lives in 
sufficient meat and drink as a 
gentleman ought to have, and his 
two boys, (servants,) and to find 
his two horses in hay and oats 
and shoes during the life of the 
said William, that is to say, half 
a bushel of oats each.' And for 
these advantages the said Wil- 
liam Martel will serve the said 
John Bluet well and faithfully 
as an esquire ought to do, in the 
wars now wageing between the 
King of England and the King 
of Pinter: and also in England 
if war should break out there, 
which God forbid, and in Wales, 
and in all other lands either on 
this side the sea, or beyond the 
sea, wherever the said John shall 
be (except the Holy Land;) and 
in tournements, in time of peace, 
with a great war-horse which the 
said John will find him, and 
good and suitable armour with- 


1 The original is not very clear, and it seems uncertain whether we should 
read “Chesaine Mith” or “Chesaine Nith ;” in either case the meaning is 
obscure and the expression new to the translator, who leaves it to the 


reader's judgement. 
moitié d’un boisseau 


It may be rendered in modern French, “ chacun la 
‘avoine.” Mith may be an abbreviation for Mi, or 


mi-part, the half part, or moiety, or moitié. Epp. Arcu. Cams. ] 
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Johan Bluet oblige lui % ces 


heyrs ‘t ces exseceturs t totes ces for the greater security for the 


teres ‘Tt tenemens qu il aveit en 
Engletee t en Gales le jour de la 





out any default on his part; and 


due performance of the covenants 
above written, the said John 


confetton de cest escrite en ky Bluet binds himself and his heirs 


mayns ge il devenderunt en tens 


and executors, and all the lands 


en avaunt. Eausien la destreste and tenements in England and 
des seneschaus ‘t des mareschaus Wales which he holds on the 


fire Seyngnur le Roy de Engle- 
ter®. des Baillifs de la fraun- 
chise de Kaerlyon ky ge il seyent 
si il en nul poynt defaillent des 
covenaunz s* nomes. FE si nul de 
chevaus Je devauntdit Wylliame 
en tens de pees ou de guerre en 
le service le vaunt nome Johan 
Bluet seit periz le dist Johan 
Bluet oblige lui t ces heirs t ces 
exseketurs plenemét de les re- 
storer. En telkmon‘ de quele 
chose les pties s* nomees entre 
chaungablement a cest esc*t pti 
mis lur ceaus Par y ces Tew- 
moynes Sire Joan ap Adam, Sire 
Thomas de Coudray, Sire Joan 
de Knoyvyle, Rouf de la Grave, 
Joan de Howel % autres. Done 
a Cilest® le jeur Seint Laurens, 
an du rengne nost® seyngnur le 
Roy Edward vintenne tt quint. 


day of the completion of this 
writing, in whose hands soever 
they may be in time to come; 
and also that he may be dis- 
trained upon by the stewards or 
marshalls of our lord the King of 
England or the bailiffs of the 
liberties of Caerleon, whosoever 
they may be, if he in any manner 
make default in the above named 
covenants. And if any of the 
horses of the aforesaid William, 
either in time of peace or of war, 
should perish in the service of 
the said John Bluet, the said 
John Bluet binds himself, his 
heirs, and executors, fully to re- 
store them. In testimony of 
which the parties hereto have in- 
terchangeably affixed their seals 
as witnesses, Sir John ap Adam, 
Sir Thomas de Cowdray, Sir 
John de Knoyvyle, Ralph de la 
Grave, John de Howel, and 
others, given at Cilchester, on the 
Feast of St. Lawrence, in the 
year of the reign of our lord 
King Edward, one score and five, 
(10th August, 1297.) 


The three knights who were witnesses to this agreement, 
were neighbours of the parties in Gwent, as were probably 
the others. As the deed was executed so far from home as 
Silchester, it is probable that these Welsh gentlemen and 


their followers formed part 
route to France. 


of a detachment of troops en 


Tuos. WAKEMAN.’ 


Graig, Monmouth, Feb. 1st, 1847. 


ARCHOL. CAMB. VOL. II. ] 
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BULL OF POPE MARTIN V., 


ADDRESSED TO THE ABBOT OF MARGAM, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE, a.p. 1422. 


{The following unpublished MS., relating to a celebrated monastic establishment 
in Glamorganshire, has been obligingly communicated to us by one of the most 


eminent antiquaries of that county.] 


ManrrTINUvs episcopus servus servorum 
Dei dilecto Abbati monasterii de Mar- 
gan Landavensis diocesios salutem et 
amplissimam benedictionem. Signi- 
ficaverunt nobis dilecti filii Abbas et 
conventus monasterii Beate Marie de 
Neoth Cistercensis ordinis, Landa- 
vensis diocesios, quod nonnulli iniqui- 
tatis filii quos prorsus ignorant nemora 
ipsius monasterii decidere et arbores 
absci[n]dere, ac asportare, necnon 
decimas fructus redditus proventus 
emolumenta libros calices ornamenta 
ecclesiastica, et nonnulla alia bona ad 
dictum monasterium spectantia te- 
mere et malitiose occultare detinere 
presumant, non curantes ea prefatis 
Abbati et Conventui exhibere, in ani- 
marum suarum periculum ipsumque 
Abbatis et Conventus et monasterii 
non modicum detrimentum, super quo 
iidem Abbas et Conventus apostolicee 
sedis remedium implorant. Quo circa 
discretioni tue per apostolica scripta 
mandamus, quatenus omnes hajus- 
modi occultos asportatores et deten- 
tores decimarum, fructum redditum 
proventuum et aliorum bonorum pre- 
dictorum et scientes ea occulte deti- 
nere, ex parte nostra, publice in eccle - 
siis coram populo per te vel alium 
moneas ut infra competentem termi- 
num quem eis prefixeris, ea prefatis 
Abbati et conventui a se debita resu- 
mant et revelent, ac de ipsis plenam 
et debitem satisfactionem impendant, 
et si id non implevarint infra alium 
competentem terminum quem eis ad 
hoc peremptorie duxeris prefigendum, 
extunc in eos generalem excommuni- 


Manrtin,! the bishop, the servant 
of the servants of God, to the be- 
loved Abbot of the monastery of 
Margan,? in the diocese of Llandaff, 
health and the fullest benediction. 
Our beloved sons the Abbot and Con- 
vent of the monastery of the blessed 
Mary of Neath,® of the Cistercian 
order, in the diocese -of Llandaff, 
have signified to us that certain sons 
of iniquity, of whose persons they 
are entirely ignorant, presume to 
enter the woods of the said monas- 
tery, to cut down and carry off the 
trees, and rashly and maliciously to 
conceal and secretly to detain tithes, 
fruits, rents, proceeds, emoluments, 
books, chalices, and ecclesiastical 
ornaments and other goods, not 
caring to produce the same to the 
aforesaid the Abbot, Convent, and 
monastery; on which ground the 
said Abbot and Convent implore re- 
dress of the Second See. Therefore, 
by our apostolic writings, we submit 
to your discretion, that on our part 
in the churches before the people, 
by yourself or some other person, 
you admonish these aforesaid car- 
riers-away and detainers of tithes, 
fruits, rents, proceeds, and other 
aforesaid goods, they knowingly de- 
taining these things in a hidden 
manner, that within a competent 
time you shall name to them, they 
restore and reveal the things owed 
to the said Abbot and convent, and 
give full and due satisfaction for the 
same; and if they shall not fulfil this 
within another competent time, 


1 The legend on the leaden seal appended is MARTINUS PP. V. 
* The name is thus spelt till the period of the Reformation, since which it is 


termed Margam 


3 Sic in orig. In the old charters it is usually spelt Neth, and such is the case in 


the Bull of 
Abbey. 


miface IX., recently published in Mr. Francis’ History of Neath 

















cationis sententiam proferas, et eam 
facias ubi et quando expediri videris 
usque ad satisfactionem condignam 
solemniter publicari. 

Dat. Rome apud Sanctum Petrum 
iij. die Aprilis Pontificatus nostri anno 
sexto. 

Pro N. de Genesano. 
P. de WARTENBERG. 
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which you shall think fit peremptorily 
to name to them, then you shall pro- 
ceed with a general sentence of ex- 
communication, and promulgate the 
same when and where it may seem 
expedient to you, until sufficient 
satisfaction be made public. 

Given at Rome, at St. Peter's, 
the third day of April, the sixth year 





of our Pontificate. 
Pro N. de Genesano. 
P. de WARTENBERG. 





PROCEEDINGS 


BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY THE LORDS OF 
THE LORDSHIP OF BROMFIELD AND YALE, AND STATUTES 
AND ORDINANCES MADE AT THE GREAT COURT OF THAT 
LORDSHIP, HOLDEN AT CASTLE LEON, 


Anno 7° Epw. IV., a.p. 1467. 


No. I. 
Tue following transcript of a valuable and highly curious 
MS. has been kindly put at our disposal for publication by 
the Ven. R. Newcome, Archdeacon of Merioneth. It is too 
long to admit of our printing it, except in consecutive parts : 
and it is too important to allow of any portion being 
omitted. 

For a full and interesting account of the Castrum Leonis, 
or Castle Leon, or more properly Castell Lleon, (Castrum 
Legionis,) Holt Castle, Denbighshire, where the Great Court 
was held, the reader is referred to Pennant’s Zour, vol. ii. 
p. 205, edit. 4to, 1778. 


BROMFELD ET YALE. 


Curia magna tenta apud comunem locum juxta Castrum Leonis 
coram Wittmo Stanley milite Jacobo Hubert Rico Fulmerston et 
Georgio Hoton Comissionaf et Consiliar Johannis Ducis Norf ac 
Georgio Nevyll Witto Skotte et Rito Jakes Comissioi Edward 
Nevyll Militis Domini Bergevenny Domino; Dominii de Bromfeld 
et Yale: Auctoritate lray patené déos Dominos ad divers Insur- 
rexcédes Felofi transgressiof ac alia malefact quecumgq, infra d¢m 
Dominiti qualitcumg, fact et ppetrat’ audiend et terminand ac ad 
omnia et singla pro comodo et honore dtos dno} faciend ordinand 
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‘ disponend et exequend Die lune pX post festum sci luce E¥ngtie 
anno regni Regis Edward quarti post Conquestum Anglie septimo. 

Ad hanc Cuf Tenentes et inkitantes Raglie de Merford et 
Wrixhm exacti sunt et compuerunt. Q. Tenentes et inhitantes 
Raglie de Yale exacti sunt et compuerunt. 

Q modo ad hance Cuy ppe Reformaééem et correctoem qm ptu- 
rioz magnos et enormoy Rebellionii pdit’ feloii murdF transgressiofi 
extorconii oppressionii conventiclas ac alios; malefactor quoscumg, 
infra dem Diiium de Bromfeld et Yale jam impune fact’ et ppetra- 
tos Ac etiam ad laudem necnon incrementii virtutis et boni Regi- 
munis infra idem Diiium impostum hend per Comissionarios pdcos 
ex assensu tenenciii et inhitanciti diinij pdci compenciti auctoritate 
supradict’ Divs statut’ ordinadves et pvisiones subscript’ fact’ sunt 
et edit’ p ppetuo duratuy put sequit*. 


Lyve de signo et de jurament’. 


Furst it is ordeyned and stablisshed that it be not lefull to any 
persone to yeve or graunte any sygne tokyn knowleche of any 
lyvey but unto his menyall Svauntes dayly Svynge hym by yere. 
Nor to take any othe or promis of $vice of any man by mouthe or 
writinge nor in any oderwise but of his menyall Svaunts dayly 
Svynge hym by the yere uppon the peyii of C. 8. to be forfeted 
as often tyme as any psone psumeth to doe the contrarie to this 
saide ordinaunce. 

D Recepé lyve. 

Iti it is ordeyned that no man be so hardy to resceyve or take 
of any psone or persones any signe tokyn or knowleche of any 
lyVey but of his maist’ to whom he is meynall 8v‘nt and daily Svynge 
by the yere nor to make any othe pmys or assuraunce of Svice by 
mouthe writinge or odyrwyse but to his mais?’ to whom he is me- 
nyall 3v‘nt and daily Svynge by the yere uppon peyn of xl. § to be 
forfetid to the lorde as often tymes as any psone doth the contrarie 
of this ordin‘ne or any poynt conteyned thereyn. 


D eodm. 


Item it is ordeyned that if any persone or psones have taken any 
gowne Jakette or oder lyVe before the foresaid monday of any psone 
or persones agayn the fourme of the ordyn‘nce of lyvey made That 
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they use not nor were the said gownes Jackettes or oder lyve after 
the feste of xij day next coffiynge but if it be turned into a nodyr 
colour uppon peyn of xl. 8. to be forfettid as often tymes as any 
man doth the contrary. 


D eodm. 


Item it is ordeyned that no man from hensforth serve awaite nor 
do attendaunce to any persone or psones by reson of any lyVey signe 
token or knowlage by hym resceyvid nor by reson of any othe pro- 
mys or coven nt made by mouthe writinge or odirwise but to his 
maister to whom he is menyall $vn‘t and daily svynge by yere upp- 
on peyn to lose xl. 8. as often as any man doth any suche 8vice of 
attendaunce and that all suche other pmys and coveiintes by 
mouthe and writinge be woide in lawe and of non effecte And that 
evy 3v‘nt and laborer drawe and put theym to labour and occupa- 
fion uppon peyn to be taken as a vakabounde. 


Vacaboundes. 


Item that all Vacaboundes and myghty Beggers beynge or coii- 


ynge withynne the Lordshipp departe and goo out of the Lordshipp 
on this syde the feste of Hallowmasse next comyng upon peyn of 
impisonement of theyre bodyes and forfeture of theyre godes and 
catalle. 


Vagabounds. 


Item it is ordeyned that if any vagabounde or myghty Begger 
be founde or seen win the said lordeshipp after the feste of all 
Hallowe be foresaide that it be leeful to evy man to take and areste 
all suche vagaboundes and Beggers and to keep Kem in pisone unto 
the tyme they have founde suerte or swere that they put them selfe 
to labour and occupation or forthw* to departe out of the Lordeshipp. 


Vagabounds. 


Item it is ordeyned that no man take uppon hym to loge main- 
tenen or herborowe aft the said Feste of all Hallowe any suche 
Vagabound or begger win the said lordshipp upon peyn of Forffet- 
ture as oft as he so doth xl. 8.— xiij. 8. iiij. d therof to hym or 
theym that wyll sewe for the lordes and the residue to the lordes 
behoffe. 
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Wepéns. 

Item it is ordeyned that no man presume nor take upon hym to 
bere opinly in any town vilage Feyre or market w'in the said lord- 
shipp spere pollax lawncegay byll gleyve hook swerde nor odir 
wepon havyng poynt or ege but if it be awaitinge on the lordes 
there Styward Constable of theire Castell of Lyons or any odir 


officer or minister doynge or executynge their offices uppon peyn of 
imprisonement and forfetynge of their Wepédns. 


Assistence. 


Item it is ordeyned that all and evy ten‘nt and Resident w'in the 
saide lordship be redy in their best aray defencyble at all tymes and 
places whaii nede shall requier to asiste helpe comforte and mayn- 
tene the lorde Stiward Constable and all other officers and ministres 
in executinge their offices or any thynge apperteynynge to the same 
eVy man uppon peyn of a C. mire. 


De latrone capiend. : 
Item it is ordeined that if any man take any theffe w‘in the saide 


lordshipp’ wt mayno' or» pelfree and bringe the same theff to the 
Castell The Taker shall have the thridde parte of the saide maynot 
and pelfree founden and taken wt the same theffe for his labour 
And yf any man take any theffe w‘out maynot or pelfree and bringe 
the saide theffe to the Castell the said Taker shall have for his 
labour a resonable rewarde of the lordes. 


Sauffecundyte. 


Item it is ordeined that in any Sauffecundyte hereaft to be 
gu nted this clause to be put theryn Ita qd stet rect’ in Cuf nfis si 
quis versus eum loqui voluit ac etiam medio tempore se bene ges- 
serit And also that the lordes have for evy suche Sauffecundite a 
Fyne by the discretion of the Stiward and the Resceyvot to be 
assessed And eVy Sauffecundite made or gu‘nted in contrarie 
fourme af? pclamation made to be voide and of non effect. 


Taxaco Cur. 
Item where the lordes Courtes of late tyme by neccligence of 
the Stiward and Resceyvo' have longe remayned untaxed aswell to 
the grete hurt of the lordes as of their officers it is ordeyned that all 
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fynes and am\cyments of evy Court hereaf? to be holden w'in the 
forsaide lordshipp be taxed and assessed by the said Stiward and 
Resceivou' or by the Rescyvo' and lieffeten‘nt in the absence of the 
saide Stiward and that suche taxacion he made before the Court of 
the same place thaii next folowinge uppon peyn of losynge of their 
fees And also that the Clerke of the Courtes for the tyme beynge 
incontinent aft the taxation of the Courtes make and dely¥ y° 
extretes and engrosetheCourte Rolles uppén peyii of losingeof hisfee. 

Item it is ordeined that no man holde nor kepe any hostrie 
Taverne nor Alehous in desolate places but in Townes uppoii peyn 
every man or woman that so doth hereaf? to forfete C. 8. — xx. 8. 
therof to hym or theym that wyll sue for the lordes in this behalve 
and the residue to the said lordes. 


That the Stiward do execuCion. 


Item for asmuche as grete compleint is made by the terntes 
and inhabitauntes of the saide lordshipp That when any psone or 
psones have recoved any dette or damage in any of the lordes 
Courtes w‘inn the said lordshipp that they may not have dewe exe- 
cucion of suche condempnacions accordynge to the lawe Therefore it 
is ordeined stablisshed and proclaimed that if any psone or persones 
hereaft recove any Dette or Damage in any of the said Courtes 
wtin the said lordshipp of Bromfeld and Yale he that so recoveth 
shall now have execucion at his elleccion of the bodie of him ageyii 
whom he so recoveth or of his godes and catalles or of his landes 
and tenementes in maner and fourme as foloweth hereaf?. 


De Corpore. 


Item if the pleintyffe chose his execucion of the bodye of hym 
that is condempned The Bailly or Minister of the Courte to whom 
it is commaunded by the Stiward or oder Juge or Juges to do exe- 
cucion shall take the bodie of hym so condempned and hym incon- 
tinent to bringe to the lords prison theryn to abide wtout bayll or 
maynprice till the ptie pleyntyffe be content or the condempnacion 


relesid of recorde. 
D Bonis 


And:yf the pleyntiffe chose his execucién of goodes and catalles 
The Bailly or minister of the Court to whom the Stiward or oder 
Juge or Juges have yeven commandemt to do execucion shall by 
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the othes of trewe men do appreyse the goodes and cataits of the 
Defendaunt to the valewe of the condempnacion and af? that suche 
goodes and catalls ben appreised yf the Defendaunt wyll paie the 
condempnacion he shall have and reteyne still his godes and catalls 
and yf he woll not paie the money the Bailly or oder minister 
shall sell suche goodes accordinge as they ben appreised yf the 
pleintyffe or any oder wyll have theym as they ben appreised. 
And yf the pleintyffe nor non oder wyll have theym by that price 
the appreisés shall be compellid to paie the condempnacion and to 
have the same godes to theym selffe as they have appreised them. 


Supplusage d ter¥ et bonis. 


And if the saide goodes be appreised to a gretter valewe than 
the condempnacion draweth to The Bailly or oder minister shall 
answer to the Defendaunt of the Supplusage. And yf the pleyn- 
tiffe chose his execucion of londes and tenementes the Bailly or 
oder minister to whom the Stiward or oder Juge or Juges hath 
commaunded to do execucion shall by the othes of trewe men do 
extende all the landes and tenementes of hym that is condempned 


what is the clere valewe therof by yere and af?’ suche extent made 
to delyV the halfe therof devided by metys and boundes to the 
pleyntyffe to have and holde to hym aft the same extent tyll he be 
of the Issues and prouffites of the same content and satisfied And 
duringe that tyme he shall be ten‘nt p elegit. 


Baylly. 

And the Stiward or his Deputee for the tyme beinge or oder 
Juge or Juges w'in the saide lordspipp shall at all tymes requisite 
yeve straitely in commaundemt to all Bailles and odir ministres of 
the Courtes That they and every of theym do hasty execucion of 
all suche condempnacions trewly whan they or any of theym be 
commaunded w‘out any favo™ and ov that make trewe Reto'e and 
answere at the next Courte how he hath executid his said com- 
aundement And yf the Stiward or his Deputee for the tyme 
beynge or oder Juge or Juges fynde any defaute or untrowth in 
the Bailly or odir minis? in that behalffe that the Stiward or his 
Deputee or oder Juge or Juges corect hym or theym so founde in 
defaute by Imprisonement or am)cyment aftir their discrecione. 

(To be continued.) 
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ARVONA MEDLEVA. 
No. IL. 


BEDDGELERT Priory. 


ere st dae tly 
Wl Sage el 


History oF THE Priory.—The absence of materials for a 
connected history of this religious house is a characteristic 
of its existence, in which it has shared the fate of so many 
other conventual establishments. It is, indeed, by no means 
improbable that not many materials existed ; or, at all events, 
that no very striking historical matters connected with it 
have been left unrecorded. From its very nature, and still 
more from its position, it was calculated to be an abode of 
“that peace which the world cannot give,” and to remain so 
until that peace and that good, which existed here, were 
allowed by Providence to disappear, under the destroying 
hand of a ruthless tyrant and his rapacious ministers. It is 
no reproach to the Priory that we know little about it. 
It was not founded for purposes of worldly ostentation ; it 
ARCHZOL. CAMB. VOL. II.] x 
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was not intended to be the means of advertising the munifi- 
- cence of the several benefactors; it was placed here for the 
good of men’s souls, for the benefit of future generations of 
Christians; and, doubtless, it fulfilled that purpose of holy 
charity as far as the inherent weakness of human institutions 
would allow. 

Situated in one of the loveliest of Cambria’s many lovely 
vales, at the very base of the most august of all her moun- 
tains, on the high road of communication, even in the re- 
motest times of civilization, from the ancient Roman city of 
Secontium towards Meprotanuw, and so into the Salopian 
plains around Uricontum; dedicated to God under the in- 
vocation of the Virgin, and called the House of the Valley 
of the Blessed Mary of Snowdon ; — it must have been con- 
sidered in ancient times as a chosen spot of happy medita- 
tion, and as secure from all the chances and changes of 
worldly existence. The surrounding hills were then, no 
doubt, thickly covered with primeval forests; the scenery 
must have been far more beautiful than it is even at the pre- 
sent time, when it is reckoned one of the most picturesque 
spots in the whole Principality ; and the retired seclusion of 
the brethren must have been complete. 

It is by no means improbable that some kind of Hos- 
pitium had been established here from an early period of 
the Christian history of Wales, and that advantage was 
afterwards taken of this circumstance to found a more im- 
portant establishment. From the words of the charter 
quoted below, and from what is known concerning the 
Roman remains of Caernarvonshire, Beddgelert must have 
been a station, of some kind or another, on what was then 
the great Irish road by way of Holyhead, and therefore must 
have been a place much frequented by pilgrims. On the 
rocks above the church, tradition points out the sites of two 
fortified posts guarding the double vales; and it may be 
readily credited that the place and house were not only as 
the charter states, “ Melioris hospitalitatis,” but also, “ Meli- 
oris note.” 

The first name of importance connected with the fortunes 
of the house, is that of Llewelyn ap lorwerth, mentioned in 


' How truly it has regained this reputation in modern times, let all who 
have experienced the care and attention of Mrs. Pritchard, at the Goat 
Hotel —the best establishment of the kind in Wales — gratefully declare. 
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the charters. This prince may have been the principal 
founder, or he may have consolidated and augmented the 
donations of others. Whether there be any truth in the 
well-known romantic tradition, that hangs over the spot, 
of the Prince slaying here his faithful hound, and which is 
one of the most striking of the many that haunt our 
Cambrian mountains, can hardly be decided. It is a pity 
to reject it, were it only for the poetry of the idea, but it 
is hard to verify it by any historical document. The Rev. 
P. B. Williams, in his account of the Welsh Religious 
Houses, (published in the Cymmrodorion Transactions, part 
iv. p. 245-6,) which, though brief, is valuable, as giving a 
good synopsis of the subject, conjectures that the name of 
the place may have been derived from Buwth, a hermit’s cell, 
cottage, or bothie, and Cil-Arch, or Cilvach Garth. W. 
Williams, in his Odservations on the Snowdon Mountains, 
conjectures that Celert or Cilert was the name of some 
anchoret buried here, and hence derives the name. 

The only light thrown upon the history of the Priory is by 
the charters themselves. The whole of the establishment was 
consumed by fire, occasioned perhaps by hospitable prepara- 
tions for some of the pilgrim guests, and all the muniments of 
the house perished. The Bishop of the diocese, Anian, inter- 
fered in its behalf with the King, vouched that he had seen 
certain charters conveying certain rights, and obtained from 
the magnanimous and politic Edward a confirmation of all 
the ancient privileges of the Priory under his royal hand. 
When, in a future and less generous age, a royal commission 
was sent to verify the conditions of the religious property of 
this house, one of the Priors was so imprudent as to produce 
a charter, the apocryphal character of which he seems not 
to have been cognizant of; and, with the greatest simplicity, 
alleged at one moment that al] the charters had been 
destroyed in the conflagration, and at another produced 
one which he maintained was antecedent to that calamity. 
The Anglo-Norman inquisitors allowed the poor Prior to 
meditate over this “bull” in one of the royal prisons; but 
ultimately recovery was given of all the lands, though 
nothing is said concerning the privileges, of the monastery. 
And this amounts to nearly all that we know concerning 
this religious house. Dugdale and Tanner have been able 
to recover very little; for the references of the latter do 
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not produce any information when verified, and in some 
cases they do not seem to have been correctly given; so that 
the returns of the commission in the time of Henry VIII, 
together with the long previous Zawation of Pope Nicholas 
V., supply nearly all the materials that are known to bear on 
the subject. 

It was a house of Canons Regular, of the order of St. 
Augustine ; but of how many the brethren consisted is not 
said. The names of very few of the superiors have 
transpired; everything remains in uncertainty. Pennant 
conjectured that it had been a Gilbertine house, from a 
neighbouring meadow being called Dol y Lleian, “The 
Nun’s Field,” but there seems to be no documentary nor 
traditionary ground whatever for that learned antiquary’s 
supposition. Some female saint may have lived here before 
the Regulars took possession of the house, and hence the 
name may have sprung; otherwise there is nothing to guide 
us even to a conjecture as to the origin of that appellation. 

Williams, in his Odservations, §c., quoted above, says : — 


“ Lewis Daron, a Bard of the 15th century, in a Poem, (the pur- 
port of which is to solicit David, the Prior of Bethcelert, to bestow 
on John Wynne, of Gwydir, Esq. a fine bay horse, which he pos- 
sessed,) extols the Prior for his liberality and learning. Hence we 
are led to suppose that this monk was very opulent, and a popular 
character in his time. 

“There is likewise an ancient mansion-house near the church, 
where it is likely the Prior made his residence. In this house is 
shewn an old pewter mug, that will hold two quarts or more: it is 
called Bethcelert Pint; and any person, who is able to grasp it in 
one hand, and drink up the contents in ale at one draught, is entitled 
to the liquor gratis, and the tenant is to charge the value of it to the 
Lord of the Manor as part payment of the rent. 

‘* At Bethcelert lie buried two eminent Bards, namely Rhys Géch 
Eryri, and Dafydd Nanmor ; the former died about the year 1420, 
and, as may be gathered from his writings, at a very advanced age, 
supposed to be about 120, or upwards. He was 4 gentleman of 
property, and lived at Havodgarregog, being the proprietor of that 
mansion and manor, situated and lying in the county of Merioneth, 
although it makes a part of this parish. . 

‘The latter lived at Nanmor, in the same part of the parish, and 
died about a.p. 1460. He also seems to have been a man of con- 
sequence. They were both learned men in their times, as their 
compositions testify.” 


Mr. Rowlands supposed that the Prior had a house at 
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Llanidan, in Anglesey, where some of the Conventual 
property lay, and that he often resided there. 

ARCHITECTURE OF THE ABBEY. In assuming that the 
present parochial church of Beddgelert was the conventual 
church, no great error is probably made. The architecture 
corresponds to the date of the re-edification in the time of 
Edward I., and it is not likely that the population of the 
surrounding district, at that period, required a separate build- 
ing for their accommodation. At least, no traces of any 
other religious edifice, no tradition of the former existence 
of one, remain anywhere in the neighbourhood; ai:J in a 
country like Wales, where tradition has been so carefully 
preserved, and may so generally be depended upon, this cir- 
cumstance may be taken as a convincing negative proof. 

On the southern side of the church traces of foundations 
have been laid bare at various times, and there is reason to 
believe that buildings of some size existed there in former 
days. Their nature, however, cannot be determined; they 
may have formed the cloisters; and the existence of a door- 
way in the southern wall of the church, as well as a larger 
one in the western wall, would seem to imply that the 
Religious may have entered by the former, the laity by the 
latter. With that apathy, however, for all things telling of 
the great and good deeds of former days, which has long 
been a melancholy characteristic of Welsh society, no re- 
searches seem to have been carried on with a view to dis- 
cover any of the remains of the Priory. It is possible that 
the honour of making these may be reserved for a future 
and better age, when various memorials of this humble 
house of God may be brought to light. If so, the deficiencies 
of this brief account may then be filled up, —should indeed 
the account itself survive to such an indefinite period. 

The Priory church, as it at present stands, consists of a 
single aisle; but in 1827, when the view given above was 
taken, the northern aisle was still-roofed in. At present 
only portions of the walls of the latter exist. The church is 
now eighty feet long and thirty feet wide, in external dimen- 
sions; the width of the northern aisle was sixteen feet ; the 
walls are three feet thick, and eighteen feet high to the 
spring of the roof, above which the ridge of the roof rises 
ten feet. At the western end is a porch of recent date; 
above is a single-light Early-Pointed window, and on the 
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apex of the wall a single bell-gable. In the southern wall 
is a low doorway, seen in the view, from which, when the 
repairs were made in 1830, three steps were found leading 
downwards; _ thus telling of a considerable accumulation of 
earth round the walls of the church. The arch of another 
doorway could be traced mid-way in this wall. In the 
southern wall, towards the western end, and high up, were 
two small lancet windows; and again, towards the eastern 
end, a Perpendicular window of four lights. These valuable 
features of the original building, which have been entirely 
destroyed during the repairs, probably shewed from their 
position that a roof covering a passage, (as in the case of a 
cloister or an aisle, if the church had one on that side,) ex- 
isted there. In the northern wall are two wide and beautifully 
moulded Early Pointed arches leading into the northern 
aisle. These have fortunately been spared, and, though 
blocked up and the aisle demolished, serve to give great 
architectural character to the interior of the edifice. At the 
eastern end are three lofty and well proportioned lancet 
windows, of very plain mouldings and rather wide splays, 
but cruelly shortened within and partially blocked up during 
the modern repairs, — which seem to have been of the most 
injudicious kind. Square apertures occur in this eastern 
wall. The northern aisle had a doorway at the western 
end. With the exception of the window in the southern 
wall, the church is of Early-Pointed character throughout, 
and, though very plain, is a good specimen of that chaste 
and effective style. The font is hard to be decyphered, being 
apparently of late, perhaps of Puritan, times. It consists of 
a wide and very shallow circular leaden basin, set upon a 
base plastered and covered with wood; there is a plug-hole 
in the middle, but, being only three inches deep, immersion 
must have been impossible. Hence it must have been con- 
structed in any but a Catholic age. At present a small 
porcelaine basin is placed inside it, and serves for the ad- 
ministration of this Sacrament, so that the ecclesiological 
character of this essential feature of the church cannot be 
reduced lower. The church is pewed throughout. As the 
walls are stout, and some of the main features of the church 
still exist, the possibility evidently remains of a good restora- 
tion being made at some future and more enlightened 
period. The orientation of the building is north-east by 
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east. In front of the western end, and towards the north- 
west, is the cemetery, which probably always occupied the 
same spot. Round the church ash trees grow luxuriantly, 
and add much to the beauty of the scene, while against 
some of the walls are wild raspberry bushes, offering in due 
season abundance of fruit on holy ground. 


Lraat AnD Pustic DocUMENTS REFERRING TO THE Priory. 
— Subjoined are translations of the charters and other docu- 
ments as given in Dugdale, The Record of Caernarvon, &c. 
Their orthography has been preserved, however erroneous. 


No. I. 


Dugd. Monast. tom. vi. p. 200, (new edition); Rymer Fad. et 
Convent. &c., vol ii. p. 316, a.v. 1286; an 14 Edw. I., Ee 
bundella Brevium et Literarum ; an 14 Edw. I., in Turri. 


To all the faithful in Christ, who shall see or hear these letters, 
Anian, by divine permission, the humble minister of the church of 
Bangor, eternal salvation in the Lord. Know that we have seen 
various charters of divers Princes to the Prior and Convent of the 
Valley of the Blessed Mary of Snowdon. That is to say, the charter 
of Lewelin the Great, over! all the land of Kyndewewic ap Rennaut; 
also the charter of Lewelin, son of Griffin, over all the lands of the 
sons of Ithael de Penard; also the charters of Lewelin, the’son of 
Griffin, over all the land of the men of Trehan, at Kenynbeind and 
Lecheitaur ; also the charter of the Lord Owen over all the Vill, 
which is called Tref Ybeyrd, in Kynind Meney ; also the charter of 
the Lord Lewelin, son of Griffin, over all that land and place of 
Beckellers ; also the charter of Lord David over all the land which 
Ierberd Vab Yerfeynt may have had, and Feraul at Epennant ; also 
concerning the said lands we have seen Papal letters, confirmatory 
with bulls, not cancelled, not abolished, nor in any way weakened in 
effect. Whereupon, know all, that the said house of the Blessed 
Mary is the senior religious house in all Wales, (except the Island 
of Saints, Bardigeya,) and of better hospitality and of more common 
resort for the poor, and for the English and Welsh travellers, for those 
passing from England and West Wales to North Wales, and for 
those going from Ireland and North Wales into England. But, to 
the no small loss and common deficiency of all, the said house 
having been totally destroyed by an accidental fire, although in the 
time of hospitality (licet in hospitalitatis tempore?) it must suffer 
the greatest destruction, has nevertheless been fully restored by the 
pious, Catholic and liberal king, by the grace of God, Lord Edward. 


1 Super totam terram; the same government is used in reciting the 
charters, but not in the case of the Papal letters, &c., where the ablative is 
used. 
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And because it is a pious act to assist the afflicted and uppressed, 
We, by the mercy of God, and the intercession of his Mother, and 
trusting in the suffrages of all Saints, do mercifully relax forty days 
of the penance enjoined them to all the benefactors of the said house, 
assisting it from whatever quarters, who from the goods, granted 
them by God, have given to it pious alms and other favours, so that 
they be truly penitent and confessed. In testimony of which, &c. 
Given at Maesyllan, on the octave of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Mary, in the year of our Lord, 1286. 


No. II. 
Charter of 14 Edw. I. n. 5. 


The King to the archbishop, &c., greeting. Brother Madoc, 
Prior of the House of the Blessed Mary of Bethkelert, and brother 
Hugh, fellow canon with himself of the same house, having come 
to us, have humbly and devoutly supplicated us that, whereas all the 
buildings of the Priory itself, and the charters and others their in- 
struments given to that Priory concerning different lands and tene- 
ments, have unfortunately been, together with the same instruments 
lately burnt, we should for the sake of charity take care to make for 
them and their successors, serving God in the same place some 
security for the lands and tenements aforesaid; and because the 
venerable father, Anian, Bishop of Bangor, has sent to us his letters 

atent, by which he testified that he had seen the charters of divers 
Poiaies granted to the Prior and Convent of the aforesaid place, viz.: 
the charter of Lewelin the Great, concerning all the land of Kinde- 
luluyt, of Pennant; the charter of Lewelin, son of Griffin, concern- 
ing all the lands of the sons of Izthael of Pennard; the charter of 
Lewelin, son of Griffin, concerning all the land of the men of 
Treban, at Kenynbemd and Letheycaur; the charter of the Lord 
Owen concerning all the Vill, which is called Frefynerd in Kimid- 
meney ;! the charter of Lewelin, son of Griffin, concerning all that 
land and place of Betkelert; the charter of the Lord David concern- 
ing all the land of Adver, in Epenant; the charter of the Lord 
David of all the land of Legwaret, Vayre, Gneyr, of Penaut; and 
the charter concerning all the land which Iorverd Vab Yrefeyrat 
‘and Steyraul had in Epennant. We, piously compassionating the 

innumerable losses which the aforesaid Prior and Convent have sus- 
tained by the aforesaid combustion, and giving full faith to the laud- 
able testimony of the aforesaid Bishop concerning the inspection of 
the aforesaid charters, do, for the salvation of our own souls and of 
the souls of our predecessors and heirs, accept the aforesaid donations 
of the aforesaid lands made to the aforesaid Priory by the aforesaid 
donors ; and, for ourselves and our heirs, as far as in us lies, do grant 
and confirm them to the aforesaid Prior and Convent, according as 


+Tre r beirdd in Cwmmwd Menai. See Antiquitates Parochiales in 
Arch. Camb. , 
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they have hitherto reasonably used these donations, and to their suc- 
cessors for ever. These being witnesses: the Venerable Father R.' 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, our chancellor; Edmund, Earl of Lan- 
caster, our brother; Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Here- 
ford; Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, our relation; Edmund de Mortimer; 
William de Breus; Robert, son of John (Fitz-John?) William de 
Leyburne, and others. Given by our hand, at Canterbury, the 10th 
day of May.? 


Among the pleadings in Quo Warranto, 24 Edw. IIL, 
(Record of Caernarvon, pp. 166, 167,) occurs one, alluded to 
above, of some consequence to the Priory itself, and also to 
the character of one or more of its Priors. This document 
states that the Prior (Prior domus Vallis Beate Marie de 
Bethkellert,) was summoned to answer to the prince upon a 
plea of Quo Warranto, and to shew why he and his succes- 
sors claimed to be quit of “every vexation, talliage, and ex- 
action of courts, and from secular service, and also from suit 
of mills and hundred courts, and all other courts throughout 
the whole domain of the prince; and to have the offices of 
bailiffs, raglots, ringilds and woodwards, and ammobragium, 
with wild animals and birds, over all their land in North 
Wales, and with all other rights in any way belonging to the 
Prince, as well concerning transgressions as forfeitures, so 
that no bailiffs nor ministers of the Prince or his heirs could 
have or require anything from the men or tenants of the 
lands of the Prior and his Canons, but that the said Prior 
and Canons were to have the whole profit and dominion of 
the aforesaid lands for ever; and also that the same Prior 
and Canons should be free and quit of all amerciaments 
throughout the whole domain of the Prince, and in whatso- 
ever manner they might be liable to amerciaments; and 
if any of their tenants should be fined in the court of the 
Lord the Prince, the said Prior and Canons were to have and 
receive these fines ; contrary to the interest and dignity of the 
Prince,” &c. In reply to this, the Prior stated that Llewelyn 
ap Gruffudd had granted by charter to one of his predeces- 
sors (cuidam Priori qui tunc fuit praedecessori ipsius Prioris 


1 Robert Burnell. 

2 These charters, both in the old and new editions of Dugdale, are most 
incorrect in their orthography of proper names; which, however, we have 
not ventured to change. Probably these errors arose from want of skill in 
paleeography, or from want of care, on the part of those who originally tran- 
scribed them. 


ARCH EOL. CAMB, VOL. IT.] Y 
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nunc,) all the liberties above stated, to have and to hold for 
the benefit of this house “in free and perpetual alms” for 
ever ; “and he produced the aforesaid datew which testi- 
fied the same thing, and of which the date was Kaernaruan, 
on the day of St. James the Apostle, in the twelve hundredth 
and seventy-first year of our Lord.” The Prior then related 
how one of his predecessors had appeared before King 
Edward I., after the conquest of Wales, and, the Bishop of 
Bangor being present and testifying to the truth of his state- 
ment, had rehearsed the calamitous loss of the muniments 
of the house by fire; and that the King had then granted to 
the Priory a new charter, which he quoted at length. This 
document is here recited in the pleading the same as it has 
been above. Upon this, John de Delves acutely observed, 
that whereas the Prior had actually produced in court a 
charter which he asserted to be that granted by Llewelyn, 
and then had afterwards alleged that al/ the charters and 
muniments of his house had been destroyed by fire, and 
whereas it had been actually recognized in King Edward’s 
charter above cited that they had been so destroyed, it was 
evident that the charter produced under the name of Llew- 
elyn could in no wise be called, nor admitted to be, that very 
charter by which the privileges in question had been granted. 
And further, that it appeared by the seal itself of the charter, 
that it had been newly sealed, and not at the time supposed 
by its date. Hence, it followed that the charter was false 
and fabricated, and he claimed that judgment should pass if 
the Prior claimed his privileges by virtue of this document. 
He also claimed of the court that the Prior, on account of 
this counterfeiting and falsifying Prince Llewelyn’s charter, 
should be committed to gaol as a seductor of the Lord Prince, 
and that all the liberties and possessions of the said house, 
that is to say its temporalities, should be taken into the 
hands of the Prince. The Prior, in his justification, declared 
that he had not counterfeited this charter, nor was he guilty 
of any action of the kind, nor of any sedition, (sedicione 
probably for seductione, as replying to the charges of being 
a seductor,) but that at the time when he was made Prior of 
the aforesaid house, he found that charter in the state in 
which it now was, in his Priory. This he professed himself 
ready to verify to the court in any way it might determine; 
and on account of this he alleged this charter as good and 
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true for the maintaining of his liberties. The charter 
appears to have,been put in and examined, and the pleading 
states that it appeared manifestly a false and counterfeited 
one, because the wax with which it was sealed was “new 
and recent,” while the date was seventy-eight years previous, 
and that it was therefore of no avail to the Prior. It was 
then immediately granted by the court that all the liberties 
and temporalities of the Priory should be taken into the hands 
of the Prince, and the Prior is stated to have been com- 
mitted to gaol. The place of his confinement is not men- 
tioned, but it was probably at Caernarvon Castle, nor does 
it say anything as to the duration. However, the record 
ends by stating : — 

‘‘ Afterwards, in the presence of Richard de Stafford, the aforesaid 
ig for the recovery of his temporalities aforesaid, and similarly 
‘or the other matters aforesaid, (the liberties are not here specified,) 
paid a fine of one hundred shillings, under bail of the following per- 
sons: Gervaii. Beneyt. Howett Moil ap Mad Jos ap Ad loit. Mad 
ap Jor Vagh'n. and Mad ap Jos Jorw.” 


These names, given as they are in the Record, may admit 
of correction. Then follows the entry :— 


“ Let 16, (John,) the same prior recover his temporalities afore- 
said; and let him be liberated from the gaol aforesaid,” &c. 


On referring to the petitions mentioned in the Record of 
Caernarvon, we find the following at p. 220:— “The Prior 
and Convent represent by petition, that a mill of theirs at 
Pennant Wernokyon, in Caernarvonshire, having been de- 
stroyed in time of war, they had agreed with one Llewelyn 
ap Conan, (Leueli ap Conan,) that (they being incompetent 
to meet the expenses of doing so,) he should rebuild the mill 
on condition of receiving half the profits, until a certain 
time, and that this time being then expired, the king’s 
officers had seized on that half of the mill; and therefore 
they petitioned for remedy of this grievance.” 

Immediately after this follows the record of a petition 
from Llewelyn ap Llewelyn ap Conan, (Leueli ap Leueli ap 
Conan,) son of the above, stating the facts as mentioned in 
the former petition; and to this, as well as apparently to the 
preceding, answer is given that the Justiciary will inform 
himself of the manner and cause of this seizure, and the 
truth of the fact, and will acquaint the King therewith. 
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In the Extenta Com. Meryonneth, (Record of Caernarvon, 
p. 281,) in the parish of Llanfair, (Llanvayr,) mention is 
made of a certain parcel of land called “ter stent of the Prior 
of Bethkelert; and it gives to the lord the prince, per an- 
num, 2d., to be paid at the festivals of Easter and Michael- 
mas equally.” 

PRopERTY OF THE Priory.—The first document is the fol- 
lowing from the Tawratio Pap. Nich. V. (Transcript given 
in the Record of Caernarvon, p. 230.) 


Goods of the Priory of Bethkellard. 
The Prior has the grange of Lecheydor! and Ippen- 
nant,? with part of the mills, two carucates of 
land 
Also he has the grange of Fenhidett? and the Vill 
of Geibi,* with the commodities 425 Q4 48 Q4d 
Also he has the grange of Haberreicti,5 one carucate 
of land, and from bees 16s 84 Qs 204 


Produce of the Animals of the Priory of Bethkellard. 


The Prior has fifty cows; produce 50s O02 5s Od 
Also he has twenty-two sheep; produce 64 OF 634 
Sum of the Goods of the Priory of Beth- 
7i48) Qa 
PPT BE Fivvnksiicarsiedcceciece ? 148 §44 


Vator Eccrestasticus; 26 Hen. VIII. 


Monastery of Bethkythert.§ 


Temporaitizs of the county of Caernarvcon, Manor of Bethkythert. 
£ s d. 


Value in rents of demesne lands there, per ann. £1. 
Rents of lands in the hands of divers persons 
ee  cveinsntnhastencnorncteecenaicasenx bsddbapcivennee ; 


In Sprerrvuaritiszs in the county of Caernarvon. 
Rectory of Bethkelhert, in the Deanery of Evionydd, value 


In the gross in common years, by the scrutiny and ex- 
amination of the commissioners. .............sesesesee 613 +4 


1 Leycheydor. Rec. Caern. var.— Llecheidior. Browne Willis. 

2Tppenant. Zazxatio. in Dugd.—Is pennant. Br. Willis. 

3 Fenhydill. Zax. in Dugd.—Fentidill. Br. Willis. 

4Geibi. Rec. Caern. var.—Gyeberi. Tax. in Dugd.— Gwehelyn. 
Br. Willis. 

5 Habersesth. Zax. in Dugd.— Tre’ beirdd. Br. Willis. 

6 Are we to take this spelling of the word as an early indication of the 
rise of the tradition concerning Llewelyn’s dog, Kyl-hert, or Kill-Hart ? 
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Rectory of Llanviangell-y-Pennaunt,' in the aforesaid 
Deanery, value in 


Tithes and other profits of the Church in that place, 
7. 5. 8; glebe land in the Vill of Llechither,? 
188 44; glebe land in the Vill of Penant, 13 


Rectory of Abererch, in the aforesaid Deanery, value in 


Glebe land there, per ann. 5°; tithes and oblations, in 
common years, by scrutiny, &c. 13! 6: 84 


Rectory of Llan Vaire’ and Bettocharmon,* in the aforesaid 
Deanery, value in 


Glebe land there, per ann. 3° 44; tithes and oblations, 
in common years, by scrutiny, &c. 6! 13s 44 


Rectory of Dolwethlan,5 in the Deaneries of Issaph,6 Nanconwey,7 
and Cruthyn,§ value in 


Glebe land there, per ann. 5°; tithes and oblations 
there, in common years, 4! 138 44 


County of Anglesey, Rectory of Llanredan,? in the Deaneries 
of Meney® and Maltraith, value 


In the gross by the scrutiny and examination of the 
commissioners, with 40* for glebe land 


And there remains in the King’s hands 


The subjoined extract, from Dugdale, (Monasticon, vol. vi. 
p- 200, edit. Ellis,) gives nearly all that remains to be said 
concerning this priory : — 


Priors of Bethkelert, (sic ). 


Madoc occurs in the 14th Edw. I. 

Llewellin received the temporalities as Prior 20th May, 15th 
Edw. IT. 

His successor was, 

John de Leyn; he received the temporalities 10th April, 11th 
Edw. III. 

David Conway was the last Prior.!2 

The site of Bethkelert was granted in the 27th Hen. VIII., in 
exchange to the Monastery of Ghitany, in Surrey; and in the 29th 
Hen. VIII., together with Chertsey, to the Abbey of Bisham, in 
Berkshire. It now belongs to the Karl of Radnor. 


1 Llanfihangel-y-Pennant. | ? Llecheidior? * Llanfair. 4 Bettws 
Garmon. 5 Dolwyddelan. 6 Llechwedd isaf. 7 Nant Conwy. 
8Creuddyn. 9° Llanidan. 10 Menai. 11 Malltraeth. 12 MS. 
Cole, vol. xxvii. fol. 120, b. This reference proves to be only a marginal 
note of Cole, (that most indefatigable collector,) copied from the MS. notes 
in Browne Willis's Abbeys, vol. ii. 
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There are no ministers’ accompts of this Priory in the Augmenta- 
tion Office; the return made in the Ecclesiastical Taxation, 26th 
Hen. VIII., is therefore given in lieu of it. 

No part of the buildings of this Monastery now remain ; nor has 
a seal, either of the Priory or any of its Priors, been discovered. 


Pennant states that he had in his possession a drawing of 
the Seal of the Priory, dated 1531, and on it the figure of 
the Virgin and Child; but no part of the legend remained 
except BeTHKELE. Rowlands, in his MSS., says that, on the 
dissolution, the King gave to the family of the Bodvels, all 
the lands in Caernarvonshire, that belonged to this Priory ; 
and all those in Anglesey, to that of the Prydderchs, except- 
ing the township of Tre’r beirdd. H. L. J. 


MONA MEDIAVA. 
No. VI. 



































Door-way of the Porch, Plas Coch, 


Pras Cécu, in the parish of Llanedwen, is one of the most 
considerable of the ancient residences of the gentry of 
Anglesey now extant. It was erected by Hugh Hughes, 
Esq., Attorney-general in the time of Queen Elizabeth, and 
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-member for the county in the thirty-ninth year of that 
reign; it is now held by William Bulkeley Hughes, Esq., 
his descendant, M.P. for Caernarvon, and has been lately 
much added to and improved. This mansion is built of a 
red rock found in situ close by, and hence derives its name. 
The original plan approximated to the form of the letter E. 
no doubt out of compliment to the reigning sovereign; and 
this shape has been partly preserved in the recent additions. 
The whole is a good, but rather plain, specimen of the 
Elizabethan style; and the effect of light and shade, caused 
by the boldly projecting wings and porch, is remarkably 
good. Over the doorway is a small stone slab under a pedi- 
ment, intended, no doubt, to hold the full armorial bearings 
of the family; but the only relic of this kind now to be 
made out is the small shield in one of the spandrils of the 
doorway, charged with the bearings of Llowarch Bran, 
founder of the second of the fifteen Tribes, and one of the 
ancestors of this family. They are Argent, a Chevron Sable 
between three Ravens, with Ermine in their bills, of the 
second. A shield in the other spandril has been too much 
worn away by the action of the weather to admit of being 
decyphered; the inscription, partially effaced, records the 
date of the building, 1569. The interior has been lately 
arranged with excellent taste; and in particular a magni- 
ficent dining-room erected, the oaken pannelling of which is 
exceedingly beautiful. The hall, too, with a double stair- 
case, is an admirable feature. The engraving, executed 
under the direction of H. Shaw, Esq., represents the house 
viewed from the terrace to the south-east; it was taken, as 
well as the view of the doorway, from a drawing by T. J. 
Maude, Esq., and has been presented by the owner of the 
mansion, for the illustration of this work, in a manner not 
less kind than handsome, and calling for the author’s warm- 
est acknowledgements. 

This parish is remarkable for two other noble mansions, 
that of Plas Newydd, the seat of the Marquis of Anglesey, 
and Plas Gwyn, the seat of C. H. Evans, Esq., of Hénblas; 
but, as both are modern edifices, they do not fall within the 
scope of this work. The celebrated Druidical remains of 
the parish are also too well known to need more than this 
passing allusion. - (See Rowland’s Mona Antig.; Pennant’s 
Tour, vol. ii.; A. Llwyd, Hist. of Mona.) 
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Cwmmwp or TynpaEtHwy. This cwmmwd or commot 
contains the following parochial divisions : — 

Llanfair Pwll Gwyngyll (rect.) with Llandyssilio (chap.) ; 
Llanddyfnan (rect.) with Llanbedr Goch (chap.); Llanfair 
ym Mathafarn Eithaf (chap.) and Pentraeth or Llanfair 
Bettws Geraint (chap.); Llansadwrn (rect.); Llanddona 
(vic); Llaniestin (rect.) with Llangoed (chap.), and Llan- 
fihangel Tinsylwy (chap.); Llanfaes (vic.) with Penmén 
(chap.); Penmynydd (vic.); Llandegfan (rect.) with Beau- 
marais (chap.) It formed part of the ancient Cantref of 
Rhosfair or Newborough. 

Luanpyssitio. The church of this parish stands in one 
of the most remarkable and picturesque situations in Wales, 
being placed on a small island in the Menai, immediately 
below the north-west end of the Menai Bridge. 





Liandyssilio Church. 


It is a small and unpretending edifice, being only thirty- 
seven feet six inches long and twenty feet wide internally, 
consisting of a single aisle. The western end is capped by 
a single bell-gable, and a pointed doorway occurs in the 
northern wall. The eastern window is a good specimen of 
the style prevalent in Anglesey during the latter portion of 
the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century ; for, 
although its tracery has the character of the Decorated 
style, its cinque-foiled lights and hollow chamfer in the 
monials assign it to the Early Perpendicular period. - 
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Eastern Window, Llandyssilio. 


The font, which stands in the north-west corner of the 
church, is a plain octagonal basin. The principals of the 
roof are singular for having their edges chamfered, with 
square diamond-cut knobs left at intervals along the plane 
of the chamfer, the vertex of the diamond answering to the 
original edge of the timber. The effect of this enrichment, 
thus produced at a very trifling cost, is well worthy of imita- 
tion. This church, which is built nearly east and west, is 
under the invocation of St. Tyssilio, one of the most cele- 
brated saints of Wales, who flourished in the sixth century. 
(See Rees’s Welsh Saints, p, 277, 278.) The festival is on 
November 8th. (See A. Llwyd’s Hist. of Mona, p. 229, et 
seq.) The engravings illustrative of this church, have 
already appeared in an article communicated by the author 
to the Archeological Journal, vol. i. p. 128, and have been 
again furnished through the kindness of J. H. Parker, Esq. 

The church being of very small dimensions, and the 
population of the parish having been considerably increased 
from the rise of the village or town of the Menai Bridge,’ 


1 An opportunity has been lost of making this one of the most beautiful 
villages in the Principality. From the picturesque and rocky nature of the 
ground, from its being on the shore of the Strait, and from the proximity of 
Telford’s Great Suspension Bridge, a collection of neat and regularly built 
houses would have had an excellent effect; whereas it is now one of the 
ugliest and worst conditioned places in Anglesey. 


ARCH OL. CAMB. VOL. II.] Z 
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a project has been lately entertained of building a new 
church to suit the wants of the inhabitants. If this should 
ever be carried into effect, it is our earnest hope that no 
specious principles of mere utility, or accommodation, will 
induce the promoters of it to choose any other site for the 
building than the little “Holy Island,” on which the sacred 
edifice has stood from the remotest antiquity. Why should 
the many recollections connected with this spot be done 
violence to by the present generation, merely because a vil- 
lage has arisen a quarter of a mile off? Why should not 
the poetry —the romance—of the idea which first led to the 
choice of so peculiar—so beautiful a situation, be still felt, — 
still respected? If the little island were formed into a sacred 
enclosure, with the village church and school-house upon it, 
and perhaps a residence for the schoolmaster, or parish clerk, 
a groupe of buildings might be erected there, which, due re- 
gard being had to the analogy of what exists, and to the re- 
quirements of the surrounding scenery, would make this one 
of the loveliest features of the Menai Strait. 

LLANFAIR PWLL GWYNGYLL.—The church, which is the 
only medizval building in the parish, is remarkable, not only 
for standing in one of the most enviable situations any where 
to be met with, but also for being quite unique amongst all 
the churches of this island, on account of its form. 
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Lianfair Pwil Gwynégyll. @. A.B. 





It will be perceived by the above plan that this building 
has a circular apse at the eastern end; and hence it may be 
inferred that the chancel, at least, is a portion of the original 
building erected here before the Anglo-Norman conquest of 
the country, and before that universal reedification of the 
churches of Anglesey, which took place in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

The total length of the interior of the building is fifty-one 
feet, the width at the western end fourteen feet, but in the 
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chancel eleven feet six inches. The walls externally have 
been rough laid, and internally bear an endless succession 
of coats of whitewash, so that there are at present no means 
of determining the date of the apse from any other datum 
than its form. The window that occurs in it is a plain 
square-headed one of two lights, of the seventeenth century. 
The other windows are all modern; the doorway alone is of 
the Pointed Style, and of Early Perpendicular date. The 
font, a plain and exceedinglyrude circular basin, most probably 
that which stood in the original building, is placed on the 
eastern side of the doorway, close to it, and is raised on a 
rough base. A modern screen, or railing, runs across the 
church where the nave is narrowed, and cuts off the chancel 
and apse; but from the appearance of the plan it may be 
conjectured that the western portion of the building was a 
later addition, and that the original one consisted of only 
the narrower part or chancel, and the apse. An oblong 
aperture large enough for a man to pass through into the 
roof, occurs in the eastern wall of the chancel, over the 
apsidal arch, which is plain and circular. On the northern 
side of this arch is also an aperture, two feet eight inches 
square, leading from the chancel into the apse, and perhaps 
intended for confessional purposes. 

A low stone bench runs all round this apse; the altar 
rails are under the arch; the altar table is placed length, 
ways in the axis of the church; and, by a most singular 
ecclesiastical abuse, which seems to have escaped the atten- 
tion of the superior authorities, a family of lay persons now 
sit within the altar rails on the southern side of the table, 
while the officiating priest takes his place on the northern. 

The bell turret, capping the western wall, is in singularly 
good preservation ; and is given below as the most complete 
specimen of such an ornamental feature of a church still 
extant in the island. The walls of the nave and chancel are 
not more than two feet thick ; and only ten feet high to the 
spring of the roof; those of the apse are three feet thick, 
and nine feet high to the centering of the vault. The vault 
is apparently of rubble, and shews internally three semicir- 
cular arches. A minstrel-gallery, of wood, occurs at the 
western end of the nave. The orientation of the church is 
East by North. It is under the invocation of the Virgin; 
and the festival day is on the second of February. 
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w.u.3. Bell-Turret, LianfairPwilGwyngyll. o.a.n. 


Lianppyrnan.—In describing the church of this parish a 
double division of the subject is necessary; (1) of its con- 
dition before the late repairs; (2) of its present condition 
since they have been effected. 

(1.) In 1844 the church consisted of three distinct por- 
tions, viz: a chancel, fifteen feet six inches, by thirteen feet 
six inches; a nave, twenty-eight feet six inches, by sixteen 
feet six inches; and a western nave, or additional part, 
twenty-one feet nine inches, by nineteen feet nine inches; 
all being internal dimensions. Walls and well-proportioned 
arch-ways divided the middle portion of the church from 
those that adjoined it. The whole was of good Early Per- 
pendicular date. Over the western wall was a single bell- 
gable. The principal entrance was through a southern 
porch, and then under a square-headed doorway, with a 
nearly circular arch-way underneath into the western part of 
the church. 
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H.L.3. Sculpture over 8S. Doorway, Llanddyfman. aa.H. 


A trifoliated loop occurred in the porch ; and on either side 
of the southern doorway were trifoliated niches, with crock- 
eted canopies, and crouching monsters as corbels, containing 
the figures of saints. That on the western side was a female 
figure with a hood, and book in hand; that on the eastern 
side was a male figure in a long gown, also holding a book, 
and apparently with a nimb round the head. Above the 
doorway was a niche with a crucifixion, as represented in the 
annexed engraving. It included a representation of the 
Holy Trinity; but the Dove, which ought to occur between 
the head of the Father and the Son, must have been chipped 
off. The whole was thickly covered with whitewash. In 
the western spandril of the doorway were figures of two 
dogs; in the eastern figures of a hart and hind. 

The key stone of the arch of this doorway bore the up- 
-permost of the two heads given below; but the spectator, on 
passing under it and looking up, saw the under surface to be 
sculptured into the lower one. There was a doorway and 
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entrance in the northern wall opposite to the former one, 
peculiar for its narrowness, being only two feet nine inches 
between the jambs, four feet seven inches to the spring of 
the arch, and two feet three inches thence to the point of 
intersection. These proportions gave it almost the character 
of Early Pointed work, but that the mouldings shewed it to 
be Early Perpendicular. The drip-stone, concentric with 
the arch, terminated on either side in two sphynx-like mon- 
sters, whose tails and limbs occupied the place of the usual 
return of the drip. A stoup for holy water was on the 
eastern side of this door inside, and another under a trifoli- 
ated recess was on the eastern side of the southern door, 
while close by stood the font, a plain octagon in form, on a 
similar undercut base. A wooden minstrel gallery of the 
seventeenth century occupied the western end of this part of 
the church, 

















#.1.3. Sculptured Heads, 8, Doorway, Llanddyfnan. G.a.H. 


The next, or middle, portion was lighted on either side 
by two square-headed windows with labels; and here stood 
the pulpit and reading desk, modern and most unsightly 
erections, on the southern side. The chancel had the remains 
of a screen under its arch, and was lighted by two square- 
headed labelled windows of two lights each, and of good 
Early Perpendicular work, one on each side. It had also 
one of the best proportioned eastern windows in the island ; 
of three lights, ogee-headed and trifoliated, running up into 
vertical tracery in the head of the arch. The inner and 
outer splays of the arch, worked with deep and wide hollows 
in the middle of the section, gave a peculiarly good effect of 
light and shade. 
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The remains of rude benches, with ends finished as crosses, 
occurred here and there throughout the church; the princi- 
pals of the roof had their collar beams rather low, but were 
softened off by under-struts into nearly circular curves. The 
summits of the eastern gable, and of the bell-gable, were 
furnished with the basements of crosses. This church cer- 
tainly wanted repair, but on the whole it was one of the 
better churches, and one of the most remarkable in Anglesey. 

(2.) In 1846 and 1847 the repairs were commenced and 
finished, and they are doubly instructive: first as shewing 
what great advances have been made in taste among country 
builders and workmen; and next, as indicating how much 
damage may be done, and even money wasted, by the poor 
economy of not consulting a good architect. All the main 
features of the exterior have been preserved, except the bell- 
gable and the crosses, both at the eastern and western ends. 
The large eastern window has been well repaired, and the 
square-headed ones have been nearly put in anew; their 
workmanship is good; the old ones have been taken as 
models, and the result is praiseworthy. The southern porch 
has been fitted with an outer door covered with enormous 
sham hinges, but the sculptures have been scraped of their 
whitewash. The northern doorway, however, has been 
widened unnecessarily, and thus a peculiar architectural 
characteristic has been destroyed. The bell-gable has been 
replaced by one so absurdly barbarous as to be below either 
criticism or description; and both it and the western wall 
in its upper part were so badly constructed, that though the 
mortar was then hardly consolidated, large cracks had, in 
January, 1847, appeared in various places. The mason em- 
ployed observed, with great simplicity, that the stones of the 
coping would not remain in their places, but would slide off! 
so little had the commonest principles of construction been 
attended to. Some side copings without any object had 
been put on at other parts of the roof, and, with that on the 
eastern wall, produced a painfully ludicrous effect. Inside 
the church has been refitted with a new roof, the principals 
being on the most unscientific plan, with the ties high, and 
extra beams put on from the centre of the ties to the 
wall-plates, as if to aid the outward thrust. The body of 
the building is fitted with open seats, but the chancel is 
closely thronged with pews, and the altar table squeezed in 
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between two unsightly pews, one on either side; the rails 
being, moreover, in sham, or what may be called carpenter’s 

thic. The repairs had evidently been well intended; but, 
oie having been entrusted to some one ignorant of mediz- 
val architecture, bad building, needless expence, poor effect, 
and a narrow risk of ruining the whole building had ensued. 
The church is, however, not so much injured but that, at a 
future period, it may be suitably restored. 

This church was erected under the invocation of St. 
Dyfnan, who flourished in the fifth century, and was buried 
within the building itself. (Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 142.) 
His festival is on the 23d of April. The orientation of the 
edifice is nearly due East. The large Maen Hir in an ad- 
joining field, towards the South West, was still standing in 
1846. 





n.L.3, Crosson E, Gable, Lianfair Mathafarn Hithaf, 4. a.m. 


LuanratrR Matnararn Erruar. This parish, which lies 
upon one of the limestone plateaux of Anglesey, has a 
peculiarily bleak and desolate appearance. The only Medi- 
eval building extant within it is the parochial church, situ- 
ated in an uneven, rocky, and exposed locality. It is a 
rather long and low building, consisting of a nave and 
chancel; the internal dimensions of the former being fifty- 
two feet six inches by sixteen feet four inches, and of the 
latter twenty-one feet by thirteen feet; the walls are about 
two feet eight inches thick, and not more than nine feet high 
to the wall plate. The western end has a single bell-gable; in 
the northern wall of the nave is an Early Perpendicular door- 
way, and a modern square window; while in the southern 
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wall is a similar doorway and two windows, with a third 
window in the chancel. The eastern end of the chancel has 
a three light cinque-foliated window, with flowing tracery 
of Decorated curves, but of Early Perpendicular mouldings, 
similar to the eastern window at Llandyssilio. The eastern 
gable is capped by a simple cross, in good preservation. On 
the northern side of the altar is an ogee-headed trifoliated 
niche, four feet ten inches, by eighteen inches, and on the 
eastern side of the northern doorway is a small water stoup. 
The font, close to the southern doorway, is small, and of 
plain octagonal form. In the church yard, to the north west 
of the church, is a mutilated cross, still erect, with lead in 
some holes at the top. 





ca. 3 Cross, Llanfair Mathafarn Eithaf. G. A. BL 


The steps of two stiles, that lead into the church yard, 
are apparently fragments of very rude and ancient coffin 
lids, bearing the remains of early devices now scarcely to 
be decyphered. That at the south western corner of the 
church yard has a cross traceable upon it; they seem to be 
anterior to the twelfth century. The roof of this church is 
remarkable for the quantity of good, but light, timber used 
in its construction. There are some Druidical remains in 
this parish. The church is under the invocation of the 
Blessed Virgin. The festival is on the 28th of .February ; 
and the orientation is nearly due East. H. L. J. 
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Wonorary Members. 
The Lady Hall, Llanover. Miss Madocks, Tregunter, Brecon. 
Miss Angharad Liwyd, Rhyl, St. Asaph. Miss Jane Williams, Neuadd Felen, Tal- 
Mrs. Madocks, Tregunter, Brecon. garth. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


Tue President has decided that the First Annual Meeting of the 
Association shall be held at Aberystwith, during the second week of 
next September. The precise days of the opening and closing of 
the meeting will be announced to the members in the July number 
of the Journal; and the general arrangements of the proceedings, 
&c., will then be officially declared. Meanwhile members are 
requested to make known this circumstance to their friends; and to 
concert measures, with the General and Local Secretaries, for the 
preparation of papers to be read to the meeting, for the exhibition 
of antiquities, &c. Indeed, the sooner the officers of the Asso- 
ciation are acquainted with the wishes and the intentions of the 
members, the more easy will be their task of making the requisite 
arrangements. To prevent labour being thrown away on subjects 
already in hand, it may be stated at once that papers are now in 
preparation on the following subjects: — The Local Antiquities of 
Aberystwith ; the Roman Remains in Merionethshire; and the 
History and Architecture of Strata Florida Abbey. 

By authority of the President, the title of ‘‘ Patron” of the 
Association has been appropriated to the Right Reverend the 
Prelates of Wales; and their Lordships, in the most courteous man- 
ner, have signified their acceptance of this office. 

A class of Honorary Members has also been constituted by 
authority of the President, and is especially reserved for those Ladies 
who may honour the Association with their names. 

Donations. — The Treasurer has communicated the following list 
of donations received by him on account of the Association :— 


a 
Sir Stephen Richard Glynne, Bart., M.P., President...... 10 0 0 
The Very Rev. the Dean of St. Asaph ................0000 5 0 0 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Llandaft sien eres téechonbact 5 0 0 
UE RE WIE TIE sicchcricsaitinnneteancsans epesdrdncinne 1¢@ 8 
POE TI, Taig Fhe asi nvescescesneverenssnesnsnncens 5 0 0 


James Dearven, Treasurer. 
Manor, Rochdale, 


Communications Recetveo.— The Local Secretary for Anglesey 
has communicated the intelligence, by desire of Sir Richard Wil- 
liams Bulkeley, Bart.. M.P., that in uncovering some ground in 
Dinmor Park, at Penmon, for a quarry, about one hundred yards 
west of the Priory Church, numerous graves were lately found. They 
appear to have constituted the parochial burying-place ; some of the 
skeletons found having been identified as those of females. The 
graves, which all pointed east and west, were mostly formed of rude 
slabs of stones placed upright to form the sides and ends, the foot- 
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stone of one grave being the head-stone of another; slabs were then 
placed on the top as coverings, but no slabs were placed underneath, 
the bodies resting on the soil. Some of the skeletons were very per- 
fect; but no articles of dress, no metallic nor other ornaments, no 
coins, &c., were found. The bones have been removed to the present 
church-yard and there interred. 

The Rev. John Williams, M.A., General Secretary, has com- 
municated that whilst the workmen were lately engaged in clearing 
the foundation of the Old Church, at Flint, which, owing to its 
dilapidated state, was obliged to be pulled down preparatory to its 
thorough restoration, several curiously sculptured stones and tiles 
were discovered, which are likely to throw much light on the charac- 
ter and history of a former edifice, as well as on the date of that 
which has just been destroyed. These venerable relics, through the 
kindness of Mr. Brown, the incumbent, are carefully preserved ; and 
illustrations of them will probably appear in a future number of the 
Journal of the Association. 

The Local Secretary for Caernarvonshire has sent word that Lord 
Newborough has recently repaired a portion of the walls of the town 
of Caernarvon in a judicious and substantial manner, reflecting great 
credit on his Lordship’s taste and judgment. It was hoped at Caer- 
narvon that Mr. Assheton Smith would also repair his portion of the 
walls, and then through the joint liberality of that gentleman, the 
Marquis of Anglesey, and Lord Newborough, the town walls, which 
are all but complete in their entire circuit, would be in a condition 
worthy of the castle. The repairs of the castle are going on inside 
that building, the outside having been finished, and the result is 
exceedingly satisfactory. 

The members of the Association are requested to forward to the 
Local or General Secretaries any antiquarian information or dis- 
coveries that may occur to them; and to consider nothing too in- 
significant for communication, ¢f duly authenticated. In all cases 
names and dates, and the name and address of the observer, should 
be given accurately. 





Correspondence. 


ON ROMAN ROADS TENDING TOWARDS WALES, FROM 
THE CHESHIRE STATION OF CONDATE, IN KINDERTON, 
AND FROM THE SALT WORKS NEAR TO IT; AND ON 
A DISCOVERY OF ROMAN COINS IN ITS VICINITY. 


To the Editors of the Archeclogia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the first volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, (p. 465,) 
mention is made of the Roman Station at Condate, in Kinderton, and of the 
toads diverging from it, as objects of Cambrian interest, with reference to 
the salt carried into Wales from the pits in its vicinity. As my History of 
Cheshire is noticed, and as a discovery of coins, since its publication, 
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identifies, as a Roman line, the road from Kinderton to Chesterton, which was 
previously conjectural only, and thereby consigns to the uses of Wales and its 
marches, other lines tending more to the westward, I subjoin the particulars. 

In my account of this Station, (Hist. Chesh. iii., p. 2,) I cited Whitaker's 
own words with respect to his own discovery of it, as time and alterations 
had made intermediate ravages. In the following mention of three lines of 
road considered to have diverged from it, in the direction of Wales, (in all 
which the Ordnance Surveyors coincide with me,) I use modern names 
instead of those of the Itineraries, for the sake of clearness to the general 
reader, and waive notices of intricacies in distant points irrelevant to the 
present discussion, as for instance, with respect to the “ Mediolanum” 
of Chesterton, and the other “ Mediolanum” of the Tanad lately alluded 
to in your pages. These three lines are as follows :— 

I.—The well known Kind Street, bearing from Kinderton on Northwich, 
and continued thence by the North Watling Street to Chester.— (Hist. 
Chesh. vol. iii., p. 2.) 

II.—The line traced by Dr. Bennet, (Bishop of Cloyne,) through Nantwich 
Hundred in the direction of Wroxeter and the South-eastern Watling Street, 
and of course towards the Stations of Merionethshire and Caernarvonshire. 

III.—The line traced by myself, near the western side of Bradwall, by 
Boothlane, towards the west of Sandbach, which there combines with the 
results of Bishop Bennet’s investigations, as to its continuation towards 
Worcester and the Severn. 

Mr. Whitaker assumed, from local names, from Iter X. of Antonine, and 
Iter X. of Bertram’s Richard of Cirencester, that “ another road must have 
extended (from Kinderton) by Street Forge and Red Street to Chesterton 
near Newcastle. Its actual line, however, was unknown when I wrote, 
and therefore I left the question open, and suggested the possibility of its 
having diverged from Road III. above mentioned.—(vol. iii., pp. 2 and 3.) 
Very shortly afterwards, the artificial gravel-bank of Whitaker's road was 
discovered, and line III. (as far as can be gathered from the direction of its 
clearly distinct commencement) may now be left to pursue its south-western 
course towards the valley of the Severn, without necessity for ramification 
or deviation. 

This gravel bank was found accidentally, about two feet below a peaty 
surface, by a tenant of my late relative, Dr. Latham, in opening a water- 
course through “ Brindley Moors” farm, on the eastern side of Bradwall. 
This is exactly in Whitaker's conjectured direction, and its genuineness was 
further attested by Coins, as follows :— 

In 1820, a mole-catcher, working in Brereton, at a short distance from 
the farm mentioned, and that of about four miles (direct) from the Kinder- 
ton Station, at a point where a small brook is crossed by the footpath from 
Brereton to Sandbach, struck his paddle against something resembling a 
mass of fused metal, contained in a decayed box, but afterwards found to 
consist of about a thousand Roman Coins, bound together by verdigris and 
rust. Nearly six hundred of them are in my possession, which are partly 
broken and corroded, and partly good specimens of the denarii erei of 
Gallienus, Claudius II., Tetricus, the two Tetrici, Victorinus, and Diocletian. 

This discovery, so near to the central point of the diverging roads, gives 
strong confirmation of the genuineness of the Station itself, which has been 
unattested hitherto by such evidence, and (as before mentioned) completely 
proves the Chesterton line to have been distinct from the Welsh com- 
munication. 
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With respect to the passage relating to King Henry’s efforts to embar- 
rass the Welsh by obstruction of Cheshire Salt Pits, cited from a translation 
of Camden, (p. 466, Arch. Camb. vol. i.) it may be doubted whether the 
translator, and whether Camden himself, in his genuine Latin text of 1607, 
referred to Middlewich alone, or to all the Wiches, but it is clear that 
Camden’s author, Matthew Paris, referred to all.—‘* Rex (Henricus) puteas 
fecerat salinarum de Witz obturari et everti.” This citation proves resort of 
the Welsh in 1245, probably in continuation of previous traffic. It is 
observable, however, that Domzspay, which notices minutely the interests 
of the Earl Palatine and his tenants in the Salt works, and the restrictions 
imposed on the merchants who carried salt for sale within the Cheshire 
Hundreds, says nothing of supply to the adjacent realm of Wales. It is, 
however, clear, that a devastation, Jike the subsequent one of Henry III., 
had taken place when the conqueror’s army entered Cheshire, and within 
the salt districts in particular, and it is probable that the traffic had not been 
restored, or regulated, when Domzspay was compiled. 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours very truly, 
Gro. ORMEROD. 
Sedbury Park, Chepstow, Feb. 13, 1847. 





TURPILLIAN AND BROCHMAEL INSCRIPTIONS. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,— In a notice of the Archaologia Cambrensis contained in the 
last number of the Journal of the British Archeological Association, published 
on the 1st inst., the writers (T. W. and C. R. S.) suggest that the stone bearing 
the Turpillian inscription (Arch. Camb. vol. ii. p. 25) may have been broken, 
and the suspected Oghams merely a broken line giving the age of the person or 
persons, to whose memory the monument was erected. This is an ingenious 
suggestion, but had the writers seen the stone itself, (to say nothing of the 
similar arrangement and number of the oblique strokes to the Kenfegge 
marks,) I am sure they would not have proposed such a suggestion. 

They further suggest that the eighth letter in the first line of the Brochmael 
inscription (p. 30) is not a G, being more of the shape which § occasionally 
takes; that the third letter in the second line is surely not an M; and that 
the letter preceding the word CAUNE, in the third line, looks much like 
an F. I refer these writers to the numerous examples of the letter G 
given by the Benedictines, (Nouv. Tr. de Dipl. pl. 20, 21, 37, 42, &c.,) 
where they will find the G exactly of the form represented on the stone. 
It is rather extraordinary that the writers should have fallen into such a 
blunder, seeing that in a preceding article of the journal (signed with the 
initials C. R. S.,) the letter G occurs twice in the words Virco and 
DiocEnEs, copied from the Roman Catacomb Inscriptions, having precisely 
the same sickle shape as on the Brochmael stone. I have no hesitation in 
re-affirming the third letter of the second line to be an M, whilst the want of 
a middle cross line (to say nothing of the correct spelling of the word Zjus,) 
proves the tenth letter of the third line to be an S of the ordinary Irish and 
early British form. — I am, Gentlemen, your very obdt. servt., 

Jno. O. WEstwoop. 
Hammersmith, 
12th February, 1847. 
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ANCIENT WELSH VERSION OF THE GOSPELS. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I trust you will allow the following interesting Circular of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury of former days to appear in your truly patriotic 
publication. The Latin original is given by Browne Willis, in his St. Asaph, 
App. xxii., pp. 54 and 55. 

The Circular mentions a singular fact, namely, the existence of an 
ancient Welsh version of the Four Gospels, called Hueggulthen, kept in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Asaph, and carried about by the canons for exhi- 
bition, as a highly valuable relic. It was in the Cathedral, it is said, at the 
time of the Roman Catholic Bishop, Goldwell, who was deprived of his 
benefice on the accession of Queen Elizabeth, when he withdrew to Rome ; 
and it is supposed the Bishop took the manuscript with him to Rome. He 
was a learned man, and set a great value on the manuscript; but it 
was never seen after Bishop Goldwell had left. Inquiries have been made 
after the MS. in the Vatican, but it could not be found there. Bishop 
Goldwell is said to have died at the English College in Rome; and there is 
a picture of him now in the Convent of the Theatins, in Ravenna. No 
inquiries have been made after the MS. in either of these two places. 

Now, should these observations come under the notice of some of your 
antiquarian readers who may have friends in Rome, I should, for one, be 
everlastingly obliged to them for setting on foot an inquiry both at the 
English College, and at the Convent of the Theatins, to see whether they 
contain the manuscript or not. Should it be still in existence, it would 
rejoice the heart of many, and mine in particular. 

Bishop Goldwell was succeeded by Bishop Richard Davies, afterwards 
Bishop of St. David's. When at St. David's, Bishop Davies assisted Sir 
William Salesbury in translating the New Testament into Welsh, the first 
translation of the New Testament that ever appeared in print. 

In his preface, or rather in a letter prefixed to this edition, Bishop Davies 
mentions his having seen, when a lad, a manuscript translation, into Welsh, 
of the Five Books of Moses, at the house of an uncle of his; but which, he 
stated, was afterwards lost. In his letter, he produces several strong reasons 
in favour of the Bible, or at least great portions of it, being early translated 
into Welsh; and what is most remarkable, he makes no mention whatever 
of the Hueggulthen, or the Four Gospels, to which the Archbishop’s Circular 
refers. I take it, therefore, for granted, that he was entirely ignorant of its 
existence. Yours, &c. 

BaLaon. 
Translation. 
The Circular of John, Archbishop of Canterbury, in favour of the Canons 
of St. Asaph, in Wales, carrying about the Scriptures. 

Brother Joun, &c., to all Clergymen, as well as Laymen, in the Dioceses 
of Coventry, Lichfield, Hereford, and the Welsh Dioceses, health and peace 
everlasting in the Lord. Zhe book, or text of the Gospels, belonging to the 
Church of St. Asaph, commonly called EvEGGULTHEN, which, as we have 
learnt, is held in great veneration in parts of Wales, and the Marches, 
among all classes, and is, for divers reasons, sometimes honourably carried 
about the country, as a holy thing, by clergymen of the aforesaid Church ; 
We have been led to recommend the text to your community, as well as the 
persons here described, who carry it about, beseeching you so far, by your 
reverence to Christ, who is the author of the Gospels, to allow the clergy- 
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men spoken of, journeying among you with the above mentioned text, to 
rejoice in the benefit of safety and peace in their going, tarrying, and 
returning. 

Given under our hand, 14th July, in the year of our Lord 1284. 





TOMBS OF THE BERKROLLS FAMILY. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I should be obliged to any of your Glamorganshire corres- 
pondents for an account of the effigies on the tombs in St. Athon’s Church, 
of the Berkrolls family, as well as the pedigree of that family. Sir Lawrence 
Berkrolls, who died in 1411, was, I believe, the last of the family. In 
Llansanor Church, near Cowbridge, is to be found an effigy of a knight; I 
conclude it belongs to some of the Basson family, from whom the Gwyn’ 
possessed Llansanor. Any light thrown on these subjects will be very 
useful to an Antiquary, and make, if possible, your valuable work more 
interesting to Yours obediently, 

February, 1847. Z. 





A PASSAGE FROM TALIESIN. 
To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In the ancient Welsh Bard Taliesin’s Poem of the Battle 
of Argoed, there is a passage which describes the haughtiness of Flam- 
ddwyn, or Ina, King of Northumberland, when, in the insolence of success, 
he demands hostages of the Britons, in the hour of their discomfiture, and of 
his own triumph; and the indignant refusal of them by his determined 
adversaries, who preferred fighting to the last extremity rather than yield to 
what they considered degrading terms. This passage has been frequently 
paraphrased, but probably never fairly translated. The original runs thus :— 


Attorelwis prraeananci fawr drybestawd 

A ddodynt gyngwystlon ? a ydynt parawd ? 
Yr attebwys Owain ddwyrain ffossawd, 

Ni ddodynt iddynt, nid ynt parawd ; 

A Chenau mab Coel byddai gymmwawg llew, 
Cyn y talai o wystl nebawb. 


The following spirited paraphrase of this passage appears in Jones's 
History of Breconshire. 


* Flush’d with conquest, Flamddwyn said, 
Boastful at his army’s head, 
Strive not to oppose the stream ; 
Redeem your lives, your lands redeem. 
Give me pledges, Flamddwyn cried ; 
Never ! Urien’s son replied : 
Owen of the mighty stroke, 
Kindling as the hero spoke : 
Cenau, Coel’s blooming heir, 
Caught the flame and grasped his spear ; 
Shall Coel’s issue F sngpeiy give 
To the insulting foe and live ? 
Never such be Briton’s shame : 
Never, till this mangled frame, 
Vanquished like a lion lie, 
Drenched in blood, and bleeding die.” 


ARCHAOL. CAMB. VOL. 11.] 
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Unfairly treating the above as an English translation, and not a paraphrase, 
as it is, Theophilus Jones somewhat disingenuously attacks it in the following 
stinging couplet :— 

: “The sterling bullion of six British lines, 
In English wire, through eight bright couplets shines.” 

As a matter of fair play to the satirized party, I must protest against the 
assertion so often made by my countrymen, and insinuated in the above 
epigram, that an English translation of Welsh poetry cannot be condensed 
into an equal number of lines with the original. With great deference to 
the numerous Cambrian opinions opposed to mine, I beg leave to submit to 
your readers the following six lines, which pretend to be a translation of this 
Welsh passage; by which temerity, I am aware, I place myself at the 
mercy of a party whose name is legion. 

Flamddwyn the great, with recent conquest cheer’d 
Cried, “Give they hostages? are they prepared ?” 
Brave Owen, of the uprais’d brand replied, 
“They'll not give hostages—they are denied ! 

And, like a lion, Cenau, Coel’s son, 

Will rush to battle ere he yieldeth one !” 

Fidelity in the translation is all that is here aimed at; as to the sterling 
bullion spoken of in Mr. Jones's epigram, I fear, to confess the truth, there 
is very little of it in this small affair, either Welsh or English. 

Yours obediently, 

Abergavenny, 10th August, 1846. LLEWELYN PRICHARD. 





Miscellaneous Antiquarian Potices. 





CamsBria Romana.—A club of gentlemen is now forming for the per- 
sonal examination of all the Roman antiquities in North and South Wales 
and the border counties, and for the compilation of a complete Cambria 
Romana. As this is a work of great labour and time, we request our 
readers and correspondents to contribute their aid, so far as to favour us with 
whatever observations and information may occur to them on this subject. 
Any indications of Roman camps, roads, buildings, coins, &c., will be par- 
ticularly valuable, and will be duly acknowledged. In this, if in any, enter- 
prize, “the smallest donations will be thankfully received.” We would 
recall to the recollection of our readers the “ Questions and Instructions on 
Roman Remains,” published in our first volume, pp. 353, 416, as good 
guides for any person who wishes to turn his attention to enquiries of this 
kind. The number of the club is not yet complete, but we do not recom- 
mend any except hard-working, we may almost say hard-reading and hard- 
walking, antiquaries to seek for admission into it; inasmuch as the 
amount of patient, long-enduring, labour required for observations of this 
nature, — extending, as they must, over several years, — will be very great. 
Communications on this subject may be addressed to the Editors. 


Roman Roap over Capair Ipris. —Some of our Merionethshire friends 
would greatly oblige us by making a note of the following communication, 
sent by a gentleman well acquainted with that county, and by endeavouring 
to find out the ultimate bearings of this line of road. “Upon the east 
end of Tyrrau Mawr,—the western point of Cadair Idris, —is a zigzag 
path descending the mountain, and which is said to have been a Roman 
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road. It is to be seen from a great distance; though it is not now so 
clearly developed as it was some years since. This road may be expected 
to be found raised above the surrounding turf.” 


The very curious set of moulds for casting metallic spear-heads and 
celts, lately found in Anglesey, and accurately engraved in the Archeologi- 
cal Journal, vol. iii. p. 257, has been purchased by James Dearden, Esq., 
F.S.A., Treasurer of the Cambrian Archeological Association. The forms 
of the moulds strongly resemble those of certain Roman and Greek weapons, 
and a learned correspondent has suggested that these moulds are not of 
British origin. 

Kitreck Cuurcu, HEererorpsHirE.—A subscription has been set on 
foot for the repairs of this highly curious relic of Early-Norman architecture, 
and a committee has been formed, at the head of which is the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Hereford. Mr. Cottingham, the architect, whose late repairs 
of the Norman Tower at Bury St. Edmund’s, at Hereford Cathedral, at 
Rochester, &c., have done him so much honour, is entrusted with the work; 
and we shall be glad to hear that the list of names is speedily filled up. As 
yet only about £250 have been raised ; but a sum of £600, in all, is wanted 
in order to do justice to the building, which is one of the most remarkable 
of any on the Welsh border. 


Luan DarreLt, MERIONETHSHIRE.— We observe, in a letter in the last 
series of Sir H. Ellis’s Original Letters, that a gigantic image of St. Darvell 
Gadarn was brought from this village at the time of the Reformation and 
burnt in Smithfield. It appears that the parishioners offered £40 —a vast 
sum of money in those days—to redeem it; but Cromwell's agents would 
not let it remain. Can any of our Merionethshire correspondents give us 
information concerning this church and parish? Can they find any traces 
of this transaction in the parochial registers or other local documents ? 


Bancor Diocesan Cuurcu Buripine Socrety.— A most excellent and 
important regulation has lately been adopted by this society, to the effect 
that in future no grants of money shall be made for building, repairing, or 
enlarging churches unless the plans, estimates, &c., in each particular case, 
shall have been deposited with the society at least three months previously. 
By means of this simple rule, ample time will be given for enquiry into the 
merits of whatever plans, designs, &c., may be sent in; and, from the 
character of the members of the committee, it may be confidently expected, 
not only that all undue cost of estimates will be closely looked to, but also 
that proper regard will be had to the maintenance of sound principles of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The Vandals have not had a more effective 
check than this put upon their proceedings for a long time. 


Ciynnoc Cuurcu. — We understand that steps are taking in influential 
quarters, in the diocese of Bangor, for procuring funds towards a complete 
restoration of this remarkable cross-church. It will be highly satisfactory 
to learn that so fine a building is put into a suitable condition of repair. 
We trust, too, that on this occasion the holders of the rectorial tithes will 
bear their part of the expenditure, in a manner worthy of the church and of 
Jesus College. 


Tower oF VALLE Crucis AppgEy.—A correspondent has called our 
attention to the following passage in Churchyard’s Worthiness of Wales, 
printed a.p. 1587, from which it would appear that the central tower of 
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the Abbey was then standing. Speaking of Llangollen, Churchyard says, 


“An Abbey nere that mountayne towne there is 
Whose walls yet stand, and steeple too likewise.” 


Whenever the rubbish is cleared away from the interior of the abbey, — but 
“woe worth that day” for the lovers of the picturesque !—we conjecture 
that many treasures will be brought to light. 


Tue Tupur Famiry.—Can any of our correspondents furnish us with 
information as to the remote ancestor of Major Tudur, of Tenby, South 
Wales, who is supposed to have emigrated to England about the beginning 
or middle of the 15th century, having married an English heiress who had 
estates in Rutlandshire, Oxfordshire, and Berkshire, which estates remained 
in the family until 1767. His descent from Marchweithian, founder of one 
of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, down to about a.p. 1670, is required. 


AppITION To THE List oF REPRESENTATIVES IN PARLIAMENT FOR THE 
County or MerionetH.—In 1674, “William Price, Esq.,” Col. Wm. 
Price, of Rhiwlas, occurs as M.P. for the county. — W. W. E. W. 


A Gotp Nostz of Edw. III. has lately been found in a field near Pen- 
maen Mawr, Caernarvonshire, and is now in possession of Mr. Roberts, 
watchmaker, Bangor. 


Errata.— We have erroneously stated in this present number, p. 109, 
that the gold Nero was found on Moel Fenlli. It was discovered in 1823, 
in a field on a farm at Llanrhydd, in the vale of Clwyd, not far, however, 
from the base of that mountain. — Vol. ii. p. 95, for “ Cors-y-Gedol” read 
“ Nannau ;” the Vaughans of Cors-y-Gedol are from a different stock. 


MarcaM, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—A correspondent wishes to learn, from 
some of the Glamorganshire antiquaries, where an inscribed stone, taken 
from Margam Mountain by Dr. Hunt, now is; and also, whether the 
inscription on it be of the same nature as that on the Kenfegge stone ? 


Tue Heroines or WeusH History. — This is a tempting title for any 
work, and we hope that the author will come up to our expectations and 
do justice to the subject. Mr. Llewelyn Prichard states, in his prospectus, 
that he intends comprising in it “ Memoirs and biographical notices of the 
celebrated women of Wales, especially the eminent for talent, the exemplary 
in conduct, the eccentric in character, and the curious by position, or 
otherwise.” 





Rebiews, 


1. THE ExistING REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT BRITONS, WITHIN A SMALL 
DIsTRICT LYING BETWEEN LINCOLN AND SLEAFORD; &c. By the 
Rev. G. Oxiver, D.D. 1846, pp. 57. 

Although this little work relates to antiquities found on the eastern side 
of the Lloegrian land, yet, inasmuch as it concerns the habits of our Celtic 
forefathers, and perhaps of some true Cymry, we do not hesitate to introduce 
it to our readers. 

“Nihil Celticwm a me alienum puto.” 
Dr. Oliver, whose learned works on Freemasonry are so well known, and 
who has already shown himself an antiquary in another line, by his Account of 
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the Religious Houses formerly situated on the Eastern side of the river Witham, 
gives in this short pamphlet an interesting account of numerous British Bar- 
rows, and other remains, in one of the most open parts of Lincolnshire. A 
considerable number of notes accompany the text, and evince, as might be 
expected from the author's character, much deep reading. We are rejoiced 
to find him so well inclined to Celtic antiquities, and we cordially invite 
him to step over the Marches, and come with us to explore some of our 
Caernarvonshire and Merionethshire carneddau. 

The Lincolnshire barrows Dr. Oliver considers to have been often intended 
as beacon-stations : — 

Many of these hills were used for beacons, and the telegraphic system was carried 
to considerable perfection in this district. Intelligence was conveyed by means of 
a fire by night and a smoke by day ; and on urgent occasions by the simple expe- 
dient of shouting to each other from the summit of these beacon hills, which were 
frequently dedicated to Teut, whom the Romans called Mercury. And many of 
them are called Teut hills to this day. Cesar noticed this practice and has recorded 
it in his fifth book of the Gaulish wars. He tells us that the system was carried to 
such perfection, that on urgent occasions, the people might be raised in twelve hours 
through a tract of country 160 miles in extent. And his assertion is amply borne 
out by the appearances in the country south of Lincoln ; for a line of beacons ex- 
tended along the heath ; another occupied the ancient road from Lincoln to Sleaford 
by the towns ; and a third pervaded the high land that skirts the fens by Walcot, 

imberland, &c., which at that period was flanked with by a deep and impervious 
wood, where their sacred and mysterious orgies were periodically celebrated. 

In addition to these beacons, detached tumuli are distributed through the whole 
of the district. At Kyme, on the east side of Cardyke, is a tumulus of large 
dimensions, from which were taken in 1820 some British spear heads; and the 
prospect from its summit is very extensive. At Anwick were several ; as also at 
Aswardby and As; by at Burton, Catley, Kirkby Green, Haydor, Heckington. 
Scredington, Silk Wil oughby, Quarrington, Walcot, Linwood ; and they exist in 
some other places, where the appearances are so remarkable as to merit a particular 
examination. 

On the high ridge of the heath, as I have already observed, is a series of lofty 
conical mounds, though much reduced in altitude by the plough, at the distance of 
about half a mile from each other, which retain the name of beacon hills ; all com- 
peat of fictitious soil ; and extending along the whole line of heath. One of these 

ills on Blankney heath is a cairn or tumulus of stone ; another on Scopwick heath 
is called Butter hill, and is composed of a light sand heaped on a surface of lime- 
stone. From this eminence the prospect would extend over an ancient camp in 
Blankney parish, called Castle Banks, to Lincoln, before the heath was planted. 
It commands the whole line of beacons from that city to Sleaford by Metheringham 
and Blankney ; and through an avenue in the hills towards the north-east, the wolds 
between Spilsby and Louth are distinctly visible. From another mound on the 
same heath the view extends to Wragby. There is a remarkable barrow on the 
heath within the precincts of Temple Bruer which is composed of clay. This 
beautiful mound has been much reduced in its dimensions by the process of agri- 
culture ; but at this time it measures 270 feet in circumference at the base. It is 
doubtless funereal, although it bears the name of Mill-hill, as having subsequentl 
been the site of the Temple mill ; for by excavations made in the summer of 1832, 
I found manifest tokens of an extensive interment, in calcined wood, straw, and 
bones of both men and horses, forming a nucleus in the centre of the clay, which 
was brought from Wellingore, a distance of two miles. 


We cannot, in our limited space, give any thing like a complete sketch of 
all the Celtic remains in this district ; though they seem to be of high inter- 
est. The following quotation will serve as a specimen : — 

So numerous were the British tumuli in the small district before us. They form 
a striking evidence of the occupancy of that singular people ; and their identity is 
confirmed by the existence of a monument which cannot possibly be attributed to 
any other race of men. [ allude to the stone idol at Anwick, alluded to in the 
History of Religious houses, p. 172. It is evidently of a very high antiquity, and 
perhaps coeval with Stonehenge, which is perhaps the most ancient monument at 
present existing in the world, and was probably erected by the Hord Gaeli, the first 
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settlers in the island of whom we have any account. It occupies an imposin 
situation on the sloping side of a hill, which commands an extensive prospect ; an 
a considerable number of people might conveniently assemble on the plain to witness 
the sacrifices that were periodically offered to the deity of which it was the visible 
representative. It retains its primitive appellation of the “Drake Stone,” and 
stands about half a mile from Anwick Church. In magnitude it measures about 
64 feet long by 44 broad and 7 feet high, and may perhaps weigh 20 tons. The 
upper part is flat, and the lower extremity has been so contrived as to present an 
artificial aperture through which the human body might pass in a prostrate position ; 
and it is of an oval or egg-like form, because the Egg was an emblem of divine power ; 
and the name a corruption of Draig, the Celtic appellation of one of the chief 
deities of ancient Britain, who was no other than the patriarch Noah, who was 
almost universally worshipped as the regenerator of the world. 


2. Iver LancastrRensE. A Poem, written a.p. 1636, by the Rev. 
Ricnarp Jamgs, B.D., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford; 
now first printed from the original MS. in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. Edited by the Rev. T. Corser, M.A. (CHETHAM 
Socrety’s Pusiications. Vol. vii. 1845.) 


This curious work, which from its title might be supposed to have no 
reference to Wales, will be found from the subjoined extract to be worthy 
of the perusal of the Welsh antiquary. The poem forms but a small por- 
tion of the publication, being — by a long literary and biographical 
account of the author, and followed by a copious body of notes; in the 
compilation of which the editor has evinced great industry and research. 
Indeed it is highly creditable to him as an author to have been able to build 
up a volume round so small a nucleus. James was a learned man of his 
time, and a traveller as far east as Russia. Mr. Corser says of him : — 

In 1636, James wrote the Poem Iter Lancastrense, which forms the text of the 
present volume, and is now published for the first time. He appears to have 
arrived on a visit to Heywood Hall, in Lancashire, then inhabited by the ancient 
family of the same name, and whilst enjoying the hospitalities of that mansion, to 
have made various excursions to different parts of Lancashire and Cheshire, and 
even to Derbyshire and Flintshire, which are described in the poem. 

The Poem itself may be considered as one of the most interesting and remarkable 
of James’s writings, both from the subjects of which it treats, and the singular and 
affected style in which it is composed. It may be almost said to be made for 
annotation ; as indeed the author seems to have thought, by his own frequent 
marginal observations; and his quaint phrases, ancient proverbs, and constant 
allusions to the works of the learned, with which he was so conversant, as well also 
as his local notices, require frequent elucidation. 


The extract which we give from the poem will speak for itself, and will 
be very intelligible to all men of Flint and Holywell. We should premise 
that James bore a most inveterate hatred towards the Roman Catholics, 


I joy to tell 
Our next niew sallie to ye holye well, 

Foure miles beyond Flint castle, where our age 
Doth yet behould a doting pilgrimadge. 
Authors, yt legends write and holye tales 
Without book, say yt whilom dwelt in Wales 
An amorous young prince calld Caradoc, 

The sonne of Alaine, born of Royal stock, 
Enflamd of loue of fairest Winefride, 

Lord Thebith’s daughter, whoe had promised 
Vppon Beunous preaching, to liue aye 

A votall virgin till hir dying daye 

But, when hir parents vnto church were gonne, 
Into ye house came Caradoc anonne, 

And, as he found hir setting by ye fire 
Vndrest, he quickly opend his desire. 
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To which she mildely sayd, “ pray, Sir, let be, 
Until my parents from ye church you see 
Returned ; you are ye prince, and soone may gaine 
Their good consent to make their daughter raigne 
A Queen by marriadge : better cloathes I will 

In ye meane time put on, for to fulfil 

Your lawfull pleasure.” To hir chamber so 

She went, and soone doth through & posterne goe 
To save hir self. She fled, he did pursue ; 

Loue grew to rage, and forth his swoard he driew, 
With which at one blowe, with an angrie looke 
Hir louely head he from hir bodie tooke. 

The head fell downe, and tumbling rowled was 
Into ye Temple where ye priest said mass : 
Beunous was ye priest ; so ghastly sight 

Sett him and all ye people in a fright: 

Yet takes he up ye head, and marches on 

Vuto the body with procession. 

Curse falls on Caradoc, and he with it 

Doth vanish straightway to infernall pitt. 

The holy man doth often kisse hir face, 

And then it aptly on hir body place. 

Bothe covered are with mantle, till he goe 

Againe to church and end his masse belowe, 

First breathing in hir nostrils ; by which breath, 
At their returne, she raised is from death 

As from a sleepe, he praiyng, and ye men 

Whoe there came with him, saying, “ Lord, Amen ;” 
And raised is as perfitt as before, 

Saving yt all hir after life she wore 

A circle in ye juncture white as milke, 

Which seemd to view a thread of finest silke : 
And so, not loozing aught but in her name, 

She thence from Breuna Winefride became. 
With Britaines wen is white ; but stained red, 
Still are ye stones where ravisht was her hed 
From off hir bodye in 4 fountaine cleere, 

Which at this cruell deede did first apeere, 

Since curing each disease, each sore and grief 

In those which of this Ladie seeke relief. 

Reade Surius and Baronius, whoe more, 

From Thomas Asaphs Bishop keepes in store. 
But Capgraue says, and truth he says I weene, 
All things yt are related are not seene. 

Nay, here we see, ye lame, ye halt, ye blinde, 
Bothe rich and poore, no health can ever finde, 
And manye pilgrims dye vppon ye place, 

Whoe on their bare feete seeke hir healing grace. 
Nay, nothing of the name of Winefride 

Is in Geraldus or Galfridus read, 

Whoe ye surveye did write and ye storie 

Of their deere Wales, in which they glorie. 

Theis learned clercks of Wales of her kniew naught, 
Or waud such tales as Salope Robert brought ; 
They neither him nor yet Elerius cite 

Though summe men say they bothe of hir did write. 
But here to Templers cell were monkes put in 
‘Vnder our seconde Edward : then beginne 

Theis craftie fables : stories they invent ; 

They purchase pardons which from Rome are sent ; 
They builde 4 structure, chappell, cloysters rownd 
Aboute ye well ; to put off clothes they founde 

A joining roome : in seventh Harryes time 

And in Queene Maries, with such toys they chime 
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Much people in with coyne to buye no health, 

But to encrease their Greene-field Abbyes wealth. 
The smocks which now for bathing we doe hire, 

Were then belike theis monks rent and desire. 

From natures secretts poets storyes faine ; 

Naught else of poets doe theis monks retaine. 

This faire cleere spring, which courses through ye hills 
Conveys summe oar tincture in hir rills, 

Which they make staine of blood. 


3. Lays From THE CimBric Lyre. By Goronva CaMLan. 1 vol. 8vo. 
pp- 271. London: W. Pickering. 1846. 

This is a volume of Poems emanating from a son of Cambria exiled to the 
banks of the Cam; and we have to congratulate him on this effort of his 
Muse. The poems are on a great variety of subjects, few of them long, and 
most of them in the form of short odes. Throughout them there breathes 
a truly poetic spirit, and they are tinged with a veneration for antiquity which 
especially recommends them to our notice. From what we have now before 
us we are inclined to expect more important productions on the part of the 
author; we observe in him much vigour and harmony, — both of them 
essential qualifications, —and no doubt they will shine forth more prominently 
when he shall have arrived at the maturity of his powers. The following 
is a favourable specimen of the poet's style : — 


WELSH RIVERS. 


Dost thou ask of old immortal streams ? 
Go and climb Ereiri’s steep, 
Where the rainbow-winged angel dreams 
Hover o’er the poet’s sleep : 
*Tis there where Memorie’s bright-eyed daughters 
Play by the Glaslyn’s azure waters. 


Does thy heart beat high at actions brave ? 
Go and gaze on the gentle Wye ; 

*T was the scene of Freedom’s bloodie grave, 
And Llewelyn’s latest sigh. 

Ah, lightlie deems the stranger cold 

Of all our patriot brave of old. 


Go and muse by the Conwye’s roaring fall, 
Where the rocks are white with foam ; 
Or the glen where it sleeps ’mid forests tall, 

Which o’erhang its amber home ; 
There let the bardic waves prolong 
The memorie of our sons of song. 


Thou wilt love in the Vyrniew’s pleasant vale 
On its woodland banks to linger ; 

Thou wilt epee the Dee still tells its tale 
Of the blind immortal singer, 

And echoes dim of wondrous lore 

Are heard along the haunted shore. 


In the Dovey’s waves the salmon play, 
And I love its everie hill ; 

It is there, as erst in Cambria’s day. 
Thou wilt find the Cymry still. 

Flow on, my own ancestral river, 

Flow brightlie, merrilie, for ever ! 
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Britannica, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. scarce, $s 6d 1804; 
Speechley’s Treatise on the Culture of the Pine 
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on Do. in 1 vol. Af. f ni. 28 1796-1808; Do. 
Practical Hints, and Management of Fruit, 
Kitchen, and Cottage Gardens, &c. plutes,cf.nt. 
1s 6d 1820; Torbron on the Culture of Do. 6d 
1843; The Useful Family Herbal, plates, 8vo. 
1s 641754; Traité dela Culture des Pechers, 
nt. 1s 1780; Conversation on, plates, 12mo. bds. 
1s 1828; Smith’s Treatise on Cucumbers, 
Melons, &c. 1s 1839; Sweet’s Botanical Culti- 
vator, 8vo. 1s 1821; Thornton’s Elements of, 
84 plates, vol. 1, 8vo. 2s 1812; Wakefield’s Do. 
plates, 1zmo, 1s 1807 
Boxiana; or Sketches of Ancient and Modern 
Pugilism, by P. Egan, ports. 5 vols. 8vo. hf. cf. 
a little s-ained, 12s 1829 
Brydges’ (Sir Eg.) Population and Riches of Na- 
tions considered, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d 1819 
Bnchanan’s Colonial Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, 8vo. bds. Is 6d 1818 
Builder’s Price-Book, by a Surveyor, 8vo. calf, 
neat, 1s 6d 1827; Salmon’s Country, or Estima- 
tor, 8vo. Is. 1770 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress,12mo.hf.cf.1s6d1811 
Burke (E.) On the Sublime and Beautiful, 8vo. 
Is; Life of, by Bisset, 2 vols.8vo.bds.2s 6d 1800 
Burnet’s (Bp.) History of the Reformation of the 
Cnurch ot England, with numerous Illustrative 
Notes, and Index, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth bds. 218 
(sells 32s) 1841; Exposition of the 39 Articles, 
8vo. bds. 4s. 1827 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion, 8vo. calf, 2s. 1796 
Cesar Scal. Epistole et Orationes, 1s; Comment 
Delph, 8vo. 2s; translation of, by Bladen,maps, 
8vo. calf, neat, 3s 1705 
Callimachi Hymni, Gr. et Lat.,8vo.ef.nt.186d1753 
Camdeni (Gvil.) Britannia,8vo.cf. nt. 48 1587; do. 
or a Hescription of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with Additions, &c., by Gibson, port. maps, 
plates, &c. 2 vols. folio, cf. 32s 1772 
Chandler’s (Dr.) Paraphrase and Notes on the 
Galatians and Ephesians, 4to. bds. 38 1777 
Cannegieteri Dissertatio de Brittenburgo, 4to. 
ce’. 28 6d 1734 
Canning’s (Geo.) Memoirs by Rede,with his Par- 
liamentary Orations, all his Poems, Essays, 
&c. port. 8vo. sells 12s. 6d. cf. extra, 58. 1827 
Carpenter’s Biblical Companion, or an Introduc- 
tion to the Scriptures, map, thick 4to. cloth bds. 
6s 6d (sells £1) 1836; Anecdotes of the French 
Revolution, of 1830, nt. 18 
Calculus, Differential, and Integral, by Lardner, 
8vo. bds. 6s (sells 21s) 1825; Ritchie’s Princi- 
ples, 12mo. bds. 3s 1836: Wright’s Introduction 
to, 8vo. 1s 6d 1838; Young’s Elements of, 12mo. 
bds. 8s 6d (sells 8s) 1833 
Chambers’s Educational Course; Introduction to 
the Sciences, 1s; Rudiments of Chemistry, 1s; 
British Empire, 1s; Bell’s Algebra, 4s; Geome- 
try, 2s; Information for the People, folio, 3s 
Chess, Introduction to, with 100 Examples and 
Analysis of,by Philidor,&c.12mo.cf.nt.286d1813; 
Tomlinson’s Amusements in, History, Lessons, 
Problems, &c. 12mo. bds. 3s 6d 1846; Traité, 
Jeu des Echecs, par Lewis, et arrangé, &c. de 
Kiescritzky, 8vo. 10s 1846; Kiescritzky, Cin- 
quante Parties Jouées au Gerile des Echecs, 
8vo. 38s 1846 
Chemistry; Henry’s Elements of,2 vols. 8vo. bds, 
8s 1810; 4s 1826; Turner’s Do. 8vo. bds. 58 3rd 
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Cibber’s Apology. fronts. 8vo. ef. 13 1740 

Cheshire; Lyson’s History and Antiquities of, 
nnmerous plates, 4to. hf. russia, \6s (sells 63s) 
1810; Iilustration to Gower’s Proposed History 
of, 18 plates on 12 sheets, 3s; Holland’s Agricul- 
ture of, pl.tes, 8vo. hf. ef. 28 (sells 103) 1808; 
Walks Round Chester, nt. 1s 1826; Wilbraham’s 
(C.) Glossary of Some Words Used i in, 12mo 
bds. 1s 6d 1826 

Cicero’s Catilinarian Orations, from the Text of 
Ernesti, with Notes by Barker, 12mo. Af. calf, 
very neat, 1s 6d 1829; Cato Major, with a 
double Translation (Hamiltonian) 8vo, bds. 2s 
1827; Cato Major, Lalius, &c. 18s; De Officiis, 
12mo. 1s; 8vo. cf. 1s 6d; De Oratore, &yo. ef. 
ls 6d; 8vo. bds. 1s 6d 1809; translated into 
English by Guthrie, 12mo. ef! nt. 28 6d 1808; 
Orat. Scleet. 8vo. ef. 1s 1692; in usum Delph., 
a Carey, 8vo. c/. 2s 6d 1830; Letters by Mel- 
moth, 3 vols. 8vo. cf. nt. 7s 1804; Epistle to 
Atticus by Melmoth, 8vo. bds. 4s (pub. 21s) 
1829; Do. to Brutus, by Middleton, 8vo. ef. nt. 
28s 6d 1743; Observations on Do. by Tunstall, 
Svo. ef. is 1744 

Clapham’s (Sam.) Sermons from Minor Authors, 
with Translations from Bossuet, Massi!lon, 


Mormorel, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cf. nt. 58 1813 
Clare on Motion of Fluids, 8vo. ¢/. nt. 18 1737 


Clergy (The) List for 1847, 8vo. cloth bds. 88; for 
1842, bds. 2s, Hodgson’s Instruction for, 8vo. 
bds. 1s.1824; Clergyman’s Assistant, or Sta- 
tutes, Ordinances, Forms, &c. Relative to the 
Rights, Duties, Liabilities, &c. of, 8vo. 2s 6d 
Oxon. 1822; Clerical Guide, 8vo. hf cf.1s6d 1829 

Coeckburn’s Corporations of England and Wales, 
vol. 1, 8vo. bds. 2s. 1835 

Code de la Nouvelle Organisation Judiciaire, 1s 

Coins—The Regulation of, Easy for the Govern- 
ment, 8vo. 1s 1696: Stukeley’s 23 Plates of 230 
of, being the Ancient British Kings, 4to. 63 
(sold at 15s) scArcn N.D.; Vaughan’s Discourse 
on, and Coinage, 12mo. 1s 6d 1675; Walsh on 
Ancient Coins, Medals, and Gems, 12mo, -bds. 
33 6d (cost 7s 6d) 1830 

Collet’s Paraphrase on the Evangelists and the 
Epistles, 8vo. 1s 6d 1734 

Collier’s (John) Historical andFamiliar Essays on 
the New Testament, 2 vols. 8vo. né. 43 1797 

Collyer’s (D.) Sacred Interpreter, or a Practical 
Introduction to the Holy Bible, 2 vo!s. 8vo. cf 
nt. 38 6d 1799 

Collier’s (Jer.) Ecclesiastical History of Great 
Britain, from the first Planting of Christianity, 
from Ancient Historians, Councils, and Records, 
folio, vol. 1, containing the History to 1600, 
partly stained, 15s 1708 

Colquhon on the Police of the Metropolis, con- 
taing a Detail of the various Crimes, etc., 8vo. 
bds. 1s 6d cf. nt. 28 6d, 5th edit. revised 1797 

Conic Sections, Hymer’s Treatise on, and the Ap- 
plication of Algebra to Geometry, 8vo. bds. 
4s 1840;Simson’sElements of, 8vo. bds, 2s 1817 

Cookery—Appert’s Art of Preserving, Is 1811; 

Dr. Hunter’s Receipts in Modern, 12mo. bds. 
3s (sells 5s 6d) 1820; Kidder’s Receipts for all 
Sorts of Paste, &c., 12mo. 1s; Dr. Ki tchiner’s 
Cooks’ Oracle, 12mo. bds. 4s (sells 7s 6d) 1827; 
Parker’s Domestic Duties for Ladies, 12mo. 2s 
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Cottle’s Néw “Version of the Psalms, 1s 18061; 
Alfred, an Epic Poem, 2 vols. 3s 1804; Messiah, 
part 2, Is 6d; Malvern Hills, 2 vols. 3s 1829; 
all in bds. 12mo, 
Cove on Church Revenue, Abolition of Tithes, 
&c., bds. 28 1816 
Crocker’s Elements of Land Surveying, plates, 
12mo. 8s (sells 7s) 1806 
Corn Nepos, &vo..calf, 18 Oxonii, 1708 
Cousin on the State of Education in Holland, 
as regards Schools for the Working Classes, 
Poor, &c., Eng. by Horner, 8vo.,bds. 2s (sells 
9s 6d) 1838 
Crombie’s Gymnasium, 2 vols. 8vo. half vellum, 
58 6d 1812 
Dandolo’s Art of Rearing Silk-Worms, plutes,8vo. 
bds. 2s (sells 9s 6d) 1825 
Dansey’s Hore Decanice Rurales, or an Attempt 
to Illustrate the Name, Title, Ogjgin, Appoint- 
ment, and Functions of Rural Deans, 2 vols. 
4to. bds. 168 - 1835 
De Lolme on the Constitution of England, 8vo, 
calf, neat, 2s 6d 1781; svo. bds. 28 1822 
Demosthenis Select. Orat. a Mounteney, 8vo. calf, 
neat, 1s 6d 1811 
Depile’s Art of Painting, with ives of Painters, 
8v0. hulf calf, 28 6d 1706 
De.Zuniga’s History of the Philippine Islands, 
map,2 vols. 8vo. bds. 2s 1814 
Diary of the Wreck of the Challenger in South 
America, in 1835, plates, 8vo. cal/, neat, 1s. 6d. 
Dictionaries; of the English Language; Intended 
to Exhibit the Origin, Affinities, Orthography, 
Pronunciation, &c. with a Dissertation on, 
and a Grammar, by Dr. Webster, edited by 
Barker, 2 vols. in 1, 4to. hf. cf. nt. 448 London, 
1831; Dr. Sam, Johnson’s Do., with a Gram- 
mar, ‘and History of the Language, port. 2 vols. 
4to. cf. ut. 26s 1810; Do. Abridged by Dr. 
Rees, 12mo. 2s 1848; Rarelay’s Do. plates, 4to. 
cf. nt, 53 6d 1810; Barlow’s Do. 2 vols. 8vo. ef. 
nt. 38 1772; Worcester Pronouncing and Ex- 
planatory Do. 8vo. cf. nt. 2s 6d; Dutch-Eng- 
lish, and English-Dutch, by Manly, 4to. hf. ef. 
nt. 68 1672; by Janson, 12mo, 28 6d 1794; by 
Wileocke, Svo. ef. nt. 68 1798; Do. and French, 
8vo. cf. 38 1782; Francais-Hollandais, et Hol- 
landais-Francais, 12mo. 4s 1884; French, dela | 
Langue, 1s 1818; Latino-Gallicum, par Noel, 
Svo. cf. nt. 2s Gd 1824; Do. English Pronoun- 
cing, by Tardy, 12mo. cf. 2s 1811; Delatanville’s 
French-English, and English-French, 8vo. cf | 
2s 1794; Do. by Hamoniere, 12mo. ef. 3s 1816; | 
German-English, and lWnglish-German, by | 
Turner, 18mo. 38;Rabenhorst’sDo. by Noehden 
2 vols. 12mo. nt. 5s 1814; Do. French, and 
French-German, 12mo. Af. ef. 28 1812; Greek, 
Schleusner’s Lexicon to the New Teatament, 
by Carey, 8vo. bis. 4s (sells 148) 1826; Daw- 
son’s Lexicon to the New Testament, 8vo. nt. 
2s 1805; Hederici Lex. Gr.-Lat. et Lat.-Gr. 
edit. Morell et Larcheri, 4to. cf 5s 1816; 
Jones’ (Dr, J.) Gr.-Eng. Do. 8vo. 58 6d 1823; 
Morell, Thesaurus Grace Prosodiacum, port. ) 
by Hogarth, 4to. cf. 48 Eton, 1762; Schrevelii 
Lex. Gr.-Lat. and Lat.-Gr. a Duo, 8vo. cf. 
1s 6d 1738; 2s 1799; Wright’s Gr.-Eng. and 
Eng.-Gr. Lexicon, containing the Interpreta- 
tion of all the Classic Words in the Septuagint 





1825; Ude’s French Cook, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 1827 
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and New Testament, &c: 12mo. new, cl. bds. 
5s (cost 78 6d) 1844; Buxtorfii Lex. Heb. | 
| Grammar of History, nt. 1s 1819; Scott’s Les- 


et Chald. 8vo. bds. 3s 1824; Ital.-Eng. and Eng. 
Ita!. by Baretti, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. cf. nt. 63 1813; 


Itali 12mo. 28 6d 1819; Dr. Adam’s of the 
Latin Tongue, 8vo. cf. nt. 3s 6d 1805; Ains- 
worih’s do. vol. 1, Eng.-Lat. 8vo. cf, nt. 1s 6d; 
Cole’s Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat. 8vo. ¢/. nt. 3s 
1749; Robertson’s do. of Latin Phrases, 8vo. | 


bds. 4s 6d; cf. 53 6d 1824; Baretti’s Spanish- 


English, and English-Spanish do. 2 vols. 8vo. | 
of. nt. 78 fd ¥809; 4to..cf. nt, 7s 6d 1800; Cor- 
mon’s Espagnol-Fran¢ais, et Frangais-Espag. | 
2 vols. 8vo. Af. ef.. 48 1800. do. by Gattel, | 
12mo. bds. 3s 1825; Constancio, Portuguez- _ 
Francez. et Fra.-Port. 2 vols. 12mo. 8s 6d 1828; | 
Millers Svedois.-Fra. et Vra.-Svedois, 4to. hf. | 
of. 78 1755; Danish-English, and Eng.-Da ish, | 
2 vols. J2mo. 6s 1796; Fournier, Dict. portatif 
de Bibliographie, 8vo. 1s 1805; Lempriere’s 
Classical do. 8vo. cf. 3s 6d 1738; Pye's.of An- 
cient Geography, 8vo. ef. Is 6: 1803; Wilson’s | 
Archeological do. or Classical Antiquities, 8 vo. | 
ef. 2s 1788; Sheridan’s Pronouncing Eng. do. | 
2 vols. 8vo. ef. nt. 8s 1790; Browne’s Union do. ; 
12mo. calf, 238 1800 
1592 
Dionysii Orbis Descriptio, Gr. cum Notis Papii, 
8vo. calf, 1s. 1797 
Display of Tyranny, or Illegal, &c., Proceedings 
in the Court of Westminster, from 1678 to 
1688, 12mo, 1s 6d 1689 
Dionysius Hallicarnassensis de Structura Ora- 
tionis, Gr. et Lat., Uptoni, 8vo.calf, neat,1s 1702 
Dobie’s History of St. Giles’s and St. George’s 
Bloomsbury,map.°svo,286d(sells10s6d)2d ed 1834 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems, by several hands, 
with Notes, 6 vols. calf, neat, 681782 ;Continua- 
tion of, by Pearch,4 vols. 12mo. c/. ni. 4s. 1783 
Dobson’s (Mrs. ) Life of Petrarch, plates, 2 vols. 
12mo. 2s. (sells 12s) 1807 
Dodsworth’s Advent Lectures, 12mo. 1s 
Dying Speeches of Lords Stafford, Holland, 
Hamilton, Montrose, Derby, Capell, &c. 12mo. 
half morocco, 1s 6d 1720 
Ecton’s LiberValorum,oran Account of Benefices 
in England and Wales, 8yo. 1s 6d 1723 
Elegant Extracts, Useful and Entertaining, from 
Eminent Authors, Ancient and Modern, selected 
for the Improvement of Young Persons, “ Po- 
etry,” thick 8vo. ef, nt. searce, 7s 6d, 1805; 
Epistles, 8vo. bds. 5s; Prose, 8vo. bds. 5s 
Ellis’s Voice from the Vintage, 12mo. Is 6d 1843 
Encyclopedia, Kendal’s Pocket, 6 vols.12mo. bds. 
2s 6d 1802; Montague’s do., for Youth’s Games, 
Amusements, &c. numerous plates, 18mo. 28 6d, 
1838; Stockdale’s do., for Schools, 8vo. bis. 
2s 1806 
Elementary—Butler on the Globes, 12mo. ef. né. 
1s 1800; Collard’s Praxis of Logic, 12mo. ef. ni. 
1s-1799; Enfield’s Speaker, 8vo. 1s 6d 1774; 
Goldsmith’s Rome, by Dymock, 12mo.’ ef. nt. 
2s 1820; do., Geography, 1s 1821; Guy’s Geo- 
graphy, 1s 6d, do., Question Book, 12mo. ef. nt. 
2s 1829; Magnall’s Geography, 12mo. nt. 2s 
1829; Mavor’s Elements of, Natural fiistory, 
plates, 12mo, 1s 6d 1815; Major’s Questions to 
Mitford’s Greece, 8vo, bds. 1s 6d 1827—Rip- 








pingham’s Rules for English Composition for 
Themes, 12mo. bds. 1s 6d 1813; Robinson’s 


sons in Eloeution, 12mo. ef. 1s 1779 


do. by Gralia, 12mo. nt. 8s 6d 1815; Meadow’s | Epicteti Enchiridion, Cebetis Tabula, &c. Gr. et 


do. nt. 58 6 1835; Hamoniere, Ital.-Fr. and Fr. | 


Lat. 18mo. ef. ni. 1s 6d 1744 
Epsom, History of, Origin of Horse-Racing,Ac- 
count of the Mineral Waters, Botany, &c. 
plates, 12mo. bds. 2s 6d (sells 8s) 1825 
Essay (Au) on the Dramatic Character of Sir J. 
Falstaff, 8vo. 1s 1777 
Eton’s History, &c., of Malta, 2 vols. Svo. Af. of 
2s 1802-11 
Euclid—Blakelock’s Symbolical, first 6 and 11-12 
books, from Simson, oblong 4to. 6s 6d (selis 
10s 6d 1831; Cresswell’s Supplement to, 8vo. 
bds. 8s 6d 1819; Erlington’s first 6 books of, 
Svo. bds. 38 10% edit, 1833; Lardner’s, &vo. 
4s 6d 1830; Simson’s, 8vo. ef. nt. 28 6d 1772, 
8s 6d 1817; Wheweli’s Mechanical, with Hie- 
ments of Mechanics, Hydrostatics, &c. 8ve. bds. 
new, 3s 6d (sells 58 6d) Camb. 1837; Young’s, 
chiefly from the Text of Simson and Playfair, 
12100. cloth bds. 28 6d (sells 5s) 1838; Ingram, 
do., being first 6, 11 and 12 books of, 8vo. 
2s. 1799 
Euripidis Medea, cum Notis Philologicis, a Dal- 
zel, edit. Dunbar, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d (sells 38) 1832, 
a Porson, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d 1801; Hippolytus, a 
Monk, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d 1815; Alcestis, a Monk, 
8vo. cf. nt. 1s 641830; Orestes, by Major, 8vo. 
bds. 28. 1820; HElecuba, by do., 2s 1833; Her- 
cules Furens, Ion, Khesus, Troades, Notis 
Porsoni, &c, Sv. bds, 1s. 6d each, 1820; Iphi. 
in Tanris cum Notis Marklandi, 8vo. bds. 1s 
181i; Indicis, Trag, et Frag. conf. Schol. Vat. 
in Troad et Rhes. edj. Kampmann, 8vo, bds. 
1s Lips. 1837 
Eutropii Hist. Rom. 12mo. 1s; 7 Books of, with 
@ Double Translation (Hamiltonian), 8vo. bds. 
new, 38 6d (cost 10s) 1827 
Evans’ (Dr. J.} Tracts, Sermons, Funeral Orations, 
&c. 8vo. bds. 2s (sells 14s) 1825; Sketchof the 
Denominations of the Christian World, ports. 
12mo. bds. 1s, cf. ut. 1 6d 1804 
Evans’ (G. W.) Geographical and Historical De- 
scription of Van Diemen’s Land, mup, 8vo. bas. 
1s, ef. nt. 18 6d (sells 78 6d) 1822 
Faber’s Dissertations on the Prophecies, relative 
to the1260 years, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 4s (sells 178); 
General and Connected View of the Prophecies 
relative to the Conversion, Restoration, Union, 
and Future Glory of the Houses of Judah and 
Isracl, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 48; On the Holy Spirit, 
l2mo. Is 1823 
Fables—Baldwin’s Ancient and Modern, 71 cuts, 
12mo. ef. 1s 1812; do. Pantheon, plates, 12mo. 
cf. 1s. 6d 1821; Gay’s, by Cox, cuts, &c. 12mo. 
1s; Ld. Bacon’s do., Ancient, 1s 
Family Library: Massinger’s Plays, vol. 1, Is 
Farriery &c.—Blacklock’s (Ab. Surgeon)Treatise 
on Sheep,with the best Means of theirImprove- 
ment, Management and Treatment of their 
Diseases, &q, 8 plates, 12mo. bds. 1s 6d (sells 
6s) 1841; Clater’s Every Man his own, 8vo. vs 
1813; Do. Cattle Doctor, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1814; 
Hind’s Compendious Manual of the Veterinary 
Art, plate, 12mo. bds. 1s 6d (sells 5s) 1882; 
Pearson’s Every Man his own Horse, Cattle 
and Sheep Doctor, or a Pactical Treatise on 
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each Disorder, with simple Method of Curing, 
8yo. bds. 3s 6d (sells 148) 1811, ** The Horse,” 
with a Treatise on Draught, and Index, euts, 
8vo. bds. 5s (sells 6s 6d) 1840; White’s. Art of, 
or the Rules for the Treatment of all Disorders 
Liable to the Horse, numerous plates, 12mo. bds, 
vols, 1-2-3, 72 6d 13 edit. 1831-7 
Faulkner’s Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of Chelsea, &c., map, 8vo. bds. 28 6d 1810 
Ferguson’s History of the Progress and Termina- 
tion of the Reman Republic, 8vo. half calf, neat, 
8s 6d 1830; Astronomy, plates, 8vo. calf,2s1785 
Florus, Min-Elli, 12mo. neat, 1s. 1698 
Field’s GeographicalMemoirs of New SouthWales, 
and Van Diemen’s Land, maps, 8vo. bds.28.1825 
Fontaine Fables,(no title), 1s; Contes et Nouvelles, 
en vers, calf, 1s 
Forster’s Synop. Catalogue of Birds, 8vo. 18 1817 
Fox (C. J.) Trotter’s Memoirs of, 8vo. Af. ef. nt. 
2s 6d 1811; Varvicensis’s Characters of,8vo. ef. 
nt. 38. 1809 
Franceur, Cours Complet de Mathematiques 
pures, 2 vols 3vo. 4s 1819 
Franklin’s Life and Essays, 2 vols. 18mo. Af. ef. 
1s 6d; Private Correspondence, 4to, bds. 281817 
Fraser’s Doctrine of Sanctification, 12mo. 1s 
¥ree-Masonry, Preston’s Illustration of, its His- 
tory, Vindication, Ceremonies, Lodges, Odes, 
Songs, &c. 12mo. cf. 28.' 8th edition, scARCE, 
1792; Edwards’ Introduction to, 12mo. bds. 
Is 6d 1819 
Fuller’s (Dr. Thos.) Church History of Britain, a 
new edition, with author’s correctiuns, 3 vols. 
8vo. bds. 16s sells 36s 1837; Worthies of Eng- 
land, by Nutall, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. 16s. 1840 
Fussell’s Topography of Kent, map, 8vo, bds. 186d 
1818 
Fyfe’s Anatomy, plates,8vo.bds.vols. 1-3-4,28 1819 
Garrow’s History of Croydon, plates, 8vo. bds. 
2s 6d 1818 
Gazetteers—Modern Ditto, or a Copious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary of the World, 32 maps, 
8vo. bds. 48 1810; Brookes’ Ditto, maps, 8vo. 
of. nt. 38 6d 1817—bds. 3s 6d 1826; Cruttwell’s 
Universal do. no maps, 3 vols. 8vo. cf. nt. 4s. 
1798; The Edinburgh do. maps, 8vo. bds. 4s 6d 
(sells 188.) 1824; Potts’ ditto of England and 
Wales, 2 vols. 8vo. ef. nt. 5s 1810; Scripture 
do. or the Geography of the Bible, by Crow- 
ther, map, 8vo. bds. 2s 1810 
Geometry, Plane, Solid, and Spherical, 8vo. Af. 
cf. 2s 64 1830; Donn’s Geometrician, 8vo. nt. 
2s 1778; Hymer’s Analytical do. 8vo. bds. 
3s (sells 98) 1830; Legendre, Elements de 
Geom. 8vo. hf. ef. nt. 1s 6d 1813; Playfair’s do. 
containing the first Six Books of Euclid, 
with a Supplement on the Quadrature of the 
Circle, &c. with the Elements of Trigonometry, 
8vo. 28 (cost. 9s) 1819; Simpson’s do. 8vo. 
1s 6d 1780—2s 1821; Young’s do. 8vo. bds. 
8s (sells 8s) 1888; T. Young’s Practical do. 
necessary for Painters, Engravers, Architects, 
Statuaries, &c. 18mo. bda. 1s 1810; Bell’s do. 
12mo, 2s 1837 
Grammars, &c.—D’Hasendonck’s English and 
Duteh, &vo. neat, 1s 6d 1815; Do. Vocabulary, 
Dialogues, &c., Svo. neat, 1s; 2 in 1 vol. 2s; 
Holtrop’s Do. do., thick 12mo. 2s 6d 1791; 
Mauger’s French and Dutch, Do. 12mo. Af. ef. 
nt. 28 64 1734; Ellis’ English Exercises, 12mo. 





1s 6d 1827; Grant’s English Grammar, 12mo., 
neat, 18 64 1813; Murray’s Do., 12mo. neut, 
1s 6d 1804; Do. Abridgment of, very neat, 6d 
1842; Do. English Reader, 12mo, 1s 6d 1830; 
neat, 28 1839; Philipp’s Do, 12mo, Is 1731; 
Boniface’s Elements de la Langue Anglaise, 
12mo. 1s 6d 1841; Chambaud’s French Gram- 
mar, 12mo. 1s 6d 1773; Do. Exercises, 12mo, 
1s; neat, 1s 6d 1815; Do. Treasure, 1s 1796; 
Cobbett’s French do., 12mo. bds. 3s 1824; 
Guisy’s do., 18 1800; Hallard’s Introduction a 
la Langue Francoise, 12mo. 18 1818; Levizac’s 
do, 12mo. 2s. 1799; Merlet’s Synopsis of, 12mo. 
nt..1s 1830; Murray’s “ Lecteur,”12mo.nt.1s 6d 
1819; Palairet’s do., 1s 1811; Perrin’s French 
do., 12mo. Is 6d 1815; Do. Exercises, 18 1793; 
Petit’s Do. do., 12mo. nt., 1s6d 1838; Porquet’s 
LeTresor,1s 6d1830;Sadler’s Manuel dePhrases 
French-Eng., 1s 1841; Wanostrocht’s, 12mo. 
1s 6d 1820; Hamoniere do. and French, 12mo. 
calf, neat, 23 1829; Calvi’s German andSpanish, 
do., nt. 2s 1790; Crabb’s Eng.-German do., 
12mo. nt., 28s 1799; Gottsched’s Le Maitre de 
la Langue Allemande, 12mo. nt, 28 1800; 
Meidinger’s Grammaire, do., 8vo. neat, 1s 6d 
1824; Noehden’s German do., 12mo. bds. 3s 
(sells 10s 6d) 5th ed. 1827; Wendeborn’s, 12mo, 
neat, 28 6d 1803; Blomfield’s Greek, 12mo. nt., 
2s 1822; Eton Greek, 3s. 1834; 181789; Dalzel, 
Elementa Lingus Grece, 8vo. Is 1814; Jones’ 
Gr. do. 12mo. 1s. 1808; Neilson’s Gr. Exercises, 
8vo. 1s. 1824; Moor’s Elements of, 1s Port- 
Royal,by Dunbar, 8vo. calf, neat, 1s 6d; Robert- 
son’s Concise de. 12mo. bds. 1s 1818; Sandford’s 
Introduction to, nt. 1s 1826; Tate’s Elementa 
Ling. Gr. 12mo. nt. 1s 6d 1834; Westminster 
do. is 1767; Hebrew Grammar, 12mo. 1s 1818; 
Lee’s Hebrew do. 8vo. bds. 68 (sells 14s) 2nd, 
edition, 1832; 8s 3rd edit. 1841; Bythner’s Ins- 
titutio Ling. Heb. et Chaldaice, 18mo. 181675; 
Price’s, of the Hindoostanee Language,4to.bds. 
58 6d 1828; Grammaire Italienne, par Biagioli, 
12mo. 1s 6d 1826; Corticelli, Osservazioni della 
Lingua Toscana, 12mo.ef.nt.1s 6d 1809 ;Peretti’s 
Gram Ital, 12mo. ef. nt. 1s 6d 1803; Reale, Il 
Bagatello, 1s 1821; Veneroni’s’ Gram. Ital. 
12mo. ef. 1s 1787; Grant’s Latin do. 8vo. bds, 
28. 1823; Jones’ do. 1s 1810; Willymott’s do. 
12mo. nt. 18 6d 1826; Brazileiro’s, Eng.-Portu- 
guese, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1812; Vaughans, of the 
Turkish Language, 8vo. cf. 2s 1709; David's 
Grammaire Turke, with a Vocabulary, Dia- 
logaes, &c. facsimile plates, 4to. bds. 6s (sells 
42s) 1836; Sir W. Jones’, of the Persian Lan- 
guage, 4to. bds. 3s. calf, neat, 5s 1801; Valpy’s 
First Exercises on the Principal Rules of, to be 
translated into Latin, 1s 1841; Foster’s Essay 
on Accent and Quantity, with their Use and 
Application in the English, J.atin, and Greek 
Languages, 8vo. ef. nt. 23 6d 2nd edit. 1763; 
Hoogeveen, Doct. part. Ling. Gr. a Schutz, 
8vo. ls 1806; Nare’s Elements of Orthoepy, 
Pronunciation, Accent, and Quantity, 8vo. cf. 
nt. 2s 6d 1784; Vigerius, de Idiot. Gr. Dictionis, 
a Hoogeveen, 8vo. cf. nf. 1s 1752; 18 6d 1788; 
Ewald’s of Hebrew, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1836 

Grotii de Jure Belli ac Pacis, Gronovii, 8vo. vel. 
1s 6d, 1689; de Veritate Religionis Christiana, 
12mo. nt, 1s 6d; Baptizatorum Puerorum Inst. 
8vo. ef, 1s 1706 
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Gray’s (S.) Poems, Letters, and Life, port. 4to.cf. 
nt. 38 1775; 8vo. bds. 28 1820 

Guides :—Boyce’s Italy, nt. 1s 1817; Cary’s Roads, 
hf. cf. nt. 28 1819; Chambers’ Malvern, Af. ef. 
Is 1817; Cooke’s Isle of Wight, 8vo. 1s 1808; 
Dally’s Chichester, 8vo. Is 1831; Evans's 
Worthing, 12mo. nf. Is 1814; do., Juvenile 
Tourist, 1s.6d (cost 7s 6d) 1818; Galt’sCanada, 
12mo. bds. 1s 6d (cost 5s) 1836; Mudie’s Emi- 
grant, Companion to do. 12mo. 1s 6d 1832; 
Lachenwitz’s Steam-Boat Manual to Stras- 
bourg, 1s 1838; To the Lakes, 8vo. cf: nt. 1s 6d 
1793; To Liverpool, 12mo. 28 1840; Parsons’ 
Leeds, 12mo. 1s 1835; Sprange’s Tunbridge- 
wells, nt. 1s 1808; Starke’s Directions for Tra- 
vellers on the Continent, 8vo. bds. 2s (cost 15s) 
1824; Sotheby’s to Wales, 12 plates, Ato. nt. 
2s 6d; Du Voyageur en Italie, maps, 8vo. nt. 
1s 6d 1836 

Gutteridge’s Universal Gauger, of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and General Spirit Calculator; by 
Pen,Sliding Rules.Tables, Callipers, and Loga- 
rithms, &c., with above 40,000 Original Calcu- 
lations on, 12mo. nt. 4s (cost 108) 1821 

Gymnastics, Instructions in, by an Officcr, 11 
plates, 8vo. cf. 1s 6d 1823; Salzmann’s do., for 
Youth, plates, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1800; Voarino 
on Calisthenic Exercises, plates, 8vo. 1s 6d 1827 

Hamilton’s (Lady) Marriage Rites, Customs, and 
Ceremonies of all Nations, port. 8vo. cf. neat, 
2s 6d 1822 

Hervey’s Meditations, 18mo, bds. 1s 6d 

Davison, 1824 

Hearne’s Robert of Gloucester and Peter Lang- 
toft’s Chronicles, 4 vols. 8vo. bds. 16s Bugster, 
1810; Peter Langtoft, 2 vols. large paper, 8vo. 
bds, 9s 1810 

Hawney’s Compleat Measurer, 12mo. nt. 1s 641789 

Hays’ Memoirs of Illustrious and Celebrated 
Queens, 8vo. Is 1821 

Herbert’s (Geo.) Poems and Remains, port. and 
plates, 2 vols. 12mo. cl. bds. nev, 88 1844-6 

Henderson’s Iceland, History and Antiquity of, 
&c. plates, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1819 

Henry (Matthew) Memoirs of his Life, Character, 
and Writings, by Wiliams, port. 8vo. bds. new, 
3s (sells 9s 6d) 1828; by Touge, 12mo. Af, ef. 
2s 1716; The Communicant’s Companion, 
12mo. ef. nt. 1s 6d 1727 

Herefordshire; Duncumb’s History and -Anti- 
quities of, maps and plates, 2 vols. 4to. bds. 248 
1804-12; History mis Antiquities of the City 
and Cathedral of, Inscriptions, Epitaphs, &c. 
upon the Tombs, &c. 8vo. bds. 28 6d. 1717; 
Lodge’s Topographical History of, 8vo. half 
russia, 28 1793; Guide of, 12mo. bds. 1s 1806; 
Parry’s History of Kington, with an Appen- 
dix, containing Translations from Original 
Charters, &c. 870. cl. bds, new, 58 1845; Price’s 
Historical Account of Leominster, &c. plates, 
2s 6d; of. nt. 8 6d 1795 

Herodoti Hist. Gr. et Lat. folio, vel. 6s 1618; 
cura J. Gronovii, folio, rel. nt. 98 Lugd. Bat. 
1715; Gr. Reizii, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 4s 6d Oxon. 
1809; Lat. ex Vers. Schweighaluser ad ed. 
Reizii et Schaferi, 8vo. bds. 3s Oxonii, 1817; in 
French, 12mo. calf, neat, 1s : 

Histoire de Charles XIT. 12mo. 1s 6d 1792; Des 
Revolutions de la Republique Romaine, 2 vols. 
12mo. 18 1780; De Gil Blas, 4 vols. 18mo. ef. 





28 1761; De Guillaume le Conquerant, 4 vols. 
Af. ef. 1s 6d 1742; De l’Empire Ottoman,plates, 
ef. 1s 1771; Du Prince Ragotzi, cf: 1s 1707; 
Le Spectacle de la Nature, numerous plates, 
12mo. cf. 1s; D’ Ecclesiastique, 12mo. né. 
1s 6d 1707; Allegorique Trad. 12mo. nt. 1s 6d; 
History (Ancient and Modern) of Lewes and 
Brighthelmston, 8vo. calf, neat, 38 6d 1795 
History of St. Domingo, 8vo. bds. 3s 1818 
History of Origins, Facts, Customs, &c. 12mo. 
Is 6d 1824 
Holmes on Coal Mines of Durham, &c. plates, 
8vo. bds. 2s 6d (sells 10s 6d) 1816 
Hone’s Year-Book, numerous cuts, 8vo. 38 6d 1832 
Hore Momenta Craven, or the Craven Dialect, 
12mo. bds. 1s 6d 1824 
Horatii Opera in usum Delph. 8vo. ef. 28 1793; 
Lat. and Eng. by Francis, 4 vols. 12mo. bds. 
3s 1791; Do. English, 1s 
Horne’s Introduction to the Critical History and 
Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, fac-simile 
plates, 5 vols. in 4, 6th corrected and enlarged 
edition, 32s 1828 
—— (Bp.) on the Psalms, 2 vols. 8vo. Af. cf. 48 
1784; Sermons, 8vo, bds. 2s 1795 


Horne on Iron and Steel, 12mo. Af. cf 1s =—-:1773 


Hough’s (Bp.) Sermons and Charges, 8vo, 2s 1821 
Howell’s (Dr.) Medulla Hist. Anglicana, 8vo. ef. 
2 7 


8 1702 
—— (Jas.) Dictionary of the French and Eng., 
folio, 3s 6d 1611 
—— (W.) Sermons (52), by White, 8vo. bds. 63 
1836; vol. 2, bds. 5s (cost 10s 6d) 1833 
Hutsean Lectures for 1820, by Benson, 8vo. 
bes. 48 6d (sells 12s); for 1821, by Franks, 
8vo. Af. ef. nt. 2s 6d 
Hume’s(D. ) Political Discourses,12mo.cf.1s6d 1752 
Huskisson’s Speech in the H. C., on Free Trade, 
and four others, 8vo. hf. ef. 1s 6d’ 1826 
Hutchinson (Col.), Memoirs of, port. 4to. stained, 
3s 1806 
Hydrostatics, Bland’s Elements of, 8vo. bds. 8s 6d 
(sells 128) 1827; Miller’s do., Vince's Princi- 
ples of, in 1 vol. 8vo. Af. ef. nt. 38 1829-31; 
Webster’s do., and on the Laws of Fluids, 8vo. 
bds. 5s 6d, 2nd edit. 1838 
Inwood’s Tables for purchasing Estates, 12mo. 
4s 1828 
Iron’s Assistance for the Weak in Faith, 1s 
Italian; Boezio Severino della Consolazione, 8vo. 
cf. nt. 1s 6d 1737; Cuvier, Notice Historique, 
4to. Af. cf. 1s 1809; Descrizione di Roma, 
plates, 12mo. vel. 18 1750; Dissertazioni della 
villa di Orazio Flacco, 4to. 1s 1785; Discusion 
sobre la Inquisicion, 4to. hf. cf. 1s 6d 1813; 
Guida di Peretti, 12mo. cf. nt. 1s 6d 1798; La 
Sicilia in Prospettiva, 4to. 1s 1709; La Venetia 
Edificata, 1s 1624; Le Mie Prigioni, 12mo. 1s 6d 
1836; Le Don Jon de Vincennes, 8vo. 1s 1787; 
LIncognita Commedia 26, 4to. 18s; Lo Geo- 
grafico della Maria d’Ancona, 4to. 1s 1726; 
Nabucco Tragedia, 8vo. 1s 1819; Orditure di 
Discorsi Domenicalli, 4to. 1s 1775; Ricciardo 
e Zozaide, 6d 1827; Sonetti a Carlo-Napier, 6d 
1833; Soppra Dittongi Ital. 8vo. nt. 1s 1813; 
Tasso, la Gerusal. Liberata, part 2, 1s 1796; 
Viali Diqgnomachia Poem, 8vo. 1s 1823; Vit, 
del Pont Gelasio, 2, 4to. hf. calf, 1s 6d 1802; 
Testament, in, 8vo. nf, 28 1819 
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Joannis Caiide Canibus Britannicis, a Jebb, 8yo. 


cf. 33 6d. 1719 
Jackson’s History of the City and Cathedral of 
Lichfield, plate, 8vo. bds, 1s 6d 1805 
—— Account of the Empire of Morocco, &c.mup, 
4to. ef. nt, 28. 6d 1809 
Jani’s Art of Latin Poetry, 8vo. bds. 1s.6d 1828 
Jennings’ History and Utiliiy of Literary Insti- 
stitutions, Svo, bds, 1s 
Jersey, Falle's Account of, 8vo. calf, 1s 64.1734; 
do. by Pieces, 8vo0. 28 1817 
Jenkin’s GJ. R. ) Reasonableness and Certainty of 
the Christian Religion, 2 vols. 8vo. cf. 5th edit. 
8s 6d 1721 
Jones’ (E.) Index to Records, called the Originalia 
and Memoranda on the Lord Treasurer’s Re- 
membrancer’s Side of the Exchequer, with all 
Grants of Abbey Lands, &c.: also, Inrolments 
of Charters, &&., together with the Pleadings 
and Proceedings relative to the Tenures and 
a of the Nobility, 2 vols. folio, hf. ef. nt. 
/10s 6 1793 
Jones’ r of Creaton) ‘Scripture Directory, 12mo. 
Is 6d. 1813 
Johzson (Dr. 8.), Life of, by Dr. Anderson, 8yo. 
bds. 2s 6d (sells 15s) 1815 
Josephi Opera, 8vo. vellum, 286d, Franc. 1617; 
Eng. by Whiston, 8vo. bds. 5s 64 1840 . 
Julius II, Dialogus, with Eng. Translation of, in 
1 vol, 12mo. Af. russia, 1s Gd 1680-1719 
Justini Opera in usum Delph. 8vo. 1s 1730 
Kaimes’ (Ld.) History of Man, 4 vols. 12mo. ef 
28 6d 775 
Kendall’s Argument on the Right of an Appellee 
of Murder to insist on Trial by Battle; also, 
for abolishing Appeals, plute. 8vo. 3s 1818 
Kett’s Kistory the Interpreter of Prophecy,2 vols. 
8vo. bds. 3s, 6d. 1800 
Kennett’s Antiquities of Rome, port. 8vo, bds. 
2s 6d 1800 
Kirby’ 8 Suffolk Traveller, or a Survey of the 
whole County, in 1732-3-4, map, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 
Knolles’ General History of the Turkes, with 
Lives of Kings and Emperors, to 1610, folio, 
hf. calf, 5s 6a 
Knox’s (Dr. V.)}, Liberal Education, 2 vols, 12mo. 
bds. 1s 6d 1795 
Klopstock’s Messiah, 18mo. ef. extra, 1s 6d 1821 
Law’s (Bp.) Consideration on Theory of Religion, 
8vo. calf, 1s 6d 1745 
Lactantii de Justitia, ed. Dalrymple, 12mo. es 
neat, 1s 6d 1777 
Laird’s Topographical and Historical Account 
of the County of Rutland, map and plates, 8vo. 
bds. 1s 6d (sells 5s) 
Lardner’s Cyclopedia, 12mo. el, sell at 6s each; 
Treatise on Arithmetic, 8s 6d 1854; do. 
“ Manufactures in Metal,” vol. 1, 3s; “ Silk 
Manufacture” 3s 6d; Professor Powell’s His- 
tory of Natural Philosophy, ef. extra, 38 60; 
Lectures on the Steam Engine, 11 plates, 281830 
Law; Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of 
England, 4 vols. 8vo. ef. nt.48 1773; with Cor- 
rections, &c, by Burn, 4 vols, 8vo. ef. nt. 9th 
edit, 58 1783; Bradby’s Treatise on do. of Dis- 
tress, 8vo, cf. 1s 6d 1808; Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, by Fraser, 4 vols. 8vo. cf. 3s 6d 1809; 
do. Justice of the Peace, by Chetwynd, 5 vols. 
8vo, calf, neat, 23rd edition, 48 6d 1820; 
Chitty on Pleading, 2 vols. svo. Af of. ut. 3s ed 





1809; do. on Bills of Exchange, &vo, nt. 1s 6d 
1809; Compendium or Abreviation, of Rights 
&c. in Seotland, 12mo. 1s 6d.-1700; Observa- 
tions on Hope’s Minor Practice in do. by 
Spotiswood, 12mo. Ils 6d 1734; Dehany’s 
General. Turnpike Acts, 12mo. cf. nt. 1s 6d 
1823; Johnes’ Suggestion for a Chancery 
Reform, 8vo. 1s 1834; Law of Election, 8vo. 
ls 1767; Park on Marine Insurances, 8vo. cf. 
nt. 13 6d 1796; Property Act, 8vo. 1s 1806; 
Mackenzie's Principles of the Law of Scotland, 
8vo. hf. cf. 1s 6d 1777; Surrey N. Roads Act, 
8vo. nt. Is 1822; Treatise of Tenures, by a 
Judge, 8vo. 1s 1738; Sir J. Vaughan’s Reports, 
port. folio, cf. best edition, 5s 1677; Woodfaii’s 
Landlord and Tenants, 8vo. bds. 6th edition, 2s 
1822; do. by Tabram, 8vo. bds. 1s 1823; Wor- 
ral’s Catalogue, nf. 1s 1788; Fonblanque’s 
Treatise on Kquity, 2 vols. 8vo, ef. 28 1799 
Lawrence’s Lectures on Man, 2 vols. 12mo. bds. 
2s 1822 
Lays of the Minnesingers, or German Trou- 
badours of the XII. and XIII. Centuries, 8vo. 
bds. 6s 1825 
Le Clere’s Compendium of History, 12mo. ef. 
1s 64 1699 
Le Compte’s Memoirs, &c. of China, 8vo. 1s 1697 
Ledger with an Alphabet, (240 pages)fol. vel.10s. 
Leland’s Itinerary, 2nd edition, Collated and 
Improved by Hearne, from the Original MS. 
with Additions, Index, &c. plates, 9 vols, 8vo. 
eal, neat, 708 1744 
L eicester, Report of the Commissioners on Chari- 
ties, (above 985) in the Borough and County 
of, folio, 501 pages, 6s (sells 103 6d) 1838 
Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary of England, 
comprising the Counties, Cities, Boroughs, 
Towns, Parishes, &c., with Historical and Sta- 
tistical Descriptions, and Maps of Counties, 
Roads, Railways, Rivers, Canals, &c. 5 vols. 
4to. cloth bds, nearly new, 288 1831; do. of 
Wales, 2 vols. 4to. cloth bds. 268 18383 
Library of Useful Knowledge; History of Greece, 
from the Earliest Times to its Final Subiec- 
tion to Rome, 8vo. sells 5s; bds. 28; hf. ef. nt. 
2s 6d; ef. extra, 38s 6d 1829; Natural Philoso- 
phy, 2 vols. 8vo. 7s 6d 1829-32; Geometry, 
Plane, Solid, and Spherical, 8vo.2s 6d(sells 5s) 
1830; Useful and Ornamental Planting, 8vo. 
bas. Is 6d (sells 3s) 1832; do. with Manage- 
ment of Farms, Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, 
in 1 vol. Af. cf. at. 38s; History of Spain and 
Portugal, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1833; Ansell’s 'Trea- 
tise on Friendly Societies, with Numerous 
Tabies, 8vo, sells 58, bds. 38; hf. ef. nt. 4s 1835; 
Bradley’s Practical Geometry, 8vo. bds. 58 
(sells 7s) 1884; Waud’s Treatise on Algebrai- 
cal Geometry, 8vo. bds, 38 6d (sells 5s 6d)1835; 
Jones on Value of Annuitics,and Reversionary 
Payments, in 39 6d Nos. 14s 1843 
Lincoln, Report of the Commissioners on Chari- 
ties, (upwards of 1750) in the City and County 
of, numerous maps,fol. 733 pages, 9s(sells 32s)1839 
Livii Hist. 12mo. ef xt. 88 6d 1679; English, by 
Baker, 2 vols. 8vo. Af. ef. a little stained, 88 6d 
1833; Walker’s Annotations on, 8vo. bds.1s1822 
Lloyd’s (D.) State Worthies, 12mo. ef. nt.3s 1670 
London ;Charity Commissioners’ Report onFound- 
ling Hospital, 1s; The Royal Charter of James 
II. to the Trinity House of Deptford-Stroud, 
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Martin (Montg.) History of the British Colo- 
nies, (vols. 1-5,) and Possessions in Asiaand Ku- 
rope, maps, bds. 3s. 6d. each 4834-5 

Massillon’s Sermons, complete, with his Life,svo. 
bds. 5s (sells 12s) 1826 

Matthew’s Lectures on the Divinity of Christ, 
8vo. ls 6d 

Maurice’s Indian Antiquities, plates,svo.bds.vols, 
1-2-3-4-5, 4s 1793 

Maximi Tyrii Dissertationes, Gr. et Lat., Svo. 
calf, neat, 1s 6d 1680 

Mayo’s (C.) Discourse on the Principles of Reli- 


12mo,:¢f. nt. 28, 1730; Citizen’s Pocket Chro- 
" nicle, being the History, Antiquity, Temporal 
Government, &c. of, the Laws, Customs,Rights, 
Exemptions, Charters, Courts, Companies, port. 
of Ald. Waithman, 12mo. bds. 2s sells. 7s 6d, 
1827; City Addresses to the King, &c. &c., 
12mo. ¢f. né. 1s 6d, 1770; Do.’s Plea to the Quo 
Warranto against their. Charter by the King, 
folio, 1s, 1682; Green’s Priviledges of the 
Mayor and Alderman of, Acts of Parliament, 
&e, 8vo. cf. 28, 1722; Jacob’s City Liberties, or 
Rights and Privileges of Freemen, 8vo. ¢/. 28, 


1732; Newell’s Inquiry into Nature, Duties, 
Laws, &c., of Inquest Jurymen, 8vo. bds. 28, 
1825; Payne’s Treatise on the Muncipal Rights 
of; Ancient Modes of Electing Mayors, Sheriffs, 
&c. 8vo. bds. 1s 6d, 1812; Pennant’s Account 
of, 5th edit. with Additions, map and plates, 8vo. 
ef. 43 1791; Phillip’s (Sir Richard) Letter to 
tke Livery on the Office of Sheriff, 12mo. cf. nt. 
2s 6d, 1808; Schultes on the Franchise of and 
Rights of the Livery, 8vo. ls 6d, 1822; West 
minster Abbey, Historical Description of its 
Monuments and Curiosities, 1s; Westminster 
Poll Book for 1818, 8vo. 1s; for 1841, 2s; Post 
Office, Classified, Alphabetical, Commercial 
and Street Directory for 1841, thick 8vo, bds. 
3s 6d; for 1845, 7s sells 30s; Robson’s Eastern 
Counties, for 1839, 3s 
Longinus on the Sublime, by Smith, 8vo. nz. 1s. 
Lovell’s Compleat History of Animals and Mi- 
nerals, 8vo. calf, neat, 2s. 1661 
Lowth De Sacra Poesi Hebrxorum, 4to. cf. xt. 
6s 1753; Translated by Gregory with numerous 
Notes, 8vo. bds. 4s 6d 1835; Vindication of the 
Qld and New Testament, 12mo, Is 6d 1821 
Luciani ex Oper. excerpt. per Kent, 8vo. cf. nt. 
ls 6d 1795 
Luther on the Bondage of the Will, 8vo. bds. 
8s 6d 1823 
Lynn’s Improved System of Telegraphic Com- 
munication, plate, 12mo. bds. 2nd edition, 2s 
(sells 103 6d) 1818; Star Tables for 1822-23, 
plates, 8vo. ts each 
Mackenzie’s Notes on Haiti, 2 vols. 12mo, bds. 
2s 1830 
Maclaine’s (Dr.) Discourses on Various Subjects, 
8yvo. ealf, neat, 2s 1799 
Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations of the 
Scriptural Doctrines of Atonement and Sacri- 
fice, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. 9s 1809-17 
Major’s Letters on the Origin, Antiquity and 
History of Norman Tiles, Stained with Armo- 
vial Bearings, plates, coloured, 8vo.¢/. nt.38 641794 
Maltby’s (Bp.) Illustrations of the Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 8vo. ef. very nt. 28 1803 
Manual of Divinity, 12mo. ef, nt. 1s 6d 1827 
Maps Coloured on Canvass, in Cases, of Bour- 
deaux, nt. 1s 6d; Cheshire, 1s; Flanders, Is; 
Lincolnshire, 1s; Mogg’s London, 1s; Wyld’s 
Round Montreal, new, 28; Mount Blanc, 1s; 
France under Napoleon, 1s; Paris, 6d; Rutland- 
shire, is; Somerset, 1s; Staffordshire, 1s; 
Surrey, Is; Switzerland, 1s; Thames, and 
edway, 6d; Westmoreland,*1s; West Indies, 
&c. 1s 6d; Wiltshire, 1s; Brooke’s of England 
and Wales, 1s 6d; do. by Dartofi, Is 6d; 
Smith’s do. 1s; with Part of Scotland, 2s; 
Gilbert’s Geoloical do., 1s 
Marmontel’s Moral Tales, 3 vols. calfjneat,2s1781 





gious Worship, particularly on the Liturgy of 
the Church, 8vo. mor. nt. 28 1818 


Medical Art (The),of Preserving the Feet, 12mo. 


ls 1818; Bryce on Inoculation, 8vo. bds. Is 
1809; Clarke (C. M.) on Diseases of Females, 
plates, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 4s; vol. 1, 1s 6d 1821; 
Crichton’s (Dr.) An Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Mental Derangement, compre- 
hending a Concise System of the Physiology 
and Pathology of the Human Mind, and a His- 
tory of the Passions and their Effects, 2 vols. 
8vo. calf, neat, 63 6 scARCE 1798; Crowther’s 
Remarks on Insanity, 8vo. 1s 1811; W.J., 
Observations on Insanity, 8vo. 1s 1828; Cul- 
verwell on Bathing, 12mo. bds. 1s (sells 3s 6d) 
1829; Curtis’s Treatise on the Eye, plate, 8vo. 
bds. 2s 6d (sells 7s 6d) 1833; Do. on the Ear, 
plate, 8vo. half calf, 1s 6d 1819; Hippocrates on 
Air, Water Diseases, &c. port. 8vo. calf, neat, 
1s 6d 17384; Jeuner’s Evidence before the H. C, 
on Inoculation, 8vo. 1s 1805; Marshall’s Re- 
marks on Arsenic, 8vo. bds.is 6d 1817; Peart’s 
(Dr.) Composition &c. of Water, 8vo. 1s 1796; 
Powell’s Pharmacopeia, 8vo. calf, neat, 18 6d 
1809; Reece’s Medical Guide,8vo half calf, neat, 
2s 1814; Do. Medical Companion, 1s 1817; 
Sydenham’s (Dr. J.) Works in Eng, by Swan, 
8vo. calf, 5s 6d 1753; Rutty’s Methodical 
Synopsis of Mineral Waters,&c.in Britain,Ger- 
many, Franee, Italy, &c., 4to. bds. 2s 6d 1757; 
Abernethy’s Surgical Observations on theCon- 
stitutional Origin and Treatment of Local Dis- 
eases, 8vo. bds. 2s 1825; Gregory’s Conspectus 
Medicine Theoretice, 8vo. half calf, neat, 48 6d 
1832; Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, with a 
Dispensary, 8vo. bds. 4s best ed. 1826; Castle’s 
Translation of the Pharmacopeia, 1s 6d (sells 
5s) 1837; Cooper’s Practice of Surgery, 2 vols. 
8vo. bds. 3s 1819 


Memoirs of Old Patch, Fonton, and Defoe of 


Moll Flanders, in 1 vol. 12mo. if. cf. 28 1789-90 


Mendoza Rios’ Tables for Navigation, &c. 4tc. 


1805 


5s 
Milner’sStrictures,or Reply to Marsh, 8vo. 1s 1813 
Military, &c.; Clarke on the State of Spain, thro” 


French Invasion, 8vo. bds. 1s 1818; Landman’s 
Treatise on Mines, 17 plates, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 
(pub. 15s) 1815; Malortie’s Treatise on Attack 
and Defence of Fortified Places, plates, 8vo. 
bds. with a vol. of Maps, 3s 1824; Muller’s 
Attack and Defence of Fortified Places, 4s 6d; 
Enlarged by Landman, maps, 8vo. cf. nt.28 1791; 
Count Gneisenau’s Life and Campaigns of 
Prince Blucher, port. and maps of Engagements, 
8vo. 2s (pub. 18s) 1815; T. Jones’ Journal of 
Sieges in Spain, 1811-12-13, 2nd edition, 2 vols. 
6vo. hf. ef. nt. 1827; Molyneux’s Conjunct Ex- 
peditions by the Fleet and Army, with a Com- 
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mentary on Littoral War, 8vo. cf. nt. 1861759; 
Narrative of the Campaigns of the British 
Army at Washington and New Orleans, 8vo. 
2s 1826; Pembroke’s (Earl of) Military Equi- 
tation, a Method of Breaking Horses, 17 plates, 
8vo. hf. cf. nt.48 scarce 1778; Philippart’sNorth- 
ern Campaigns, in1812-13,2 vols.8vo.bds, 2s 6d 
1813; do. in Germany and France, 2 vols. 8vo. 
bds.286d1814;do. Memoir of Gen. Moreau, port. 
and maps, 8vo. bds, 28 1814, do. of Charles I. 
Prince of Sweden, port. 8vo. bds. 2s 6d (pub. 
iés) 1814; Pradt’s Congress of Vienna, 8vo. 
bds. 1s 1816; Col. Quentin’s Trial, by Gurney, 
8vo. bds. 1s 1814; Short’sTreatise onOut-Posts, 
8vo. bds. 1s 1831; Smither’s Observations on 
the Netherlands, Waterloo, &c.8vo. 1s; Straith’s 
Treatise on Fortification, 3rd edition, 8vo. bds. 
8s 1841; Account of the Battle of Waterloo, 
Published by Authority in Europe, coloured 
maps of Engagement, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1816; 
Tytler on Military Law, andPractice of Courts 
Martial, 8vo. cf. nt. 2s 1800; War in Disguise, 
or Frauds of Neutral Flags, 8vo. nt. 1s 1805; 
Martin’s (Mont.) Dispatches and Correspon- 
dence of the Marquis of Wellesley from Spain, 
in 1809, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1838; Report of the 
Trials of Generals Cope, Fowke, and Col. 
Lascelles, 8vo. nt. 1s 1749; Gourgaud, la Cam- 
pagne de 1815, &c. 8vo. hf. cf. nt. 28 1818; Dr. 
Cloquet’s Life of Gen. Lafayette, port. 8vo. «l. 
2s (sells 15s) 1815; Eliot’s Treatise on the 
Defence of Portugal, and Events under the 
Duke of Wellington, 5 maps, 8vo. hf. ef. nt. 2s 
1811; Moore’s Narrative of the Campaign of 
the British Army in Spain, 8vo. ef. nt, 2s 1809 
Tupper’s Life of Gen. Brock, &c. 8vo. 28 1815 
Mineraoey; Catalogue of the BritishSpecimens 
of, in the Royal Institution, 8vo. bds.1s 6d 1816; 
Do. of a Collection (300) sold in 1805, 8vo. 1s; 
Chenevix’s Observations on M. Systems, 8vo. 
’ ‘bds. 1s 6d 1811; Jameson’s System of, plates, 
3 vols. 8vo. bds. 5s 6d sells £2 12s. 6d. 2nd edit. 
1816; do., Treatise on tite External, Chemical, 
and Physical Characters of, 8vo. hf. cf. nt. 2s 
Qnd edit. 1816; Mawe’s Mine of Derbyshire, 
plates, bds. 8vo. 1s 6d 1802; do., Descriptive 
Catalogue of M. plate, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d sells 4s 
1816; Von Buch’s Description of Glatz, 8vo. 1s 
1810; Williams’ Natural History of M. King- 
* dom, Coal Strata, Mineral Veins, &c.by Millar, 
plates, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 68 2nd edit. 1810 
Mirabeau, Recollections of, and the Two First 
Assemblies of France, by Dumont, 8vo. bds. 2s 
(sells 10s 6d) 1835 
Mountain’s History of Selby, map, 12mo. 1s 1800 
Murray’s Power of Religion on the Mind, 12mo. 
cf. 18 1812 
Music—Dr. Busby’s Dictionary of, 12mo.¢f.nt. 3s; 
do. Grammar, with Observations on the Powers 
of, 12mo. bds. 3s 6d; do Catechism of, 1s; The 
Choir Manual, with a Grammar of, 12mo. bds, 
2s 6d 1844; Nield’s Psalm and Hymn Tunes,1s 
Names and Description of the Proprietors of 
Unclaimed Dividends on Bank Stock, Govern- 
ment Securities, &c. transferable at the Bank 
of England, 8vo. sells at 15s bds. 68; of: nt. 
7s 6d 1823 
Navoreon; Secret Memoirs of, 2 vols. 12mo. bds. 
ls 6d 1815; Private Hours of, 2 vols. 12mo. 
1s 6d 1816; Giraud’s;Campaigns of Paris, in 





1814-15, and the Abdication of, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d 
(pub. 7s) 1816; Intercepted Letters of, from 
Egypt, by Lord Nelson, 8vo. 1s (pub. “48 6d) 
1798; Capt. Maitland’s Narrative of the Sur- 
render of, and his Residence on Board H.M.S. 
Bellerophon, &c. 8vo. bds. 28 (pub. 0s 6d) 1826; 
Manuscrit venu de St. Helene, 8vo. ‘bds. 1s 6d 
(pub. 786d) 1817; do. de Elbe, 8vo. bds. 18 1818; 
Memoirs Secret de, 8vo. 1s 6d. 1815; Memoirs 
Historiques, Livre IX. maps, 8vo. bds: 1s 6d 
1820; Napoleon Bonaparte wie er Leibt und 
Lebt. 8vo. 1s 1806; Memoire sur la Campagne 
de Armée Francaise de I’Pyrenees en 1813-14, 
8vo. ls 1818; Moore’s Voice from London to 
that of St. Helena, 8vo, bds. 1s 6d (pub. 9s) 
1823;- Napoleon en Egypte, 8vo. 1s. 1828, 
O’Meara’s Napoleon in Exile, 2 vols, 8vo. bds. 
4s. 6d. (pub. 28s) 1822; Parit’s do. and the 
French People under his Consulate, 8vo. bds. 
1s; do. under his Empire, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d (pub. 
9s.) 1804-6; Count Segur’s History of the Ex- 
pedition to Russia, maps and ports, 2 vols. bds. 
4s. (pub. 25s) 1825; Warden’s Letters Written 
on Board the Northumberland and at St. 
Helena,hisConduct andConversation described, 
port. 8vo. bds. 1s 6d 1816; Letters from the 
Cape in Reply to do. 8vo. bds. 1s 1817 

Nares’ Sermons for a Country Congregation, 
8vo. bds, 1s 6d 1803; Discourses on the 3 Creeds, 
8vo. bds. 2s 1819 

Naylor’s Civil and Military History of Germany, 
8 vols, 8vo. bds. 3s. 1816 

Nelson’s Festivals, &c. of the Church, 8vo. cf. nt. 
2s. 1819 

Newton’s Principia, first 3 Sections of, by Wright, 
8vo. bds. 4s (sells 10s 6d) 1880; Wright’s Cem- 
mentary on Newton’s Principia, 2 vols. 8vo. 


bds. 7s 1833 
Newton’s (J.)Works, complete in 1 vol.8vo. bds. 
5s 6d 180 
Observations on the Origin, &c., of Writing, 
8vo. Is 1772 
O*Donnoghue’s Exposition on the 39 Articles, 
12mo. bds, 1s 6d 1816 
Ogilby’s Britannia Depicta, 273 maps, 8vo. calf, 
8 1720 


2 
O’Neil’s Account of the Escape and Sufferings of 
the R. F. of Portugal to the Brazils in 1807, 
8vo. bds. Is. 6d. 1810 
Optics—Powell’s Elementary Treatise on, Experi- 
mental and Mathematical, 8vo. bds.4s 641833; 
Wood’s do., 8vo. bds. 2s. 6d. 1818 
Orme’s Life of Kiffin, port., 12mo0. bds. 18 6d 1823 
Ouseley’s Epitome of the Ancient History of 
Persia, 12mo. Is 6d 1799 
Ovidii Metam, in usum Delph.8vo, calf,1s 641724 
Owen’s (Dr. H.) Sermons, 8vo. calf, 1s 6d 1797 
Paley’s Works, with Life by Wayland, port. 5 
vols, 8vo. cloth bds., 128 1837; completein 1 
vol. 8vo. bds. 4s 6d 1835; Hore Pauline, 8vo. 
bds. Is 6d 1790; 2s 1816; calf, neat, 2s 6d; 
Evidence of Christianity, 8vo. 1s 
Parliament; Elsynge’s Ancient Method and Man- 
ner of Holding it in England, cf. 1s 6d 1675; 
Pettus, the Constitution of, 8vo. ef. 1s 6d 1680; 
Petyt’s green do. containing Presidents, 
Freedofi, Censures, &c. 12mo. ef. 18 6d 1680; 
Raynal’s History of, 8vo. cf. 1s 6d 1751; Yate’s 
Arguments for Parliamentary Reform, 2 vols. 
8vo. bds. 1s 6d 1825 









Pearson’s (Bp.) Exposition of the Creed, abridged, 
by Burney, 12mo. bds. 1s 6d 1810 
Penn’s Reflections and Max ms, 12mo. cf. 1s 1778 
Pexracr; Debrett’s of the United Kingdom, 
tes o/ arms, 2 vols. 12mo. bds. 2s (sells 24s) 
1825; Nicolas’ Synopsis of, 2 vols. 12mo. half 
morocco, 48 1825; of England, 8vo. cf. 18 1710; 
do. for 1815, morocco, neat, 28 
. Pennington’s Advice to her Daughters, 12mo. ef. 
nt. 1s 6d 1807 
Peruvian Tales, 18mo. cf. extra, 28 Walker, 1817 
Phedri Fabule, with English Notes by Bailey, 
8vo, 1s; by Bradley, 1s; 1st and 2nd Books by 
Mant, né. 1s 
Picquot’s Modern History, 12mo. bds. 1s 6d 1827 
Pinker‘on’s Petralogy, a Treatise on Rocks, 
2 vols. 8vo. bds. 4s _ 1811 
Phelps on the Importance of Extending the 
British Fisheries, &vo. bds. 1s 6d 1818 
Platonis- de Republica, Gr. et Lat. Massey, 
2 vols. 8vo. ef. 5s 1713 
Pliny’s Letters, by Melmoth, 2 vols. 8vo. “= 
3s. 8 
Plutarchi Cheronensis, Gr.cum Notis Pemberton, 
8vo. calf, neat, 2s Oxonit, 1768 
Pocock on Assurances upon Lives, with Tables, 
8vo. cloth, 3s ‘ 1842 
Poems—Dr. Akenside’s, 18mo.calf, nt.,1s 6d 1789; 
Alley’s Judge, &c., 12mo. cf. nt. 1s 1803; Lord 
Byron’s English Bards, and Scotch Reviewers, 
8vo. half calf, neat, 1s 64 1810; Carlisle’s (Earl 
of), Tragedies and Poems, 8vo. cf. nt, 28 1801; 
Crabbe, Beauties of, 12mo. 1s 1832; Céuvres 
complettes De Puarny, 2 vols. 12mo. Is 1795; 
Geo. Herbert’s Temple, Sacred do., and Pri- 
‘vate Ejaculation, with Remains, port. and plate, 
2 vols. 12mo. new cloth, 7s. 6d. Pickering, 1836- 
44: Hume’s English Songs and Ballads, 12mo. 
eloth, 13 1838; Maurice’s Richmond Hill, plate, 
4to. bds. 2s. 1807; Milton’s ParadiseLost,12mo. 
calf, 28; Ossian’s, 18mo. 1s; Oxford Spy, 12mo. 
bds. 1s 6d (sells 6s) 1819; Philips’s, 12mo.cal, 
1s 1762; Plumtre’s Collection of Sonys, 12mo. 
bds. 1s 6d 1806; Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Works, with Life by Chalmers, cuts, 12mo.bds. 
8s 6d 1841; Elegant Extracts in Poetry,selected 
for the improvement of Young Persons, thick 
8vo. calf, neat, SCARCE 78 6d (cost 15s) 1805; 
Dr. Watts’sLyric do. and Life by Southey1!s 6d 
Poland—Dalerac’s Secret History of JohnSobieski, 
King of, 8vo. calf, 1s 1700; Palmer’s Life of, 
8vo. bds. 186d 1815; Historical Account of the 
Divisions of, from his Death, 8vo. calf, 1s 1700 
Pomponius Mela,de Situ Orbis, Oratores, et Cos- 
mographia, 8vo. vel.nt., 2s.  Lugd. Bat. 1685 
Porson’s Letters to Archd.Travis,8vo.bds.8s 1790 
Poyer’s History of Barbadoes, to 1801, 4to. bds. 
4s 6d (sells 31s 6d) 1808 
Prideaux’s Old and New Testament connected in 
the History of the Jews and Neighbouring Na- 
tious, 3 vols. 8vo. culf, neat, 88 1720—Life of 
Mahomet, with a Letter to the Deists, 12mo. 
calf, 28 1722-3; Directions to Churchwardens, 
12mo. calf, 1s 1730 
Priestley’s (Jos.) Description of a New Chart of 
History and Biography, 12mo. ef. né.1s 641770 
Proces Contre les Jesuites, 12mo. calf, 1s 6d 1750 
Putt’s Essays on Civil Policy and Legislation, 
8vo. ls 6d 3 1830 
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Quarterly Review, Nos. 2-3-6-9-10-12, 4s each; 
29 to 38 inclusive 41 to 50, 54 to 63, 66-67-78- 
84-105-109-110-1 11-112-113-116-129-135-139- 
140-141, at 1s each 

Quincy’s Sermons (20), &vo. ¢f. 1s 1750 

Quintus Curtius, Delph., 8vo. ef.1s 6d1705;18mo. 
nt. 1s 

Reeve’s Old English Baron, 12mo. ef. 1s 6d 1770 

Rider’s Principles of Perspective Drawing, 14 
plates, 8vo. bds. 28 6d 1836 

Riddoch’s Sermons on several Subjects and Oc- 
casions, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. 6s. 1799 

Robertson’s History of Greece, map, 8vo. of. nt. 
2s 6d 1778 

Robinson’s Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Dictionary, maps, 8vo. cf. 5s 6d,(wants title), 
4s 1816; Prophecies of the Messiah, 8vo. bds. 
2s 1812 

Robson’s Sermons on Various Subjects, by Don- 
noghue, 8vo. bds. 2s (sells 12s) 1818 

Rogers’ (Dr. J.) Sermons on several Occasions, 
and the Necessity of Divine Revelation, 4 vols. 
8vo. ef. 58 1733 

Rousseau, Esprit, Maximes et Principedes, 12mo. 
half calf, \s 1767 

Rowe’s (Mrs.) Friendship in Death, in 20 Letters 
from the Dead to the Living, 8vo.bds.1s6d1816 

Ryan’s (Dr. E.) History uf the Effects of Religion 
on Mankind, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 3s 1793 

Salmon’s Historical Description. of Ancient and 
Modern Rome, plates, 2 vols. 8vo. Af. russiu, nt. 
3s. 1800 

Sallustius, in usum Delph. 8vo. cf. nt. 1s 6d 1820 
On the Gods and the World, &c. 8vo. bds.1s 6d 
1793 

Salter’s Hall, Sermons preached at, 8vo. 28641775 

SaLorp—Historical Account of Ludlow Castle,8vo. 
sewed, 1s; Owen’s (H.) Account of the Ancient 
and Present State ot Shrewsbury, plate, 12mo. 
bds. 3s. 1808; do.(Jas.) Account of his Life and 
Writings, port. 12mo. ef. 1s 6d 1709; Plymley’s 
General View of the Agriculture of, maps and 
plates, 8vo. sewed, 3s 6d, 1803; Charities’ Com- 
missioner’s Report in Town and Liberties of,, 
2s, Hundred of N. and S. Bradford, Chirbury 
Ford, Oswestry, Wenlock, kc. &c. 3s; Brim- 
strey, and Stottesdon,6d; Brimstrey (Shiffnall) 
with Liberties of Bridgenorth, Wenlock, &c. 
ls. 6d; Parish of Clun, Prees, &c. 1s; Sir R. 
Hill’s Reply to Daubeny, 8vo. hf. c/.1s 6d 1800; 
Phillips’s History and Antiquities of Shrews- 
bury, 4to. cf. nt. no plates, 4s 64 1779; coloured 
map ef jhe county, mounted, 18 

Schorten’s Description of Japan and Siam, Eng. 
by Manley, 12mo. cf. 1s 1671 

Seed’s (Jer.) Posthumous Works, being Sermons, 
Letters, &c. cf. 1s 6d 1752 

Selwyn on Cathedral Reform, part 2, 8vo. bds. 
1s 6d 1840 

Senece Philosophi, 18mo. 1s; Trageedie, Var. 
12mo. ef. 2s, Lugd. Bat. 1651; 18mo. 13 

Sermons, or Homilies, 12mo. bds. 1s 

Shakespeare’s Dramatic Works, with Life by 
Chalmers, cuts, 8yo. cl. 4s 1841; Upton’s Cri- 
tical Observations on, 8vo. cf. 2s 1748 

Sharp (G.) on the Law of Nature and Action in 
Man, 12mo. bds. Is 6d 1809 


Sheridaniana, or Anecdotes of the Life of R. B. 
Sheridan, his Table-Talk, &c. port. 12mo. bds. 
2s 6d * 
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Sherlock’s Discourse on Future Judgment, 8vo. 
cf. 28 1731; on Death, 8vo. 1s 6d 1755 
Shipley’s (Bp.) Works, port. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 281792 
Simpson’s Exercises in the Mathematicks, 1s 1752 
Sophoclis Trag. Septem. Gr. cum Notis Branck, 
2 vols. 8vo. bds. 3s 6d Ovronii, 1814; do. et 
Scheeferi, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 5s 6d 1824; Lat. 
8vo. bds. 2s; Ajax, cum annot. Brunckii et 
Scheferi, 8vo, 1s6d1819; Gédipus Colonens,8vo. 
1s; Gidipus Rex. cum annot. Brunckii, &c. 8vo0. 
1s 6d 1819; do. by Major, 2s 1829; Gidipus 
Tyrannus, a Emsley, 8vo. 1s 6d 1825 
Spectator (The) 8 vols, 12mo. ef. 5s 6d 1749; 
with Notes and Index, complete in 1 vol. 8vo. 
half russia, 5s 64.1811; do. in Miniature, 2 vols. 
18mo. 2s 6d 1808; vols. 4, 5, 6, 8, cf nt. 1s 
each; 1767 
Srortine; Beckford on Hare and Fox Hunting, 
8vo. hf. cf. 2s 1796; Annals of Gaming, 12mo, 
half russia, 18 1817; Egan’s Book of, the Turf, 
Chace, Ring, Stage, &e. cuts, 8vo0. bds. 3s (sells 
at 7s) 1832; Essays on Shooting, 8vo. bds. 2s 
1791; Fairfax’s Complete Sportsman, 1?mo.cf. 
Is 6d; Harewood’s Dictionary of Sports to the 
Field, Forest, River, &c. 150 engravings, 12mo. 
bds. 3s 6d 1835; Hood’s (Robin) Archery and 
Arches, 12mo. 1s 6d 1834; Hoyle’s Treatise on 
Whist, its Laws, &c. 12mo. 18; Dictionary of, 
aud Gentleman’s Companion to Hunting, Fowl- 
ing, Fishing, &c. also Nets, Snares, Traps, &c. 
4to. 8s 6d 1809; Morland’s Genealogy of the 
Race Uorse, Method of Breeding, &c. 8vo. Is 6d 
1810; Smith’s Vermin Killer, 1s 1772; Thomp- 
son’s Rules for Bad Horsemen, 12mo. cf. nt. 
Is 6d 1765 
Spurzheim’s (Dr.) Lectures on Phrenology, 1s 6d 
1837 
perp s Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles, 8vo. 
1805 
Staunton’ s Ta Tsing Leu Lee, being the Funda- 
mental Laws, &c. of the Penal Code of China, 
plate, 4to. hf. cf. nt. 73 6d 1810 
Stenography; Cadman’s System of Lineal Short- 
hand, 6 plates, 8vo. bds. 18 (sells 4s) 1835; 
Clive’s Linear System of, 12 plates, 2s (sells 7s) 
1830; Nicholson’s do. 1806 
yer kdale’s Sketches in Java, map, 8vo. bds. 
s 6d 1811 
Streteh’s Beauties of History, 2 vols. 12mo. ef. 
ls 6d 1773 
Stultifera Navis, ModernShipof Fools, 12mo.2s81807 
Sturm, Beauties of; 12mo. cf. 18 1793 
Suspirium Sanctorum, or Holy Breathings, a 
Series of Morning and Evening Prayers, 2 vols. 
8vo. bds. 2s 6d 1830 
Synonymes Francois, Lzurs, Differentes Signi- 
fications, &c. par Girard, 2 vols. 12mo. ef. nt. 
1s 6d 1786 
Taciti Opera, ex recensione Ernesti, cum Notis 
Lipsii et Gronovii, 2 vols. 8vo. cf. 6s Lips. 1752; 
Annal, Supple. Appen. Chron. &c. 8vo. bds. 2s 
Valpy, 1821; de Moribus Germania, et de Vita 
Agricola, 1s 
Teatro Historico-Critico de !a Eloquencia Espa- 
nola, 8vo. cf. Tomo. 3, 1s 6d Madrid, 1787 
Telemaque, 1s 6d; translated by Smollet, 2 vols. 
12mo. cf. 2s 1776 
Telescope, 14 ft. 3 Draws, Pocket, 4s; Wonders 
of, or Display of the Heavens, plates, 12mo. 
Is 6d + 1805 
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Terentii Comed. a Camus, in usum Delph. 8vo. 
ef. 1s 1753; do. 12mo. bds. 2s Harding, 1825; 
Eunachus, 8+0. ts 1816 

Testamentum (Novum) Gr. a Hardy, 2 vols. 8vo. 
bds. 38 1778; Pypis Baskerville, 8vo. ef. nt. 
(wants 2 or B3leaves) 3s 6d 1793; 12mo0.e¢f. 1s 6d 

Theocriti, Gr.cum Scholiis, 8vo. ch, 1s 6d Ox. 1099 

Theodore’s (F.) Description of Corsica, 8vo. bds. 
Is 1785 

Venice under the Yoke of France, and of Austria; 
with Memoirs of the Courts, Governments, and 
People of Italy, 2-vols. 8vo. bds, 2s 6d 1824 


CELTICA BIBLIOTHfiCA CURIOSA ET 
SELECTA, 

Avloffe’s (Sir Jos.) Calendars of the Ancient 
Charters of the Welsh and Scotish Rolls, now 
in the Tower of Londan, with Extracts from 
the Records, concerning the Affairs of Ireland, 
Sacsimile plates of various writings, 4to. bds.68177 4 

Bardd Cw sg; Gan Ellis Wynn, 8vo. 1s 

Barrington’s Miscellanies; containing Wynne’s 
History of the Gwedir Family, 4to. 48 6d 1781 

Batty’s (Capt.) Welsh Scenery, 35 plates, folio, 
bds. 7s 6: (sells 84s) 1825 

Baxter's (Wim.) Glossarium Antiquitatum Bri- 
tannicarum, 8vo. calf, 43 6d 1733 

Beauties of England and Wales; Prewer’s Intro- 
duction to; Karly History, &c. of the Britons, 
Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Danes, Normans, &c. 
maps, 8vo. bds. 68 (sells 81s 6d) LARGE PAPER, 
8s 1818; of South Wales, plites, sells 24s, bds. 
10s; ef. nt, 128 1815; of North Wales, plates, 
8vo. bds. 10s 1812 

Bibl Sanctaidd; Gyda Nodau Eglurhaol, a Chy- 
feiriol, a Dosparthiadau ar gynuwysaid y Pen- 
nodau, gan Clark, a Brown, wedi ei gyficithu, 
gan J. Humphreys, illustrated with siz dozen 
maps and plates, cf. gt. leered, very fine copy for 
a family, £3 (cost about £8) Wrerham, 1813; 
Gyda Nodau Cyfeirjol, Eglurhaol, Hanesiol, 
ac ymarferol, gan D. Davies, Abertawy, 4to. cf. 
very neai, 24s 1816; Gyda Nodau a Sylwadau 
helaeth; gan Matthew Henry, 5 vols. 4to. bds, 

_ 468 1828; Gyda Nodau, &c. ar bob Pennod; 
gan Peter Williams, 4to. cf. nt. £1 1807, plates, 
folio, ¢f. nt. with clasps, and Life, &e. by his 
Son, £2 1826; Bible and Common Prayer, 
8vo. ef. 38 6d Bascett, 1752; 8vo. ef. nt. 58 6d 

’ Oxon, 1824, &e. &e. 

Bingley’s History, Scenery, Antiquities,M anners, 
Customs, &c. of North Wales, with an Account 
of above 400 of the more Rare Plants, 2 vols. 
&vo. bds, 48 1800 

Breuiarie of Britayne, imperfect, 12mo. B. L. 2s 

Breton; Bullet’s Memoires sur laLangueCeltique, 
3 vols. folio, russia, scaARCE, 848; vol. 1, cf. nt. 
21s 1759; Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, 2 vols. 
12mo, of. nt, 38 6d 1750; Pezron, Antiquité de la 
Nation, 12mo.ef.3s 6d 1703; do. Englished by 
Jones, 12mo. bds.3s6d; Vertot,HistoireCritique 
de I'Etablissement des Bretons dans JesGaules, 
2 vols, 12mo. ef. nt. 8s 1720; do. Englished by 
Henley, 2 vols, 8vo. ef. nt. 3s 6d 1722 

Burgess’ (Bp.) Tracts on the Ancient British 
Church, 8vo. bds. 38s 6d 1815 

Caernarvonshire; History, Antiquities, Moun- 
tains,and Productions of,8vo,2s1792; Williams’s 
History, Antiquities, &c. of Aberconwy, p/ates, 
Svo. 68 1835 
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Cambrian Visitor for the Principality, 8vo. hf ef. 
58 6d 1818; do Quartertly Magazine, complete 
80s (sells £3); do. Register, plates, 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. 1796-1818 

Cambro-Briton and General Celtic Repository, 
edited by J. H. Parry, with several Communi- 
cations of Sir R. Hoare, Sir S. R Meyrick, Dr. 
W. O. Pughe, &c. consistingof Historical, Topo- 
graphical, and Local Antiquities, with Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, ‘freatises on the Welsh 

* Language, Manners, Customs, Traditions, Bard - 
ism, Chronology, Criticism, and Genealogy of 
the Saints, Original Letters, Memoirs of Eminent 
Men, Translations of Ancient Welsh Laws, 
Proverbs, Pennillion, Triads, and Music, Notices 
of Ancient Welsh MSS., Books, &c. &c. Com- 
plete in 3. vols. 8vo. sold at £2, 26s; Af. ef. nt. 
30s, SCARCE 1819-22 

Numbers may be had to complete Sets. 


Cardiganshire; Cumberland’s Attempt to Des- 
cribe Havod, 8vo. Is 6d 1796; Prichard’s 
Aberystwyth Guide, map, 12mo. Af. ef. nt. 
$s 6d 1824; Singer’s New Coloured Map of, 
from Surveys, Describing the Hundreds, Towns, 
Parishes, Hamlets, Roads, Rivers, Seats, &c. 
on 4 sheets, 7s; House of Commons’ Report 
Ordered relative to the Havod Estate, }s 

Charles’s Geiriadur Ysgrythyrol, yn cynnwys 
Arwyddocad Geiriau anghyfiaith, ynghyd ac 
enwau ac hanes yr Amrywiol Genedioedd, 
Teyrnasoedd, &c. y souier am Danynt yn yr 
Ysgrythyrau, port. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s; ef. extra, 
40s 1830 

Churchyard’sWorthines of Wales,Describing the 
Ancient Castles, Monuments, Towns, Rivers, 
People, &c. 8vo. nt. 3s 6d Reprint of 1587, 1776 

Cornwall; Borlase’s Antiquities, Historical and 
Monumental of, plates, folio, bds. best edition, 
24s 1769; Brayley and Britton’s Historical 


Description of, plutes, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d; Hitchins | 


and Drew’s History of, plates, 2 vols. 4to. im- 
perfect, 12s 1824; Cook’s Topography of, ls 
Cymmrodorion’s Transactions, parts 1, 4, 8vo. 

bds.4s6d'each (cost 6s); Constitationsof the Old 
do. with List of Members, 4to. scarce and curious, 
$s 1778 
Davies’ (Ed.) Celtic Researches, 8vo. sells 18s, 
bds. 9s; calf, neat, 12s 1804 
Davies'( Walter) Rhyddid, Traethawd a ennillodd 
Ariandlws Cymdeithas y Gwyneddigion ar ei 
thestyn i Eisteddvod Lianelwy, yn 1790, 8vo. 
searce and curious, 28 1791; General View of 
the Agriculture and Domestic Economy of 
N. Wales, maps und plates, 8vo. bds. 6s sells at 
12s 1810; Do. of S. Wales, coloured maps and 
plates, 2 vols. 8vo. bds, 1814 
Dillwyn’s Contribution towards a History of 
Swansea, 8vo. 286d 1840 
Donovan’s Descriptive Excursions through S. 
Wales, 31 plates, 2 vols, 8vo. bds. 5s 6dsells 42s 
: 1805 
Downe’s Mountain Decameron,@ vols. 8vo. bds. 58 
Dwnn’s(Lewys)Heraldic Visitation of Wales and 
the Marches, edited by Sir Samuel R. Meyrick, 
2 vols. 4to. 63s 1847 
Duwines-Assort, y Gonglfaen,Gan Rees, 12mo. 
1s 6d 1837; Charles Hyffurddwr, nt. 1s 1816; 
do. Trysorfa; 8vo. 2s 6d 1806; Crynodeb 0 408 
Salmau a Hymnau yr Eglwys, nt. 1s 6d 1841; 








Davies’ Casgliad o Salmau a Hymnau Calvin- 
aidd, 12mo. nt. $s, 1837; S. Davies, Ar Etho- 
ledigaeth, neu Msboniad ar Rhuf, 9. 8vo. 6 first 
parts 4s 1839; Edwaids, Hanes y Ffydd Grist- 
nogol, 12mo.scaRrcE,stained,10s 6d 1677; Jones’ 
(Arthur) Pynciau Athrawiaethol, 8vo. nt. 48 
Bangor, 1838; (Ben) Athrawiaeth Bedydd, yng- 
hyd a gweithredoedd Brutus, yn cael ei hysty- 
ried, 12mo. 1s 6d; (Thos.)Esboniad ar Job, 8vo. 
bds. 6s 1818; ar Salomon, 12mo. 8s 1820; 
Llyfran o Weddiau Teuluaidd, 1s; Pregethau, 
neu Homiliaw’ r Eglwys, 8vo.bds.6s 1817; Rees, 
Traethawd ar Grefydd Naturiol, 8vo. bds. 4s 
1841; Rhesymau teg am ymwrthod ar Ailfe- 
dyddwyr,8vo.1s 1800; Testament Dwyicithawg, 
12mo.ef.nt. 3s 6d 1827; Swedenborg, Treathawd 
ynghylch Caersalem Newydd, 8vo. 1s; Morgan 
Lloyd’s Sermons, (26) on important Subjects, 
translated into Eng. by Jones of Creaton, 
12mo. bds. 2s 6d, sells 5s 1832; Hayward, At- 
tebion i rai Achosion Cydwybod, 12mo. Af. ef. 
nt, 28 6d 1769 
Economy of Human Life, in Welsh, 12mo. Is 
Kisteddvod, Poems sent to Wrexham in 1820, 
12mo. 1s; Account of do. at Beaumaris in 18::2; 
8vo. bds. 2s 
Epigrammata Joannis Oweni, Oxoniensis Cam- 
brobritanni, 18mo. curious and scarce, 1s 64 
Evans’ Specimens of the Poetry of the Ancient 
Welsh Bards title defective, 4to; hf. ef. nt. 681764 
Fleetwood’s Hanes Bywyd Iesu Grist. oi Enedi- 
gaeth hyd ei Esgyniad ir Nefoedd,4to.8s6d(pub. 
208) 1842 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s British History, in 12 
Books, translated from the Latin by Thompson, 
a new edition, revised and corrected by Dr. 
Giles, coloured facsimile plate of the MS. 8vo. 
handsomnly printe:’, hf. morocco, very nt. 10s 1842 
Gildas and Nennius’ Works, translated from the 
Latin, with the former translations carefully 
compared and corrected by Dr. Giles, coloured 
JSac-simile plate of the MS. elegantly printed, 8vo, 
hf. morocco, nt. 8s 1841 
Gilpin’s Observations on the River Wye, and 
Several Parts of South Wales, &c. relative to 
Picturesque Beauty, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d. 1792; 
Giraldi Cambrensis Itinerarium Cambria, seu 
per Walliam Legationis accurata Descriptio, 
eum Annotationibus, D. Poweli; 4to. bds. 9s 6d 
1804; Translation of, into English, and illus- 
trated with Numerous Views, Annotations, 
and Life of Giraldus, by Hoare, 2 vols. 4to, 
LARGE PAPFR, hf. russia, fine copy, 568 (pub. 
£8 8s) 1806 
This is one of the best works relative to the Topo 
graphy of Wales; the learned Editor’s Annota- 
tions and Notes are peculiarly valuable. 
Grammars; Davies’ (Dr. John) Welsh-Latin; 
12mo. bds. 3s 6d 1809; Davies’ (Rt. of Nant 
glyn) all Welsh. 4th edition, 12mo. bds, 2s 6d 
1839; Gambold, Welsh-English, 12mo, bds. 23 
1817; Jones (Isaac) all Welsh, sef Traethawd 
ar Egwyddorion yr Iaith, hefydCyfarwyddiadau 
priodol er cynorthwy y saw] a chwennychont 
ymgyrhaedd at eglurdeb-a thlysni ymadrodd, 
12mo, 2nd edit. 28 1841; Pughe (Dr.) Cadwedi- 
gaeth yr Iaith Gymraeg yn,3 Rhan, 12mo. 1s; 
Rhaeso (Dr. J. D.) Cambrobrytannice Cym- 
raecaeve Lingue Institutio.es et Rudimenta, 
fol. ef. nt. good copy, SCARCE, 1592 
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Greal, Sev. Cynnulliad o Van Govion, &¢. y Cyn 
Oesoedd, Gan ein Cyvoedion, with tts valuable 
covers, which contain an Index to an extensive 
collection of curious Welsh MS.S.8vo. ha'f calf, 
neat, 10s 6d SCARCE London, 1805 


One shilling will be given for No. 1, or exch anged 
c 


for any of the other eight Nos.; any of w 
may also be had for Is. each, to complete sets. 
Guipes; Cambrian Tourist, with charts, 12mo. 
bds. 28, hf. of. 38. 1821; Directory, Dr. Aikin’s, 
N. Wales, and History of Caernarvonshire, in 
1 vol. half russia, 28 6d; Cooke’s Topography 
of N. Wales, 1s; do. of S. Wales, with Cheshire, 
is; Guide to Tenby, 1s; do. to Aberystwyth, 
hf. cf. nt. 38s;Evans’ Tour in N. Wales, 8vo. bds. 
2s 1800; do.S.Wales,8vo.bds,.2s 6d, Af.cfnt.3s6d, 
1802; Onwhyn’s Guide, new, 2s 6d 1840; Newell’s 
Letters on the Scenery of, plates, 8vo. 28 1821 
Gwyneddigion Society, the Origin and Progress 
of, port. of Myfyr, 8vo. 48. 1831 
Historia Britonum, attributed to Nennius, from 
a MS. in the Vatican, by Gunn, facsimile, 8vo. 
bds. 5s 6d 1819 
History of Wales; Dr. Powell’s ef Cambria, now 
called Wales; a part of the most famous Yland 
of Brytaine, translated from the British into 
English by H. Lhuyd, 4to. BLACK LETTER, cf. 
nt. 36s 1584; Reprint of, folio, bds. 12s. sells 
63s 1811; by Burton, 18mo. imperfect, 2s 1730; 
Caradog of Lhancarvan History of, by Wynn, 
8vo. cf. nt. 58 6d 1697; Enderbie’s Cambria 
Triumphans,orBritain in its perfectLustre,p/ates 
of Arms, folio, bds. 25s, Reprint of 1661; 1810. 
Jones’ History of Wales, 8vo, bds. 6s sells 21s 
1824; do. with numerous corrections and ad- 
ditions by the Author, who intended it for a 
2nd Ed. of the Work—by Warrington, 4to. cf. 
nt. 78 1786; 2 vols. 8vo.-bds. 6s cost 188 1823; 
Price ( Carnhuanawc ) Hanes Cymru, a chenedl 
y Cymry, o’r Cynoesoedd hyd at farwolaeth 
Llewelyn ab Gruffydd, 8vo. hf. cf. nt. 16s. 1842 
Howell’s (Jas) Epistole Ho-Eliane, Familiar 
Letters, Domestic and Foreign, Historical, 
Political, Philosophical, upon Emergent Occa- 
sions, 8vo. cf. 2s 6d 
Hughes, Hore Britannice, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 1818; 
Essay on the Welsh Language,8vo. bds. 281822; 
Beauties of Cambria, 60 Views, oblong 4to. 
(cost 638) Af. ef. nt. 168 18238 
IreLanp; Common Prayer in I. andEnglish, 8vo. 
ef. 38 641712; Barlow's History of, map, 2 vols. 
8vo. bds. 5s 6d(pub. 21s) 1814; Davies’ (Thos.) 
Poems, 18mo. 1s 1846; Duffy’s Ballads and 
Poetry of, 18mo. 1s 1845; O’Brien’s Irish-Eng. 
Dictionary, 8vo. 12s 6d 1832; Plowden’s 
History of, 1172 to 1800, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 7s 
(pub. 24s) 1809; Sadler’s Evils and Remedies 
of, 8vo. bds. 1s 6d (pub. 128) 1829; Memoirs of 
Capt. Rock, 12mo. bds. 28; Af. russia, nt. 2s 6d 
(pub. 9s) 1824; do. in London, 4to. bds. 3s 
(pub. 18s) 1825; Sermons in Irish, 12mo, 1s 
1711; Temple’s History of the Rebellion, 8vo. 
cf. 2s 6d 1746; Testament in I. cf. nt. 1s; 
Moreau’s Statistical State of, folio, 3s 1827; 
Wakefield’s Statistical and Political Account 
of, 2 vols. 4to. &s (pub. £6 6s) 1812; Wellesley’s 
(Viscount) Irish Question Considered, 8vo. bds. 
1s 6d 1844; Carlisle's Topographical Dictionary 
of, 4to. bds,.5s 6d (sells 52s 6d) 1810; Crosby’s 
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Irish Musica! Repository, with Songs: for the 
Voice, Violin, and Flute, 12mo.-Af. ef. nt. 3s 
1808; Siege of Drogheda, 1s, Bunting’s Anci- 
ent Irish Musie, vol, 1, fol. 386d, cl. 6s. ‘1811 

Isle of Man; Bible in Manks, 8vo. nt. 68 1819; 
Haining’s Historical Description of, 1s 1822; 
Townley’s Journal Kept in, Antiqnities, &c. of, 
2 vols. 8vo. cf. 38 1791: Wood’s Account of, 
8vo. bds. 28; ef. nt. (Duplicate Copy from. the 
British Museum) 3s 6d 1811 

Jones’s Wales Illustrated in a Series of Views, 
comprising the Picturesque Scenery, Towns, 
Castles, Seats, Antiquities, &c. 2 vols. 4to. 26s 
(cost £3) 

Johnes’s Philological Proofs of the Origin of the 
Human Race, derived from a Comparison of 
the Languages of Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
America, 8vo. cl. bds, new, 68 (pub. 128 6d) 1846 
Letters to Ld. J. Russell on the Established 
Church Bill, in Reference to W., 8vo. 1s 1836; 
do. Statistical Illustration of the Claims of the 
W., Dioceses, 8vo. 1s 6d 1841; Remarks on 
the “ County Courts’ Bill” in W,, 8vo. 6d 

Jones’ (Dr. John) Worthies of Wales, or Memoirs 
of Eminent Ancient Britons and Welshmen, 
from Cassivellaunus to the Present Time, in 
MS. ready for publication. The Dr. was 
several years collecting materials for this 
work, and only finished it a short time before 
his decease; 

Jonesii (Rich.) Gemma Cambri: seu Mnemonica 
Bibliorum. Perl y Cymro neu Goviadur y 
Beibl, a very scarce and curious vol, 12mo. 168 
1655; “ Rhodd Jeuan Fardd, ac Offeiriad, i 
Rist. Morys, Llundain, 1757” 

—— (Theo.) History of the County of Brecknock, 
maps and numerous plates, with 84 of arms 
emblazoned, 3 vols, royal to. Af. ef. nt. 668 (pub 
£7 17s 6d) 1805-9 

Lewis’s History of Britain, till the Death of 
Cadwalader, with Lhuyd’s Breviary of B. folio, 
cf. 328. 1729 

Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary of Wales,maps, 
2 vols. 4to, cloth bds., 26s (sells £6 68) 1838 

Lhuyd (Ed.) Archxologia Britannica, folio, cal,’ 
32s,1707; Lithophylacii Britannici Ichnogra- 
phia,25 plates of corals, crystals, shells, §c., 8v0. 
bds. 4s 6d ef. nt. 68 best edition, 1760 

Liber Landavensis, Edit. by the Rev. W. J. 
Rees,F.S.A.,plts.8vo.bds.218 WelshMS. Soc.1840 

Llwyd’s Beaumaris Bay, port, 8vo. 1s 1835; Gay- 
ton Wake, 6d 

Mabinogion, plates, part 2, 48 6d 1839 

Malkin’s Scenery, Antiquities, Biography, &c. of 
South Wales, map and plates, 4to. (sells 21s) 
handsomely halfbound, red morecco, 128; 2 vols. 
8vo.(sells 21s) bds. 5s 6d,cf. nt. 7s 6d 1807 

Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 
14s. 1809 

Memorrs; Hanes Bywyd H. Bevan, 6d; Sir Wal- 
ter Cradock, by ‘Traherne, plate, 8vo. 28 1840; 
Mathew Henry, by Williams, port. 8vo. cloth bds. 
2s 6d 1828; Edvard Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
by himself, port. 12mo. 1s 6d 1824; 4to. bds. 2s; 
ef. nt. 38 1770; Jos. Harries, of Swansea, 6d; 
Judge Jeffreys, by Woolrych, port. 8vo. bds. 3s; 
hf. of. nt. 4s 6d 1827; Sir W. Jones, by Lord 
Teignmouth, port. 4to. bds. 7s; 8vo. bds. 3s 6d 
1804; R. Rt. Jones of Aberdaron, by Roscoe, 
8vo. 1s 6d 1822; Rd. Nash, by Dr: Goldsmith, 
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8vo, of. 28 68 1762; James Owen of Salop. 
port, 12mo, 28 1709; Dr. Rd. Price, by Morgan, 
Svo. bds. 2s 6d 1815; Pennant, by himself, port. 
4to. bds. 28 6d 1793; Edwin Price of Neath, 
}2mo. cf, 1s 1820; Nonconformist Memorial, or 
Cambro-British Biography, with an Essay on 
Druidism, by Dr. Richards, 12mo. bds. 5s sells 

"at 8s; Dr. Richards of Lynn, and Roger Wil- 
liams, Founder ef Rhode Island, N. America, 
12mo. 28 sells at 881819; Eben. Richards Gan 
ei’ Feibion, port. 12mo, 28 1839; Cofiant, John 
Roberts of Lanbrynmair, port, 12mo. 2s 1837; 
Rd. Wilson, R. A. by Wright, fine port. 4to. 
bds. 4s. 6d. (sells 31s. 6d.) 1824; Rt. Williams's 
Biographical Dictionary of Eminent Welsh- 
men, 8vo. parts 1, 2, 3, and 4, Is. each; J. H. 
Parry’sCambrianPlatarch, comprising Memoirs 
of some Eminent Welshmen, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d 
(cost 108 6d) 1834; Howell Harris, 12mo. neat, 
3s, 6d. 1791 ; 

Meyrick and Smith’s Costume of the Orignal 
Inhabitants of the British Islands, from the 
Earliest Period to 600, numerous eoloured plates, 
folio, red mor. gt. leaves, 328 1815; Another Copy, 
LARGE THICK PAPER, With a coloured drawing 
of Hu Gadarn, and an Account of,neatly writ- 
ten, with 3 other plates inserted, very curious, and 
probably a unique volume, hf. cf. 458 ; 

Monmouthshire; Cox’s History of, maps and plis. 
4to. bds. 34s. 1801; do., part 2, bds. 12s 6d; 
abridged by a Lady, 12mo. bds. 2s ef. nt. 38 
1802; Evans and Britton’s Topographical and 
Historical Description of,map and 11 plates, 8vo. 
bds. 3s sells 88; Hassall’s General View of 
the Agriculture of, map, 8vo. bds. 2s 6d sells 
78 6d 1815 (R. Southy’s copy); Valentine 
Morris’s (of Piercefield) Narrative of his Offi- 
cial Conduct, when Governor-in-Chief of St. 
Vincent, 8vo. cf. scARCB, 38 1787; N. Rogers’s 
Memoirsof, 18mo. VERY RARE,( Duke of Sussex’s 
copy,) hf. cf. nt. 1708 coloured sheet map of, 6d 

Morning (The) Star, or the Divine Poems of the 
late Vicer Pritchard, Englished by Evans, 
8vo. bds. scarce, 6s sells at 8s 1815 

Murchison’s Silurian System, founded on Geolo- 
gical Researches, in the Counties of Brecon, 
Caermarthen, Monmouth, Montgomery, Pem- 
broke, Radner, Gloucester, Hereford Salop, 
Stafford, and Worcester, with Descriptions of 
the Coal Fields, and Overlying Formations, 
illustrated with 166 plates of Fossils, and a large 
Geological coloured map, mounted on Canvass in 
a Case, 2 vols. 4to. (pub. £8 88.) £4 14s 6d; 
Another Copy, with the large map, handsomely 
and expensively mounted on Mahogany Rollers, 
well adapted for a Public Library, or an Institu- 
tion, £5 10s; this large and ACCURATE MAP ALONE 
cost £1500. 

Music; Ar hyd y Nos, with Variations for the 
Harp. of Noble Race was Shenkin. The Rising 
of the Lark. folio, 6d each, (sells 2s 6d); Ed. 
Jones’s Book of Sonatas, Rondo’s, Military 
Airs, Madrigals, and Preludes for the Harp, 
2s 6d; do’s Minstrel Serenades, 2s 6d: do’s 
Musical Relicks of the Welsh Bards and Bardic 
Museum, 2 vols. folio, 1794-1802; Thomson’s 
Select Collection of Welsh Airs, with Accom- 
paniments by Haydn, Beethoven, 3 vols. in 1, 
folio, hf. russia, nt. 21s (sells 638) 1809; O. Wil- 
jams (o Fon) Harp of David, or Royal Psalms 
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of Zion, in English and Welsh, fol. 6s (sells 21s) 
do. Caniadau Sion, neu;Hen a Diweddar Bero- 
riaeth y Brytaniaid;Zyn {cynnwys 271, o 
Donau Psalmau, Hymnau, &c. I 2-3-4-6 ac 8, 
o Leisiau, oblong imp. 8vo. (cost 318 6d) Af. ¢f. 
nt. 16s, Parry’s British Harmony, fol. 1781; 
Bunting’s Irish Music, vol. 1, in 1 vol. nt. 7s 
Myfyrian Archeology of Wales, 3 vols. 8vo. bds. 
1802-7 
Nennii Historia Britonum, recensuit J. Stevenson, 
8vo. bds. 58 1833 
Oldnall’s Practice of the Court of Gt. Sessions in 
W. les, 8vo. nt. 38 6d 1814 
Owen’s Welsh-Eng. Dictionary, and Grammar, 
2 vols. 8vo. cf. nt, 32s 1803 
Parson’s Remains of Japhet, 4to. ef. 7s 6d ~ 1767 
Pembrokeshire; Fenton’s Historical Tourthrough, 
plates, 4to. bds. 12s Cd (sells 73s 6d) 1811; The 
Hon. Rt. Foulke Greville‘s Observations and 
Suggestions on Milford-Haven, with{Charts, 
Views, &c. 4to. bds. 2nd edition, improved, 2s 
1812; Manby’s History and Antiquities of St. 
David's, plates. 8vo. bds. 48 (sells 10s 6d) 1801 
Pennant’s Tour in Wales, plates, 4to. vol. 2, 8s. 
1781; History of Whitford and Holywell.plates, 
bds. 5s 1796; Account of London, plates, 8v, 
calf, neat, 48 64 1791; Literary“Life, port.*4to. 
2s 6d 1793 
Poetry (Welsh) Davydd Ab Gwilym, (the Welsh 
Petrarch) Ei Varddoniaeth o Grynhoad Owen 
Jones, a Dr. W. O. Pughe, with an Account of 
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religion and manners of their common ancestors. It is 
manifestly impossible to arrive at anything like a philosophi- 
cal conclusion, with respect to the genius and character of 
Druidism, without a more extensive and accurate induction 
of its remains than has hitherto been made; and every 
monument, independently of its locality, must be regarded as 
“a valuable addition to our store of information on the subject. 
Indeed, the more widely such researches are extended, the 
more important must be their results, as presenting to us at 
once the common and distinctive features of the Druidical 
system, as it was established among the various Celtic 
nations. 

The Druidical stones of Trégunc, in the department of 
Finistére, which are second only to the celebrated remains 
at Carnac, among the Breton monuments, and probably 
among those of continental Europe, were visited by the 
writer in company with a friend, early in the month of July, 
1842. Our road from the episcopal city of Quimper, the 
place of our temporary sojourn, lay in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, for about six liewes de poste;. and, for about half that 
distance, it led us across an elevated and desolate tract of 
country, partly open and barren; partly enclosed by high 
sod banks, and bearing marks of former tillage, but now 
abandoned to the dominion of gorse and balan, Cambricé 
“banal.” But the distant prospects were of a more inviting 
character. On our left the bleak serrated ridges of the 
Montagnes d’ Arrés and Montagnes Noires stretched far in- 
land, and served to remind the Welsh traveller of the long 
ranges and rugged peaks of the Caernarvonshire mountains, 
though their elevations were as nothing in comparison. To 
the right, at a few miles’ distance, lay the great Bay of 
Biscay, gleaming in unruffled splendour beneath a brilliant 
meridian sun, and its distant horizon tempting the imagina- 
tion to wander far beyond it to the land of chivalry and 
medizeval grandeur, romantic Spain. Towards the west ap- 
peared the Glénan isles, a rocky archipelago; and further 
still, a creek winding far inland, and shining at intervals like 
silver through the dark verdure that bordered its course, re- 
ceived at Quimper the combined waters of the Odef and 
Benoclet. Beyond this the coast-line trended off in a south- 
westerly direction, and terminated in the wide Atlantic 
beside the ruined city of Penmarc’h. Our contemplation of 
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these beauties was presently interrupted by the loss of a 
horse’s shoe, a misfortune incidental to travellers in all 
countries, but peculiarly oppressive in Britany, where 
country blacksmiths are all but unknown. In course of time 
we met a solitary peasant, and catechised him in our best Bas 
Bréton:—“ Pet leo da Goncq ?” “how many miles to Concar- 
neau?” (the nearest town); to which question we received 
the consolatory reply, — “ Leo anter,” “a league and a half.” 
This accident sadly retarded our movements, and necessarily 
curtailed the time we intended to devote to the examination 
of the monuments at Trégunc. Slowly we approached the 
sea shore, and soon afterwards crossed one or two deep dells 
of surpassing beauty, the abrupt sides of which were clothed 
with brushwood, while the bottom was occupied alternately 
by sand and sea-water according to the state of the tide. At 
length we reached Concarneau, a small fortified town, 
situated on an islet lying in the wide mouth of a tide-river, 
and approached on one side by a drawbridge, on the other 
by a ferry-boat. We passed the sentries at the gates un- 
challenged, — perhaps fortunately, for we had left our 
passports behind us,— and being now enabled to advance 
at a quicker pace, proceeded towards the object of our 
search. 

The small commune of Trégune is about a league to the 
east of Concarneau, on the road to Pontaven and Quimperlé, 
and at no great distance from the sea-shore. The surround- 
ing ground is level, or but slightly undulating, and is 
screened on the eastern side by a long low ridge of rising 
ground. As we approached it, an amazing spectacle burst 
upon our sight. The whole plain, to an extent of some two 
or three square miles, was covered with gigantic masses of 
unhewn granite of all shapes and sizes, scattered about, so 
far as we could judge, in complete and utter confusion. 
They bordered the highways, studded the open plains, en- 
cumbered the corn-fields, crowned the rising hillocks, and 
peered above the straggling oak copsewood; but by far the 
greater number formed the appropriate decorations of a wild 
and dark-looking heath, over which the road lay. And not 
only was there no general arrangement perceptible, but 
monuments of all conceivable kinds seemed to be huddled 
together without reference to each other: here stood a 
single upright stone; here ran a line, and there a circle; 
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and here rested an enormous cromlech. ‘The general im- 
pression, therefore, upon the mind of the beholder was that 
of infinity, resulting from the combination of magnitude and 
multitude with utter irregularity. To enhance the effect, 
just as we reached the place, the sky, which had been 
hitherto unclouded, became partially overcast, and spread a 
sudden gloom over this strange plain with its mysterious 
monuments of ancient superstition. Under such sombre in- 
fluences, the mind was enabled forcibly to realize the notion 
of its having been a primeval place of sepulture; the huge 
masses of stone, scattered independently over the ground, 
gave it the appearance of a gigantic churchyard; and this 
view of its original design is actually confirmed by the name 
of the adjacent village, as interpreted by the native anti- 
quaries. TZ'régunc is translated “the place of sorrow ;” and 
the meaning of the word 7’re is obvious from the analogy of 
the Welsh language. The other element of the name is not 
quite so clear. Perhaps it is formed from kodn, which is 
translated sometimes “sorrow,” sometimes “memory,” in 
the latter case being cognate to the Welsh cdf.’ If we 
take the combination of these factors as the true meaning 
in the present instance, we shall find it tolerably appro- 
priate to a burial-place; namely “regret,” desiderium or 
hiraeth. 

The attempt to give a particular description of these 
wonderful remains would be altogether hopeless; and we 
had at the time little more hope of being able to single out, 
and examine, the most remarkable among so great a number 
and variety of monuments. Fortunately we espied a placard 
by the way-side, bearing the usual inscription, Le cantonnier 
est & cinquante pas; and hard by sat the functionary who 
was tethered to his post, engaged in the useful occupation of 
stone-breaking. By his aid we discovered what has the 
reputation of being a rocking-stone, and is thus described by 
M. de Fréminville in his Antiguités de la Bretagne :— 

“ At the distance of a league from Concarneau, near the 
village of Trégune, on the side of the road leading to Pont- 
Aven, is to be seen a Celtic monument of a kind, which we 
have not yet had occasion to speak of. It is a rocking-stone, 
that is to say a solid stone of considerable size, placed in 


' The Armorican language substitutes a softened m for the final o of the 
Welsh ; as, han, goan; for haf, gauaf. 
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equilibrium, and, as it were, suspended on the summit of 
another stone, generally fixed in the earth. The upper 
stone, in spite of its size and weight, can be easily set rock- 
ing by a single man. Such monuments are not uncommon 
elsewhere in Britany; and Wales and Cornwall possess a 
great number of them. The stone of Trégunc is of enormous 
volume, being eleven feet in its greatest length, and eight 
feet thick. It is by a projection on the under side, like an 
inverted cone, that it rests on a point of rock nearly level 
with the ground, and thus stands in complete equilibrium. 
I set it in motion with the greatest ease.” 

The words of M. de Fréminville are here adopted, from a 
wish to avoid the responsibility of asserting that the stone 
really did rock. The cantonnier professed himself perfectly 
satisfied with the experiment, and we humbly acquiesced in 
his decision, though not without considerable hesitation. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the stone we saw is 
that described by M. de Fréminville; for it exactly tallies 
with it in form, size, and position; and the loss of its oscilla- 
tory power may be accounted for by the turf having grown 
around its base, a consummation which the writer just 
alluded to has elsewhere predicted.? 

Having procured a guide at the adjoining village, we 
visited some of the more remarkable monuments. One of 
these, called in the language of the country menhir, (i.e. maen 
hir,) is represented in the accompanying sketch. It stands a 
little to the north-west of the village, on a slight declivity; and 
must be about twenty-four feet in height, the circumference 
at the base being of very considerable extent. However, we 
had no means of determining its dimensions with any degree 
of accuracy, so that we were content to form a rough esti- 
mate of it. Into its summit a plain cross had been inserted, 
bearing witness to the reverence with which the stone had 
been regarded previously to the introduction of Christianity, 
and of which the early missionaries had thus attempted to 
avail themselves in the propagation of the true faith. A 
still more remarkable example of a menhir decorated with 
Christian emblems occurs at Lannion, in the department of 
the Cétes du Nord. There is great reason to believe that 
many of our churches were founded upon sites previously 


1 Antiquités de la Bretagne ; Finistére, premiere partie, pp. 324, 325. 
2 Ibid. seconde partie, p. 513. 
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regarded as sacred. Druidical monuments have been found 
close to some; and the yew trees by the side of others are 
said by naturalists to bear a date anterior to the Christian 
gra. In like manner, when Christianity became the estab- 
lished religion of the Roman empire, and the Church was 
translated from the Catacombs to the Basilice, her congrega- 
tions assembled on the sites, and often within the walls of 
the pagan temples. Such has ever been the policy of the 
Church, as distinguished from that of the elder dispensa- 
tion. The latter destroyed the groves of the idolaters; the 
former worshipped in the temples of the heathen; the one 
strove to annihilate, the other to absorb and assimilate all 
elements external to itself; the one was exclusive, the other 
Catholic. 

Contiguous to the monument just described, we found an 
immense pile of stones of the kind called in the country 
dolmen. Its height was about fifteen feet; the upper stone, 
in length at least five and twenty feet, rested horizontally on 
a single stone very much smaller than itself; but this latter 
was propped up on all sides by huge masses of granite. We 
could not get to the top, but our guide informed us that he 
had found a great cavity on it, and we saw a kind of channel 
running from it, down the side of the stone. A very similiar 
monument at Constantine, in Cornwall, also bearing the 
name of Yolmen, is figured in Dr Borlase’s history of that 
county.’ The principal stone, or table, has in like manner 
a number of cavities on the upper surface, with small chan- 
nels running down the side. This may help us to the true 
derivation for the word dolmen. Our cicerone, indeed, fur- 
nished us with one of a singularly inartifical character, which 
may serve as a specimen of rustic etymology. He traced 
the word to daon men, —“parce-qu il y a deux pierres au 
moins.” The first syllable is evidently toull, Cambrice, “twill,” 
“a hole;” but then follows the question, where we are to 
look for the hole. Dr. Borlase, in the work alluded to,” as- 
sumes that it refers to the passage between the pillars and 
under the superincumbent mass, and this opinion has been 
elsewhere adopted. But in the great dolmen at Trégunc 
there -was no such passage, as we have already seen that 
the principal mass was supported on a single stone only. It 


1 Borlase, Antiquities of Cornwall, pp. 174, 219. 
2 Ibid. p. 176, note. 
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is possible that the cavity on the summit (which upon the 
supposition that the dolmen was an altar, would probably be 
designed for depositing the oblations) has given name to the 
whole structure, as being the most important part of it. The 
classical reader will at once call to mind a passage of Pindar, 
describing an altar discovered by the Argonauts on the 
shores of the Euxine :— 


” > ¢ * 4, [4 a: 2 4 Ps 
—"Evs dyvov ITocevddwvos écoavt’ éwariov tépevos, 
Powloca Se Opnixiwv wyéra tavpwv irapyev 
Kat veoxtiotov Owv Bwpoio Gévap" 


Here Oévap is interpreted 76 xoikwpa Tod Bopod 7d trrodex opevov 
7d Oipara, being properly the hollow of the hand (476 70d 
Oelver); and it is used synecdochically for the whole altar, 
just as we may conceive the word dolmen to be. The monu- 
ment at Trégune rose out of a small grove of oak trees, by 
which its picturesque effect was considerably increased, and 
our imaginations vividly recalled to the oak-worship of the 
Druids. 

In addition to the remains here attempted to be described, 
four circles, more or less perfect, are mentioned by M. de 
Fréminville ;? but we were not so fortunate as to find them; 
and it is by no means evident that what he terms un dolmen 
des dimensions les plus prodigieuses,’ is identical with that 
which has been described. But in fact, amid such a wilder- 
ness of wonders, the omission of one or two, even of the 
most remarkable, monuments is a very venial offence. It 
is less easy, however, to conceive how a French savant should 
have made a tour in Finistére, and written a book about it, 
without breathing a syllable about these wonderful monu- 
ments of antiquity. Such, however, was the case with the 
citoyen Cambry, whose Voyage dans le Finistére has been 
regarded as a paragon of accuracy, and certainly contains an 
immense quantity of valuable matter of all kinds. But how 
its author could have travelled to the adjoining town of 
Concarneau,* which he describes with great minuteness, 
and absolutely makes mention of the commune of Trégune, 
without once visiting the remains in question, it surpasses 


1 Pind. Pyth. iv. 204, aliter iv. 361, var. dederieroy AOwov 

2 Antig. de la Bretagne, Finistére, seconde partie, pp. 512, 514. 
8 Ibid. p. 147. 

4 Cambry, Voyage dans le Finistére, Brest, 1836, p. 354. 
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our ingenuity to determine. Could he have walked blindfold 
through them? Yet surely he would have stumbled upon 
some of them. Or else he was so wrapt up in his revolu- 
tionary cogitations, that the collision with them inflicted less 
pain upon him than the pebbles of Llyntrigraienen did on 
the more sensitive giant Idris. Idris, too, is recorded to 
have been a philosopher; but then we nowhere read that he 
was a philosophe. 

It is impossible to quit the subject without expressing a 
hope that something may be done towards recovering the 
mythological and religious system of the ancient Druids. 
The Eddas of the North, the Ramayana and Mahabharata of 
the East, have been made the subject of philosophical in- 
vestigation and minute critical analysis, no less than the 
heroic mythi of ancient Hellas. But of the religion of our 
ancestors, whose monuments are all around us, we know 
absolutely nothing; while the relics of our bards and other 
early writers, which alone can give us any clue to its in- 
terpretation, are lying in our libraries unpublished, or 
at least unstudied. The ingenious author of the Celtic Re- 
searches really did make an attempt to reconstruct the 
Druidical system out of the fragments of it which we possess; 
but perhaps it will not be considered presumptuous to pro- 
nounce it a decided failure. Such an attempt would be well 
worthy of the contributors to the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
as being both highly interesting in itself, and of the utmost 
importance in filling up, what is now all but a blank in 
history, that of the primitive state of this country. But it 
is no holiday task. Manuscripts must be searched, tradi- 
tions collected, the romantic poems of other countries ex- 
amined, and all subjected to severe critical investigation. 
And the wonderful remains that still exist scattered through 
Britain, France, and Ireland, and haply in other countries 
also, must be carefully inspected, compared, and classified ; 
so that those, who shall ultimately have succeeded in restor-. 
ing Druidism to light, may be enabled to appeal to the silent 
testimony of such mighty monuments as those of Avebury 
and Stonehenge, Carnac and Trégunce. 
WituraM Basi Jones. 
Queen's College, Oaford. 
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CAERNARVONSHIRE. 
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THE accompanying sketch represents two tombstones, or 
rather two inscribed side-stones, of a grave close by a 
little cottage called Bandy-yr-mynydd, on the farm of 
Pempris, in the parish of Llannor, in the promontory of 
Lleyn, in Caernarvonshire. The sketches are accurate, as 
they were taken from the stones themselves and afterwards 
compared with a rubbing. The tomb was first discovered 
some years ago, in pulling down a hedge, under which it 
extended at right angles. The two hexagonal columns were 
then placed one on each side of the bones of a large man, 
the feet to the south; there was a head-stone and a foot- 
stone, and the whole covered by two slabs, one only of 
which now remains. Here are also two Meini-hirion of 
large size, about 160 yards from each other, and bones have 
frequently been dug up near one of these Meini-hirion. 
These circumstances, coupled with the name of the sur- 
rounding land being called Tir-Gwyn, convince me that the 
ground was consecrated as a burial-ground in the time of 
the Druids. The grave, however, must be of later date ; and 
my impression is, that it is the work of the Britons, who 
soon after the departure of the Romans, here attempted a 
Latin inscription, and having still some reverence for the 
sacred ground of the Druids, buried their chieftain within 
its holy precincts; for I should not suppose they would, in 
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those remote times, have paid such honour and bestowed 
such pains as an inscription, like the one in question, must 
have cost, on a person who was not of some consequence. 
As to the inscription itself I shall only offer a few sugges- 
tions. I read it, 


ICVEN RHIFIDI 
ETERNI... HIC JACIT. 


Of the word 1cveEN the translation would be high-headed, 
haughty, supposing it to be in old Welsh orthography. We 
have many instances of individuals being thus named from 
peculiarities or deformities which they possessed, as Tal- 
haiarn, iron-browed; Owen Lawgéch, red-hand; Garen hir, 
long-faced; Paledur, pillar; Owen Grwga, hump-backed ; 
Cilmin Troed ddu, black legged; Rhyddarch Grochfol, 
(vulgo) big bellied Dick, &c. all proper or rather nick-names. 
A friend suggests EVAN in old spelling; I will leave my 
readers to decide for themselves on the chaotic mass I have 
laid before them. Ruiripti I take to be the Latinized 
form of Griffith in the genitive, as in the Turpillian, Culi- 
dorian, and Brochmaelian inscriptions; as the latter part of 
the word ETERNI is rather doubtful, it would be impos- 
sible to give a satisfactory explanation; it seems, however, 
to be a contraction. Hic sacit (a mistake for JaceEt, 
which needs no comment) is very easily decyphered. My 
attempt at translation would therefore be, “Here lies to all 
eternity the body of Griffith the haughty.” As to the letters 
of the inscription, they are well defined, though not deeply 
cut; a mixture of the Roman and Bardic, for the letters are 
all Roman except the third in the first word, which I take 
to be the Bardic vu or v; and the second and sixth in the 
last word, the first of which letters I read as the Bardic n, 
the second as the Bardic p rudely cut. Dr. O. Pughe’s is 
the alphabet I have consulted with reference to the Bardic 
characters. Of the inscription on the second stone I can 
make nothing; indeed the letters can scarcely be decyphered 
as they are not cut deep. The stones must have been 
brought from near Llanelhaiarn, as there are none of the 
kind any nearer. I have not yet succeeded in finding any 
trace of the inscription in this parish mentioned by Pennant, 
vol. ii. p. 202. 
T. L. D. Jones Parry. 
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The drawings and rubbings of the above inscriptions hay- 
ing been communicated to J. O. Westwood, Esq., he has 
kindly furnished us with reduced copies of them, and with 
the following observatiois : — 

“The circumstances connected with the locality where these 
stones were found appear to be very interesting, and I 
should think that the existence of the Meini-hirion on the 
spot was sufficient to indicate the person here buried to have 
been of note. 

“It is, of course, difficult to give an opinion on the rubbings 
of stones rudely carved, as these and other similar ones are, 
and which are often more satisfactorily to be decyphered 
by the finger than the eye. I think, however, Mr. Parry is 
not right in his reading. I thought at first, on reading his 
note and looking at his sketch in which the inscriptions on 
both stones are represented as formed of equal sized letters 
with strokes of equal thickness, that the inscriptions must be 
taken together as constituting one memorial, in which case 
they might be thus read, v1 N (stone No.2), 1CVEN.... 
FIL... ETERN... HICIACIT (stone No. 1), which would 
bring it near the ordinary formula; but the thinness of the 
strokes on stone No. 2 seem to oppose such an opinion, unless 
it can be stated that the two stones are not of equal hard- 
ness, which would account for the sculptor making the 
letters on the hard stone (No. 2) less deep. 

“Of the name on stone No. 2, I can give no opinion without 
examining and feeling the stone; I should think, however, it 
might be made out. The name seems allied to that of 
VINNEMAGLI, recorded on one of the four upright stones 
at Gwytherin, Denbighshire; but the second letter seems 
more curved in the rubbing than drawn by Mr. Parry; it 
appears indeed to be an E. 

“With regard to the inscription on stone No. 1, I read the 
letters 1, c, the next is possibly an a reversed, E, N, the next is 
surely an a and not an R, as may be seen by comparing it 
with the Rk in ETERN and a in Jaci, the next may be x slanting 
to the left, then 1, followed by FIL...I—ETERNO? HIC 
IACI T— that is, 

ICAENALI FILI ETERNO HIC IACIT. 


I think all the letters are Roman more or less debased. 


! The Bodvoc inscription on the Margam Mountain, (which, after several 
hours’ search, I found last autumn sacrilegiously thrown down,) has the 
word ETERN ALI, and most of the A’s turned upside down. 
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“Allow me to suggest the advantage, in respect to inscrip- 
tions as difficult as the ones before us, of making two rub- 
bings. They mutually elucidate each other in endeavouring 
to decypher the writing. I will only add that as I am 
forming a collection of rubbings of all the early inscribed 
stones of Wales, I shall feel materially obliged by the com- 
munication of any such duplicate rubbings; my correspond- 
ents may rest assured of their being turned to good account 
~ cay to arrive at a knowledge of the palzography of 

ales.” 

[The stones on which these inscriptions are found are, 
most probably, of the prismatic clink-stone kind, which oc- 
cur in the neighbourhood of lines of Volcanic disturbances, 
in various parts of the Caernarvonshire Mountains. They 
may be seen well developed at Twll Du, above Llyn Idwal. 
Edd. Arch. Camb. ] 





SEGONTIACI. 
No. II. 


In entering into a minute detail of a particular event in 
history, the authority of a co-temporary writer, or of an eye- 
witness, is too important to be neglected, however trivial or 
unimportant. Gibbon, with a view of reconciling the con- 
flicting testimonies of the Augustan writers, many of whom 
were far removed both in time and space from the events 
recorded by them, has on some occasions committed errors, 
from overlooking some of the most obvious and material 
sources of information. A more attentive perusal of the 
panegyric writers, whom he treats with indifference, would 
have afforded him a better clue than those he has adopted, 
in the developement of some historical facts, which he has 
either underrated or misrepresented, by placing too much 
reliance on his own conjectures. In applying these remarks 
to the events immediately preceding the birth of Constan- 
tine, it will be found that Gibbon both mistimes and mis- 
places the battle of Vindonum, the locality of which he 
attempts to identify as Vindonessa in Switzerland, transferring 
the date of it from the reign of Aurelian to that of Diocletian, 
and omitting altogether the name and exploits of Constantius 
Chlorus, till brought into notice by the Emperor Probus. 
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We are supplied, however, with the evidence both of a co- 
temporary and an eye-witness of the earliest occurrences in 
the military career of Constantius, which furnish many par- 
ticulars of interest’and importance towards investigating the 
birth-place of his illustrious son, and determining a question, 
which in the language of Gibbon, “has been the subject not 
only of literary but of national disputes, his fame having 
rendered posterity attentive to the most minute circum- 
stances of his life and actions.” During one of the frequent 
visits which Constantine paid to the city of Treves, where he 
had a splendid palace, before the removal of the imperial 
seat of government, an Aduan professor of rhetoric, in a 
public address, appealed to him on behalf of the citizens of 
Augustodunum (Autun) in which he reminded the emperor 
of the services, both in ancient and modern times, rendered 
by the Aduan state to the Roman republic, and of the 
claims they had on the state-funds towards the reparation of 
the public buildings, which had been demolished during the 
late rebellion. From this oration it appears that they had 
earnestly applied to Claudius Gothicus for assistance to sup- 
press the insurrectionary movement which threatened the 
dismemberment of the western provinces; that they had 
withstood a siege of seven months, till forced from necessity 
and want of provisions to open their gates to the insurgents 
(rebelles Gallicani); that they were under peculiar obliga- 
tions to his father, Constantius, for the services that he had 
rendered them, and that, had Aurelian (ille Reipublicz resti- 
tutor) been in a condition to second their efforts, peace 
would have been restored and the provinces recovered with- 
out any damage, and without the slaughter which ensued at 
Chalons, in Champagne, “sine ullo detrimento Romanarum 
virium ; sine clade Catalaunia.” 

From the general tenor of this address, it may reasonably 
be inferred that Claudius had, a short time before his death, 
at the earnest solicitation of the Aduan deputation, entrusted 
the command of the forces in Gaul and Britain to Constan- 
tius, in order to quell the insurrection under the banners of 
Victoria and her adherents, which had at this time assumed 
a formidable appearance; and that he had fulfilled this com- 
mission by obtaining a signal victory over them on the banks 
of the Marne, while the Emperor Aurelian was actively en- 
gaged in the most distant parts of the empire. 
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Allowing one year to have elapsed during these proceed- 
ings in Gaul, a. p. 271 may be assumed as the date of his 
expedition at the head of his legions across the British 
channel, to suppress the same spirit of insubordination which 
had pervaded the whole of the western provinces. The pre- 
valence and extent of this combined effort to throw off the 
Roman yoke and to assert a national independence, which 
was to embrace the whole of Spain, Gaul, and the British 
Isles, may be estimated from the great varity and abundance 
of the coins struck on the occasion. If Britain deserved the 
title of “fertilis tyrannorum,” Segontium is equally entitled to 
distinction, from the abundant supply of their coins which are 
found in its ruins. That Segontium was in the occupation 
of Tetricus, and one of the strong-holds of this faction, is 
extremely probable. One remarkable case of the discovery 
of his coins took place about ten years ago, at a farm called 
Llwyn y gwalch, within three miles of it, where a great 
number of them were found under the foundation of the 
homestead, many of which have been deposited at the 
museum at Caernarvon. 

In the total absence of every matter of fact to direct our 
enquiries, it would be but idle conjecture to suggest the 
probable landing place of Constantius in this his first ex- 
pedition into Britain. The possession of Segontium would, 
doubtless, be an object of importance in the revival of the 
Roman authority here. There are numerous legendary 
traditions, current at this day in the neighbourhood, of the 
marching of Roman troops from hence in the direction of 
Mons Eryri station, into the interior of the country. Con- 
stantius might have led his legions from Arfon, along the 
banks of the Severn, into Hampshire, where matters came to 
a final issue on the plains of Vindonum, about the year 272. 
The fields, on which this sanguinary affair took place, 
embrace a considerable portion of the hundred of King’s 
Clere, now forming a distinct parish called Lichfield; a name 
given them probably by the Belgic inhabitants of this part 
of Britain, as bearing evidence to a late period of the car- 
nage and human remains by which they were distinguished. 
Such is the interpretation of this word, given by Johannes 
Guallensis, a monk, of Worcester, who flourished about the 
year 1260, in a work entitled Communiloguium, in which he 
says that, like Golgotha, it signified a field of dead bodies, 
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Lichfield being in fact a compendious translation of the 
expressions applied by the panegyrist in the presence of the 
Emperor Constantine, “campi strage completi et ossibus 
operti.” 

P The next military achievement ascribed to Constantius, 
and recorded in connexion with the Gaulish rebellion under 
Tetricus, was the battle of Langres, (victoria Lingonica,) in 
which he is said to have been seriously wounded. This 
must have happened after the slanghter at Vindonum, about 
the time of the return of Aurelian from the conquest of 
Arabia, and on the eve of his triumphal entry into Rome, 
about the year 274. In the interim of these events, there 
can be no doubt as to the birth of Constantine about the 
year 273; and as there are so many contingent circum- 
stances already mentioned in favour of the assumption that 
Constantius was the principal agent in the pacification of the 
western provinces, and that a great portion of his time was 
spent in Britain between a.p. 271 and 274, there is strong 
presumptive evidence of his having formed a matrimonial en- 
gagement with a British lady, of which Constantine was the 
issue. 

In reviewing the indirect evidence already adduced in 
support of the fact of Constantine’s birth having taken place 
in Britain, the circumstances under which his father was 
brought up to the profession of arms are worthy of more 
especial notice. Being nearly allied to the emperor Claudius 
Gothicus, the founder or parent, as he is styled, of the 
Flavian family, his early advancement in military rank may 
be assumed as a necessary consequence of such a connexion ; 
and many of the exploits ascribed to him, and particularly 
that on the plains of Vindonum, must have been performed 
prior to the year 273. The revolt of Tetricus had not 
created any alarm when Claudius was proclaimed emperor, 
his coins at this period acknowledging the imperial authority 
in having the name of Claudius on the reverse. It is to be 
observed also, that this emperor, in a letter addressed to the 
senate, in which he expresses his determination of taking 
immediate steps for suppressing this revolt, omits altogether 
the name of Britain, as being concerned in it, and confines 
it to Gaul and Spain. As Claudius died soon afterwards, 
and nominated Aurelian as his successor, whose services 
were immediately required in the eastern provinces of the 
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empire, we may reasonably conclude that Constantius 
Chlorus had the task assigned him, by his imperial uncle, of 
vindicating the Roman arms in the western provinces, and 
that he was mainly instrumental in their recovery. The 
Aiduan deputation at the court of Claudius, to solicit his 
assistance during the siege of their chief city of Augusto- 
dunum by the adherents of Tetricus, afforded the first occa- 
sion for his military services, the name of Constantius being 
frequently connected with the welfare of that city. Eu- 
menius alludes to this siege, and the heavy calamity it 
underwent, before any relief could be afforded. He desig- 
nates this outbreak as a Batavian rebellion, of a piratical 
character, and dwells largely on the services which he 
rendered it in repairing their pecuniary losses, and restoring 
their public buildings, insomuch that he was styled the second 
founder of this city. Among the improvements ascribed to 
him were the restoration of the public baths, (lavacra: 
mineral springs abounding in the neighbourhood,) and in- 
ducing the settlement of the Methyci, or medical practi- 
tioners, from the British word Meddyg, or medicus. From 
the evidence of the panegyric writers, it also appears that 
Constantius had it in contemplation to render Augustodu- 
num the metropolis of the Gallic provinces, and to invite 
persons of distinguished merit and abilities from distant 
provinces to take their abode here, by rendering it the seat 
of the liberal arts and sciences, “ex amplissimis provin- 
ciarum ordinibus incolas novos,” &c. These projects, how- 
ever, were not completed until after the suppression of 
another Batavian rebellion, of a similar kind, under the 
banners of Carausius, and the delivery of Britain a second 
time from piratical tyranny through the instrumentality of 
Constantius, in a.p. 293. These two usurpations, under 
Tetricus and Carausius, are frequently confounded together, 
and thus occasion so much obscurity, as to render it a 
difficult matter to develope the British history of this period. 
The successful result of this second expedition of Constantius 
into Britain had the effect of releasing British commerce and 
skill from the thraldom, under which they had been for 
seven years oppressed and discouraged by a horde of Franks, 
under the command of Carausius. 

Britain appears at this time to have acquired great re- 
pute for manufacturing skill and architectural proficiency. 
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It was from hence that Constantius got a supply of handi- 
craft “artifices transmarinos,” for embellishing and adorning 
his favourite city of Augustodunum, and for the restoration 
of the temples, courts of justice, and other public and private 
edifices, which had lain in ruins from want of competent 
skill in their re-construction. The Belgic orator already 
mentioned, who was an inhabitant of this city, in his address 
to the Emperor Constantine, urges him to visit Augustodu- 
num, and to bestow on it the same liberality in repairing 
their public buildings as he had done at Treves, whose 
basilicze and palaces were of the most splendid description. 
Cotemporary with this orator, and resident in the same city, 
was Rhedicius, a writer of some eminence, whose origin may 
be traced to the neighbourhood of Segontium. They were 
probably some of the new inhabitants, or descended from 
them, whom Constantius had induced to take up their 
abode in this city, for the cultivation of science, or the pro- 
motion of religion. Rhedicius, or Rhedyw, as he is styled 
in the genealogies of the British saints and founders of 
churches, was advanced to the highest office of the Christian 
Church, at this time flourishing in this city, under the 
auspices of Constantius, or more probably of Helen, the 
former having died in the early part of the fourth century. 
His name occurs among the writers of the Arian period of 
church history as “Augustodunensis apud Heduos Epis- 
copus,” and he is represented in the genealogy as the father 
of the celebrated Germanus, though the interval of time 
which separates them, viz. from a.p. 316 to 430, renders 
this fact very questionable, except upon the assumption that 
the chronology of these early events is very uncertain, par- 
ticularly with regard to the date of the mission of Germanus 
into the principality, to suppress the Pelagian heresy. That 
Rhedicius was a native of Arfon, there are existing evidences 
connected with the church which is dedicated to him on the 
river Llyfni, in the names of places contiguous to it, and the 
current traditions of the neighbourhood. A well, formerly 
enclosed within a small building, which supplies water for 
the ancient octangular font, is called Ffynnon Rhedyw, and 
a tenement at some distance his Eisteddfa, or seat. 

That an Arfonian should be found at this early period 
filling so high a situation in the Gallican Church cannot ex- 
cite surprise, when we consider that the Romans were great 
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promoters of scholastic institutions both in Britain and Gaul 
trom the time of Agricola, and that the emperors, particu- 
larly those of the Flavian family, are highly eulogised for 
their zeal and liberality in patronising and encouraging the 
superior native talent, “nobilissimam illam indolem,” of 
these provinces. The foundation of collegiate establish- 
ments, and the erection of porticos or galleries for the culti- 
vation of literature, and the extension of the arts and 
sciences, may be traced to the reign of the Antonines, if not 
to the time of Agricola, and were some of the principal 
means adopted towards the civilization of western Europe. 
“Cui enim unquam veterum principum tant fuit cure ut 
doctrine atque eloquentie studia florerent, quante his 
optimis et indulgentissimis dominis generis humani, quos ego, 
quantum ad votum pietatemque pertinet, liberorum nostro- 
rum parentes appellare non dubito.” Eumentus, De in- 


staurandis Scholis, &c. J.J. 
(To be continued.) 


PROCEEDINGS 


BEFORE THE COMMISSIONERS APPOINTED BY THE LORDS OF 
THE LORDSHIP OF BROMFIELD AND YALE, AND STATUTES 
AND ORDINANCES MADE AT THE GREAT COURT OF THAT 
LORDSHIP, HOLDEN AT CASTLE LEON, 


Awno 7° Epw. IV., a.p. 1467. 
No. II. 


Constable. 


Itm and yf any psone or psones be comitted or delived to the 
kepinge of the Constable of the Castell of Lyons or to his Deputee 
for any condempnacion in any of the lords Courts w'in the said 
lordshipp of Bromfeld and Yale and aft? ward he or they so co- 
mitted or delived be lettyn to baill or maynprice or ells in any 
oderwise goo at large or eschape out of prison The Constable shal 
be bounde to content and paie wtout delay or contradicfon to the 
credito® all suche somes of money as the said pisoner or pisoners' be 
comitted or delived fore to the kepinge of the said Constable. 


Constable p'° eschape. - 


Item it is ordeined that if any psone or psones be comitted or 
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delyVd to the Constable for felonie or treson or for any oder out- 
larye of dette or trespas and aftir eschape by negligence of the 
Constable or his Deputee or Deputees to forfette to the lorde for 
evry suche eschape by negligence a C. 8. 


Constable p’ eschape. 


Item it is ordeined that if any psone or psones be comitted or 
delyVed to the kepynge of the Constable for felonie or treason and 
aft? warde eschape by the assent of the Constable or his Deputee or 
Deputees The said Constable to forfette to the lorde for evy suche 
eschape voluntarie a C. mf'ré. 


Constable p° eschape. 


Item yf any psone or persones atteynte or owtelawid of felonie 
or treson beinge hereaf? in the kepinge of the Constable or of his 
Deputee and aftir eschape owt the Constable for evy suche eschape 
shall forfette to the said lorde a C. h. 


Constable. 


Item if any psone or psones be delyved or comitted hereaf? to 
the kepynge of the Constable for any arrerage dette fynes peynes 
amercyments or any oder dewtes dewe to the lordes The: saide 
Constable shall not delyY any suche psone or psones so comytted 
or delyved in no wyse but by endenture made betwix the saide 
constable and the lords Resseyvo' uppon peyn to make pleyn satis- 
faction to the lorde w‘out delaie or condradiccion of all suche 
arrerage dettis fynes peynes am) cyamentes and oder dewtes dewe 
by theym or any of theym so comitted or delived. 


Constable. 


Item it is ordeined if any psone or persones be arestid brought 
and delyvd into the kepynge of the Constable for any offence or 
cause The Constable shall w‘in xv dayes aftir theire comynge in to 
prison do kalender the names of all suche prisoners in the boke 
remaynynge w* the Resceyvo' and the causes and maters wherefor 
he or they be browght into pisone fore And also who bringeth 
hym or theym to the Constable uppon peyne to forfette v. mire 
as ofte as the Constable pforme not the ordyn‘nce in evy poynt 
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or doth the contrarie in any poynt And that the Resceyvo' 
attende evy xiii. nyght to resceive of the Constable the names of 
all suche prisoners yt ben brought into the Castell uppon the same 


peyne. 


Baylly. 

Item it is ordeined that if any Bailly or minister areste any 
man by vertue of any pleynt or condempnacion and the said Bailly 
or mynister suffreth by negligence or willefully the said psone so 
arrestid to goo a way at large and bringeth hym not to the lordes 
pisone so that the ptie pleyntyffe may not have his dewe execucion 
the saide Bailly or minister shall stande bounde to the execucion 
of the pleyntyffe in lyke foie as the ptie defendaunt should be. 


Extorcion. 


Item it is ordeined that no maner of psone or psones of what 
degree or condicion he or they be of nor any officer of the lordes 
as Constable of the Castell Porter maist’ Forest Approv' Eschetot 
Serjaunt Raglow or oder officer take no fees of no p'soner but suche 
as of right be dewe and accustumed nor take any goode or promyse 
of gode of any psone by constreynt compulcion manase or coharcion 
or in any oder wise by the wey of extorcion uppon peyn to make 
pleyn satisfaccion to the ptye And to forfette to the Lordes as 
muche as he or they have so taken or be in sewerty of by way of 
extorcion. 


Confederacy. 


Item it is ordeined that no psone take uppon hym to make any 
confederacie conspiracie conventicle gaderynge or assemble of 
people in unlawfull maner upon peyn to forfette as oft as he or 
they so doth xl m'ré and their bodies to pisone at the lordes wyll. 


Mais? Forest. 


Item it is ordeyned that the Mais? Fores? shall brynge in yerly 
the names of evy psone that oweth to paie fyre silv and not in a 
groos stime uppon peyn of forfeture of x ti And yf he make 
omission or concelement of any name to lose for evy name so 
omissed and concelid a C. s. 
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Mais? Fores?. 


Item it is ordeined that the Maist Fores? dely¥e no woode nor 
tymbre to no psones but yf they gyve trewe rekenynge of evy tree 
and oder wodde in what wise they were hadde and also that it be 
for the lords advaile and by sufficiaunt joynt warraunt undir bothe 
the lords seallis uppon peyn to lose to the said lordes as oft as he 
be defectyffe on this behalfe xx! 


D divs Officia’. 

Item it is ordeyned that the Mayo's Baillies Corono's Eschetés 
Constables and oder Officers suche as hereaf? shalbe chosen made 
or charged at any Court w‘in the said lordshipp that the names of 
all and evy of suche Maids Baillies Corondés Eschetés Constables 
and oder officers be entred in the Courte Rolles in the same Court 
that they or any of theym be chosen made or charged in. 


Resceytes. 


Item it is ordeyned that the Resceyvo' from hensforward at evy 
day of resceyte to be assigned to make pclamacion that all maner 
accomptauntes and Ferirs that they appere at the Cheker and 
make their paiements evy man uppon peyn of xls. And these 
peyns forfettid to be entred of recorde in the next Court folowinge 
of the said Baillywyke where the said payn is forfeited and that no 
moderacion be made w'out thassent of the Stiward and Resceyvor. 


Approvo's. 


Item that the Stiward and Resceyvor chose the approvo's and 
that suche approwers be sufficiaunt at theire perell And that the 
saide Styward and Resceyvors be charged for the nownsufficiawnce 
of the saide approwés of that belongeth to the office of the said 
Approwo's and that evy Apprewo' name such officers as shalbe 
sufficiaunt to answer of his resceytes And that the saide approwers 
shal answer for suche officers so chosyn be theym. 


Memoranp qd alias scilt ad cur tent’ apud Wrixh'm viij° die 
Octobr anno regni Regis Edward quarti post conquestum yj‘ sic 
comptum est in hac cuy geflat mandatum fuit p Senescallti Comu- 
nitati de Wrixhm qd psent duos Ballivos ydoneos p tenent’ Angt et 
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tenent’ Wallie ad viend in villa de Wrixhm paca et hoe sub pena 
C. 8. Et in hac eadm cu¥ paca Comunitas Anglié tenent’ sufficient’ 
num o compuef tenent’ psent? Thoma Rodon ut Ballii Et Wallié 
tenent’ psent? p eis Johem ap Dd ap Jev‘n in Ballivi et Gi 
Greeth in Escaet’? ibm Qui quidm Thomas Johes et Gf exacti 
fuerunt ad suscipiend jurament’ suti et omiis Ballios ibm Et hoc 
mandat’ pdcm sent sub pena pdca Et pdcus Joties dicit qd ipe aut 
consimit tenens sid ipe est in officio Bait vif non tenet* Unde 
quesitum est ab eo quid p se dicit vel dice sciat quare in officio 
pdco 8viF non tenet™ Q pdcus Johes p testand dicit qd ipe est 
residens apud Wrixh'm et non existens in Advocar Dominos et 
Subtenens Thome Rodon tenent’ ad voluntat’ dco; dnog scdm con- 
suet’ ville pdce. Et p ptito dicit qd ipe Johes non tenet aliqua 
tert aut teneffi in villa pdca de dnis capit’ immediat’ P que ipe 
Joties in officio illo Sve¥ debet et sic contra defené et penam C. s. 
Pdict? optul’ sui gogobergh Et Pdict? Wallié tenent’ dicunt et 
affirmant qd ex quo pdicus Joties pivileg et libStat’ ville pdce et 
pdcus Johes est subtenens et residens infra villam pdcam et gaudens 
pivileg et consuet’ ville pdce put alij Wallici tenent’ ville pdce ante 
hec tempora sunt gavisi qd ipe Johes in officio pdco Svire tenet? 
Et hoc po. in judiéo sect? cu¥ Et pdcus Joties dié qd ex quo non 
tenet aliqua tery aut tenement’ in villa pdca de capitat dnis imme- 
diat? qd ipe in officio pdco Svire non tenet™ Et hoe po. in judigo 
sect’ cuz Unde sect cuf oflat? sunt in judiGo reddendo erga pi. 
Ad quam cuf sectat’ cur ville pdce dant p judicio qd pdcus Johan- 
nes in officio Bait de Wrixh‘m 8vire tenent™ p consuet’ ville pldce. 
Et fldcus Jokes dat vad suti de xij d erga sect’ cut Dié gd judiciti 
suti est falsum et errofi Unde dat’ est dies p Senescallii ad ?minand 
judiciti p\dem coram Consilio Diios — Quo quidm Recordo p Co- 
missionat et Consiliay dco; dno ad hanc cus eoram eis tent’ in- 
spect? et p eosdem Commissionar et Consilia¥ intellecto scrutat’ 
sup hoc rotut cuF de Wrixh'm in quib; n* invenit™ hanc matiam 
tangens Scrutat’ eciam libro de extent’ de Wrixh'm renovat’ tem- 
Rege Riti sedi In quo quidm libro continent? néiatim et seriatim 
liberi tenentes tenent’ tery escaet’ tenent’ reddit’ increment’ de ter 
escaet’ tenent’ acf tenent’ reddit’ increment’ ac¥ ibm Et postea conti- 
net sic in eodm libro qd ofies supdci tenentes tam lib}i 4m nativi 
quo néia supius continent’ &c. Et hent de semetipis unti Coronator 
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duos Ballivos et unum Escaet’ qui offiia et singla ad officia paca pti- 
nené fidelit faciant et exequant' &c. Ped. quod constat Comissionay 
et Consit dco dnoz qd omes tenentes Dios immediat’ tam residentes 


m non residentes Ragone tenure sue ofent® et eo quilt olet® 
p turno suo cum p elecéoem acciderit officiti Balliog huim? eXcere 


et occupare qua de causa necnon divs aliis consideratonib; Consi- 
derat’ est p Commissionay qd omes supdci tenent’ ville de Wrixh‘m 
immediat’ tam residentes 4m non residentes ofjata sint et teneant* 
et quilt eo% oflata et teneat® rade tenure sue officti Balliog ville de 
Wrixh'm eXcere Et qd omes tenentes resident firmay et subtenent 
ejusdem ville qui aliqua ter? et tenement de ditis immediat’ non 
tenent’ de officio Ballios pidiet? excend exoflent? Et qd judicti 
pldcem p sect’ redditum adnullett et revocet™ necnon falsum et 
erroneti reputet* Et qd tam sectat’ p eo3 falso judicio Gm tenentes 
Dinos p defect’ Ballivos a festi sci Michis anno regni Rege Edwardi 
quarti vj’ usq, idem festum tune px sequens in mia. Proviso semp 
qd si tenent’ immediat’ de Wrixh'm tempore futuro aliquam suffi- 
cient? matiam de recordo p composicoem p indentur sive p aliquod 
factum quodcumg, invenire possunt ad exofland eos de officio p)dco 
audiant' et dirigant’ put lex et justicia exigiit et requirnt &c. Pro- 
viso eciam qd inhitantes et residentes ville de Wrixh'm tam tenentes 
qu“m non tenentes ponent™ in InquisiGdib3 in? ptem et ptem cum 
acciderit infra villam p!dcam capiend p Balt jurat’ noiand et sum p 
discrecdem Senescalt sive ejus Deputat’ eligend et triand &c. 
(To be continued. ) 
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No. VI. 


A COPY OF THE CHARTER GRAUNTED BY KYNG HENRY THE 
7tH, TO THE BONDMEN AND OTHER THE HABITANTS 
OF NORTH WALES.—/( Bangor Register.) 


Henricus, Dei gratia, rex Anglie et 
Francie, et dominus Hibernize ; Om- 
nibus ad quos presentes literee perve- 
nerint, salutem. Sciatis quod licet in 
parliamento domini Henrici, nuper 
regis Anglice quarti, progenitoris nos- 
tri, apud Westm. anno regni sui 
secundo, tanto auctoritate ejusdem 
parliamenti, ordinatum, inactitatum, 


Henry, by the grace of God, king 
of England and France, and lord of 
Ireland, to all to whom these present 
letters shall come greeting : 

Know ye that although in the 
parliament of the lord Henry IV., 
late king of England, our ancestor, 
held at Westminster, in the second 
year of his reign, it was ordained, 
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et statutum fuerit, quod nullus Wal- 
licus, aut homo de Wallia, aliqua 
terras, dominica, maneria, villas, vil- 
lulas, redditus, reversiones, aut ser- 
vicia sive hereditamenta queecunque 
infra Angliam aut in aliquibus burgis 
seu villis Anglicanis infra Walliam, 
acquirere seu obtinere deberet aut 
valeret, tenend. sibi et heeredibus suis 
in feodo simplici, feodo talliato, aut 
alio modo quocunque, prout in eodem 
statuto plenius continetur. Et licet 
in parliamento dicti domini Henrici 
nuper regis Angliee quarti, anno regni 
sui quarto, apud Westm. auctoritate 
parliamenti sui, inter alia ordinatum 
et statutum fuerit, quod nullus hujus- 
modi Wallicus, seu homo de Wallia, 
aliquod officium vicecomitis, majora- 
tus, ballivatus, constabulariatus, vel 
alterius consimilis in aliqua civitate, 
villa aut burgo infra Angliam, seu in 
aliqua villa aut burgo Anglicano infra 
Walliam, gereret, teneret, seu occu- 
paret, sub certis penis in statuto pree- 
dicto expressis, et limitatis, ut in 
eodem statuto plenius continetur. 


Nos tamen bona 
gratuita et lau- 


Terras ablatas 
restituit. 
dabilia servicia que dilecti subditi nos- 


tri tenentes et inhabitantes infra 
comitatus nostros, Anglesey, Caer- 
narvon, et Merionyth in Northwallia 
nobis diversimode ante heec tempora 
impenderunt indiesque impendere 
non desistunt, intime considerantes 
de gratia nostra speciali ac ex certa 
scientia et mero motu nostro, necnon 
de advisamento consilii nostri, conces- 
simus pro nobis et heeredibus nostris, 
quod omnes et singuli tenentes et in- 
habitantes infra comitatus preedictos, 
et eorum heredes et successores, et 
eorum quilibet de cetero per totos co- 
mitatus preedictos, habeant, utantur et 
gaudeant omnibus suis terris et tene- 
mentis possessionibus et heeredita- 
mentis de quibus sesiti vel possessio- 
nati sunt, aut in manibus eorum 
existunt qualitercunque seu eorum 
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enacted and appointed by authority 
of the said parliament, that no Welsh~ 
man, nor person from Wales, should 
be allowed or be able to acquire or 
obtain any lands, demesnes, manors, 
townships, hamlets, rents, reversions, 
services, or any hereditaments what- 
soever in England, or in any English 
boroughs or townships in Wales, to 
hold them for himself or his heirs in 
fee simple, fee tail, or in any other 
mode whatsoever, as is more fully 
described in the said statute. And 
although in the parliament of the 
said lord Henry IV., late king of 
England, held at Westminster, in 
the fourth year of his reign, amongst 
other things it was ordained and 
appointed that no Welshman, nor 
person from Wales, of any sort 
should bear, hold, or occupy any 
office of sheriff, mayor, bailiff, con- 
stable, or the like, in any city, town- 
ship, or borough in England, or in 
any English township or borough in 
Wales, under certain penalties ex- 
pressed and defined in the aforesaid 
statute, as is more fully mentioned 
in the said statute. 


Restores alienated } We, however, 
lands. taking into 

our closest consideration the gratui- 
tous benefits and laudable services 
which our beloved subjects, tenants, 
and people within our counties of 
Anglesey, Caernarvon and Merioneth, 
in North Wales, have in divers ways 
conferred upon us in times past, and 
which they cease not daily to confer, 
out of our own peculiar grace and 
certain knowledge, and our own 
mere motion, as well as by the 
advice of our council, have granted 
in behalf of ourselves and our heirs, 
that all and singular the tenants and 
other inhabitants within the counties 
aforesaid, and their heirs, and any of 
their successors in time to come, 
throughout all the said counties, 
shall have, use, and enjoy all their 
lands and tenements, possessions and 
hereditaments of which they have 
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alicujus, tenere possint et eorum qui- 
libet tenere possit, sibi, heredibus et 
assignatis suis in feodo simplici aut in 
feodo qualitercunque talliato ad ter- 
minum vite vel annorum, aut alio 
modo quocunque in perpetuum. Et 
de eisdem terris, tenementis, cum 
ceteris perjuratis, tam per chartam 
suam quam aliter, alienare, feoffare, 
dare et vendere in feodo simplici aut 
in feodo qualitercunque talliato ad 
terminum vite vel annorum, aut alio 
modo quocunque et cuicunque per- 
sone, bene, quiete, et pacifice, absque 
aliquo fine inde nobis et heredibus 
nostris solvend. pro hujusmodi terris, 
tenementis, et aliis premissis, sine 
contradictione, impedimento, moles- 
tatione, seu gravamine quocunque, 
nostri vel heredum nostrorum aut 
officiariorum, seu ballivorum, vel mi- 
nistrorum nostrorum, aut aliorum 
quorumcunque, aliquibus consuetu- 
dine, re, causa, more, vel usu infra 
comitatus predictos in contrarium 
— prius habitis non obstanti- 
US. 


Generalis libertas \ Concessimus, 
concessa est. etiam, pro 
nobis et heeredibus nostris, quod tam 
omnes nostri nativi tenentes seu in- 
habitantes in comitatibus nostris pree- 
dictis, eorum heredes et successores, 
quam nativi episcopo Bangoriensi et 
abbatibus quibuscunque jure debito 
astricti, generalem manumissionem et 
libertatem tenore presentium habeant 
et eis de cetero plene gaudeant et 
utantur. Et quod terras suas de 
libera tenura a modo teneant, red- 
dentes inde annuatim tam nobis quam 
preefatis episcopo Bangor. et abba- 
tibus quibuscunque redditus pre 
antea debitos et consuetos, pro omni 
exactione, servicio, et consuetudine, 
inde prius reddit. debit. et solut. 
prout nostri liberi tenentes sive inha- 
bitantes in comitatibus nostris pre- 
dictis faciunt aut facere consueverint. 
Et quod nullus tenentium, residen- 
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been seized or possessed, or which 
are in any way in the hands of them, 
or of any of them, that they, or any 
of them, may hold them for them- 
selves, their heirs, and assigns in fee 
simple or in any fee tail, for the 
term of their life, or any number of 
years, or in any other way in per- 
petuity. And that they may alien- 
ate, let, give, and sell any portions 
of the same lands, tenements, and 
the other matters aforesaid, by their 
own deed or otherwise, in fee simple 
or in some fee tail, for the term of 
their life, or of a number of years, or 
in any other mode, or to any person 
whatsoever, honestly, quietly, and 
peacefully, without the payment of 
any fine to us and to our heirs, for 
lands, tenements, and other premises 
of this sort, without contradiction, let, 
molestation, or any annoyance what- 
soeyer on our part, or that of our 
heirs, or officials, or bailiffs, or ser- 
vants, or any of other persons what- 
soever ; certain usages, suits, causes, 
customs, or uses which prevailed be- 
fore within the aforesaid counties to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 


A general freedom \ We have also 


granted. granted in 
behalf of ourselves and our heirs 
that all our native tenants, who dwell 
in those our counties aforesaid, their 
heirs and successors, as well as the 
natives who are bound to the bishop 
of Bangor and any abbots whatsoever 
by some obligation of right, shall 
by the tenor of these presents obtain 


-a general emancipation and liberty, 


and henceforth have the full benefit 
and enjoyment of the same. And 
that they shall hold their lands in 
future by a free tenure, paying an- 
nually both to us and to the fore- 
mentioned the bishop of Bangor and 
the abbots the rents which were 
usually paid in former times, in lieu 
of every exaction, service, and cus- 
tom which was previously due, 
rendered, and paid; as our free 
tenants who reside in those our 


FF 
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tium, sive inhabitantium in comitati- 
bus nostris predictis, eorum heredes 
aut successores, nec eorum aliquis de 
ceetero compellatur sive cogatur ad 
solvend., serviend., sive occupand. 
onus Ringildriz nec ad aliqua taxas 
sive trethas, tallagia sive misas, aut 
aliquas denariorum summas, nobis aut 
aliis quibuscunque debitas ratione 
officii Ringildrie predict. sive aliter 
colligend. seu levand. quomodo arte- 
tur, nec aliquam penam seu forisfac- 
turam ratione non collectionis hujus- 
modi incurrat, sed inde exoneretur et 
acquietetur in perpetuum. 


Indebitas exactiones ) Concessimus 
reprimit. pro nobis 


et heeredibus nostris, quod nullus te- 
nentium aut inhabitantium preedicto- 
rum aut alicujus eorum successorum 
suorum compellatur aut cogatur ad 
solvend. aliqua relevia custumas, seu 


exactiones ibidem vocatas ebedw de- 
lebeth aut obedews delebedes; nec- 
non indebitas exactiones pro pastu 
porcorum, vocatas Takkys, aliter 
Wallice vocatas, Arian Moch; nec 
etiam alias custumas Anglice vocatas 
polepence, Wallice, Kenniog pro pen, 
vel Arian respite. Necnon de repa- 
ratione maneriorum aliter vocatur 
Gwaith llys vel Arian gwaith Ilys et 
Arian pentay. Nec etiam alias cus- 
tumas, Wallice vocatas ffine caer et 
dalerbyn, aut de stauro domini aliter 
vocato, stor vawr vel stor ustus et 
karyesi. Necnon de pastu stalonis 
et garcionis, aliter vocatas porthiart 
stalwyn et gwas, cum pastu lucra 
cum canibus, arian hewlid, blawd et 
butter; et de operibus molendinorum 
et pastu hennakays et gweision vy- 
chain. Necnon de omnibus et qui- 
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counties aforesaid do, or have been 
in the habit of doing. And that 
none of the tenants who dwell or 
reside in those our counties afore- 
said, their heirs and successors, nor 
any of them shall in future be 
forced or compelled to pay, serve, or 
be engaged in the office or business 
of Ringildre,! nor pay any taxes or 
trethi, tallages or masses, or any 
sums of money, which may be due 
to us or anybody else, by reason of 
the aforesaid office of Ringildre, nor 
be obliged to collect or levy any, nor 
incur any punishment or forfeiture 
for neglecting to make such a collec- 
tion, but that they shall be exoner- 
ated and discharged of the same for 
ever. 


exactions. ed in behalf 

of ourselves and our heirs that none 
of the tenants or residents aforesaid, 
nor any of their successors, shall 
be forced or compelled to pay any 
reliefs, customs, or exactions which 
are there called ebediu delebath, or 
obedews delebedes; also unlawful 
exactions for the pasturage of swine, 
called Takys, or as it is expressed 
in Welsh, Arian Moch; also other 
customs called in English poll-pence, 
in Welsh Ceiniog Ben, or arian 
respite. Also what relates to 
manorial repairs, otherwise called 
Gwaith Llys, or Arian gwaith Ilys, 
and Arian pentai. Likewise other 
customs called in Welsh Ffine caer 
and dal-erbyn, or what pertains to 
the storehouse of the lord, otherwise 
called stor vawr or stor ustus a 
caryes. Also to the maintenance of 
stallion and groom, otherwise called 
Porthiant stalwyn a gwas, with forest 
ven with dogs, arian heyloed,? 
lawd,® and butter, and what per- 
tains to mill works, and maintenance 


Forbids unlawful \ Wehavegrant- 


1 Wallicé, Rhingyll, i.e. “In aula Preco, in curii Apparitor, qui partes liti- 
gantes, testes, et advocatos, citabat.”— Wotton. 

* Heyloed was a customary load or burden laid upon the inferior tenants for 
mending or repairing the ways or hedges.—Cowell ; Blount. 


Blavwd, flour. 
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buscunque denariorum summis pro 
hujusmodi custumis pre antea exactis 
seu exigendis cogatur aliter aut alio 
modo quam Burgenses ville de Beau- 
maris vel Anglicane ville infra prin- 
cipalitates nostras Northwallie com- 
morantes dant et solvunt, et dare et 
solvere coartantur; sed quod omnes 
custume et exactiones ile penitus 
deleantur et determinentur, nec ali- 
quatenus in posterum usitentur ; nec- 
non omnes alize custumee seu indebite 
exactiones quas preedicti tenentes et 
inhabitantes per totos comitatus pre- 
dictos ante confectionem preesentium 
solvere consueverunt etiam penitus 
deleantur et determinentur, nec ali- 
qua denariorum summa de eisdem 
custumis preedictis, seu earum aliqua 
infra comitatus predictos aut eorum 
aliquem qualitercunque solvatur, leve- 
tur seu levabilis existat ; sed tenentes 
et inhabitantes preedicti, et eorum 
heeredes et successores et eorum qui- 
libet de ceetero, sint et sit de preemis- 
sis quieti et quietus in perpetuum. 
Et quod vicecomes comitatus de 


Anglesey custodiat seu custodiri faciat 
omnes comitatus suos in villa de 
Newburgh, et non alibi de mense in 
mensem et anno in annum futuris 
temporibus perpetuus teneatur. 


Concessimus pro nobis et heredi- 
bus nostris, quod tam tenentes et in- 
habitantes preedicti, quam alice extra- 
nee persone cujuscunque conditionis 
fuerint, veniendo in comitatibus pre- 
dictis pro aliquibus bonis rebus aut 
catallis emptis vel venditis aut even- 
dendis seu vendendis infra comitatus 
predictos, ac ab iisdem comitatibus 
redeundo, et eorum heredes et suc- 
cessores sui sint quieti et exonerati, 
et eorum quilibet sit quietus et exo- 
neratus de theolonio, sive tolneto, 
stallagio, passagio, et custuma per 
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of pennakays and gweision bychain. 
Also with respect to all sums of 
money whatsoever exacted, or intend- 
ed to be exacted formerly for customs 
of this sort, that nobody be compelled 
to pay them otherwise than the bur- 
gesses of the town of Beaumarais, or 
of an English town within our 
dominions of North Wales give and 
pay, and are obliged to give and 
pay; but that those customs and ex- 
actions shall be entirely abolished 
and made to cease, and shall by 
no means prevail again in future. 
Also that all those customs or unlaw- 
ful exactions, which the aforesaid 
tenants and residents throughout all 
the counties aforesaid were wont to 
pay before the enactment of these 
presents, shall likewise be entirely 
abolished and made to cease; and 
that no sum of money in respect to 
the customs aforesaid, or in respect 
to any one of them within the 
counties aforesaid, or any one of 
them whatsoever, be paid, levied, or 
be liable to be levied; but that the 
tenants and inhabitants aforesaid, 
their heirs and successors, and any 
of them, shall henceforth for ever 
be exempted from the aforesaid 
burthens. And that the sheriff of 
the county of Anglesey shall hold, 
or cause to be holden, all his courts 
in the town of Newborough, and 
that he in future be perpetually 
bound to do so there and nowhere 
else, from month to month and from 
year to year. 

We have granted in behalf of our- 
selves and our heirs that the tenants 
and inhabitants aforesaid, as well as 
strangers of whatever condition they 
may be, their heirs and successors, 
or any of them, on coming into the 
counties aforesaid, or in returning 
out of them, shall, in respect of 
certain goods, merchandize, or 
chattels, bought or sold, or about to 
be sold or traded in, within the 
counties aforesaid, be freed and ex- 
empted from toll, or tolnet, stallage, 
passage, or custom, throughout all 
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totos comitatus preedictos tam infra 
villam de Beaumareys vel Anglicanas 
villas infra, Principalitates nostra 
Northwallize commorantes, quam ex~ 
tra. Et quod predicti tenentes et in- 
habitantes, et ali extranee persone 
preedictee non compellantur neque 
cogantur nec eorum aliquis compella- 
tur sive cogatur per nos, heeredes, 
theolonarios, ballivos, firmarios, mi- 
nistros aut aliquos officiarios nostros 
ibidem, ad solvenda aliqua tolneta, 
stallagia, passagia, seu costumas in- 
fra comitatus et loca predicta, pro 
aliquibus bonis rebus aut catallis 
emptis seu venditis aut emendis seu 
vendendis, sed de premissis de ce- 
tero per totos comitatus predictos 
sint quieti et exonerati, et eorum 
quilibet sit quietus et exoneratus in 
perpetuum. 

Concessimus etiam pro nobis et 
heeredibus nostris, quod si quis tenens 
vel inhabitans preedictorum heredum 
aut successorum suorum intestatus 
obierit, escaetor aut aliquis alius 
officiarius noster ibidem nomine nos- 
tro vel heredum nostrorum, seu de 
bonis, catallis, et debitis hujusmodi 
decedentis, nullatenus intromittat, sed 
totaliter decedentis bonorum disposi- 
tio, loci ordinario cedeat et revertetur 
ad usum heredum et propinquorum 
consanguineorum seu amicorum talis 
decedentis. 


Concessimus etiam pro nobis et 
heeredibus nostris quod si quis tenen- 
tium seu inhabitantium preedictorum 
sit manucaptus sive in posterum 
manucapiendus de seu pro bona ges- 
tura sive de pace servanda, ad sectam 
nostram seu ad sectam alterius cujus- 
cunque persone quod talis manucap- 
tus seu manucapiendus non compel- 
latur seu cogatur ad comparand. 
coram justiciario nostro Northwallize 
ad sessiones ibidem tentas in comita- 
tibus nostris predictis Northwallie 
de cetero nisi semel in anno, hoc est, 
in sessione proxima et immediata post 
festum sancti Michaelis archangeli. 
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the counties aforesaid, not only in 
the town of Beaumarais, and the 
English towns within our principality 
of North Wales, but also out of 
them. And that the aforesaid tenants 
and inhabitants, and the strangers 
aforesaid, or any one of them, be not 
forced or compelled by us, our heirs, 
toll-men, bailiffs, farmers, servants, 
or other local officers, to pay any 
tolnet, stallage, passage, or custom 
within the counties and places afore- 
said, for any goods, merchandize, or 
chattels bought or sold, or about to 
be bought or sold, but shall in 
future be freed from the above and 
exempted therefrom, throughout all 
the counties aforesaid, for ever. 


We have moreover granted in be- 
half of ourselves and our heirs, that 
if any tenant or resident shall die 
without having made a will in favour 
of his heirs or successors aforesaid, 
our local escheator, or other of our 
officers, shall not in our name, nor in 
that of our heirs, take possession of 
any of the goods, chattels, and such 
like which belonged to the deceased, 
but the entire disposal of the de- 
ceased’s property shall, by authority 
of the ordinary of the place, fall and 
revert to the use of the heirs and 
relatives, kinsmen, or friends of the 
said deceased. 

We have also granted in behalf of 
ourselves and our heirs, that if any 
one of the tenants or inhabitants 
aforesaid has been apprehended, or 
shall be hereafter apprehended, at 
our suit, or at the suit of any other 
person, touching his good behaviour, 
or with a view to keep the peace, 
he shall not be compelled nor obliged 
to appear before our justice of North 
Wales at the sessions held in our 
aforesaid counties of North Wales in 
future, except once a year, namely, 
at the first sessions immediately after 
the Feast of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel. And if the principal person or 
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Et si principales manucapti sive prin- 
cipalis manucaptus in  sessionibus 
nostris coram justiciario nostro per- 
sonaliter compareant sive compareat, 
quod tune privilegii manucaptoris sive 
fidejussoris pro hujusmodi manucap- 
tis sive manucapto, nullum dampnum 
forisfacturum incurrant sive incurrat, 
sed in dampnis penitus existant sive 
existat de aliqua forisfactura. Et 
quod tenentes et inhabitantes pre- 
dicti a modo onerentur seu compel- 
lantur per preefatum justiciarium seu 
pronotarium sive pronotarios, aut per 
aliquos clericos curiz ibidem ad sol- 
vend. aliqua sive ulteriora feod. quam 
duos denarios pro feod. de capite 
cujuslibet eorum. Et in casu quo 
quis eorum tenentium et inhabitan- 
tium predictorum per inquisitionem 
vel informationem accusatus fuerit de 
aliqua felonia seu forisfactura pacis 

aratus respondere velit per debitam 
logis formam ; et quod pronotarius 
seu pronotarii ac alii clerici seu offici- 
atii curize ibidem sint contenti cum 
duobus solidis pro feod. et regordis 
suis; et quod nullus eorum cogatur 
amplius solvere in seu pro acquitancia 
sua de premissis, sed penitus delean- 
tur in perpetuum. 

Concessimus etiam pro nobis et 
heeredibus nostris, quod liberi tenentes 
seu inhabitantes in comitatibus nostris 
predictis habiles sint ad inquirandum, 
et quod inquirant sive inquiri faciant 
in omnibus casibus quibuscunque 
concernantibus Anglicas personas 
prout Anglice person preefatee inqui- 
rant seu inquiri faciant concernanti- 
bus Wallicas personas. Et quod 
hujusmodi inquisitiones sic capte et 
presentate, per prefatos tenentes 
sive inhabitantes nostros Wallicos 
quoscunque allocentur et in vigore 
existant et habeantur; et quod nul- 
lum impedimentum preefatis tenenti- 
bus nostris Wallicis in premissis de 
eeetero obstet seu obstare debeat aut 
valeat. Et quod nullus_ballivus 
itinerans infra comitatus predictos seu 
eorum aliquis aliqua sive alia feoda 
pro executione officiorum suorum 
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persons apprehended shall appear 
personally before our justice at our 
sessions, that they shall then incur 
no forfeiture of privilege in reference 
to the prosecutor or him who may 
be bail for the defendant or defend- 
ants, but shall stand wholly indem- 
nified with respect to any forfeiture. 
And that the tenants and inhabitants 
aforesaid shall in future be charged 
or compelled by the said justice, or 
by the Prothonotary or Prothono- 
taries, or by some of the clerks of 
the court, to pay only certain fees, 
at the rate of twopence a head and 
upwards. And in a case where any 
one of the tenants and inhabitants 
aforesaid shall have been accused of 
felony by inquiry or information, or 
shall be ready and willing to defend 
himself on the charge of a violation 
of the peace according to due form 
of law, that the Prothonotary or 
Prothonotaries, and other clerks and 
officers of the court, shall be satis- 
fied with two shillings as their fees 
and remuneration, and that none of 
them shall be obliged to pay more 
on or for his discharge, according to 
the premises, but that such fees 
shall be for ever entirely abolished. 
We have also granted in behalf of 
ourselves and our heirs, that the 
free tenants or inhabitants in our 
counties aforesaid, shall have the 
freedom to inquire, and that they 
shall inquire or cause an inquiry 
to be made, in all cases whatsoever 
which concern Englishmen, even as 
the said Englishmen inquire or cause 
an inquiry to be made in what cases 
concern Welshmen. And that in- 
quisitions of this sort, thus made and 
presented by the aforesaid our Welsh 
tenants or subjects whatsoever, be 
allowed, and that they continue in 
full foree; and that no impediment 
in the premises shall hereafter 
oppose, or that it ought to oppose, 
or shall prevail against our Welsh 
tenants aforesaid. And that no 
bailiff on his journey within the 
counties aforesaid, or any one of 
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quam in scaccario nostro ibidem pro 
hujusmodi ballivis allocantur, accipere 
debet aliqua consuetudine sive inde- 
bita exactione pro eisdem pre antea 
exactis seu usitatis in aliquo non ob- 
stante. Et hoc absque aliquo fine seu 
feodo ad opus nostrum solvend. seu 
capiend. In cujus rei testimonium 
has literas nostras fieri fecimus pa- 
tentes. Teste me ipso apud Westm. 
tertio die Martii, anno regni nostri 
vicesimo secundo. 
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them, shall take or receive any 
other fees for the discharge of his 
duties than are allowed in our court 
of exchequer there for bailiffs of this 
description, any customs or undue 
exactions in lieu of former exactions 
and usages in certain cases not- 
withstanding. And that this shall 
be done without paying or receiving 
any fine or fee for ourselves. In 
testimony whereof we have issued 
these our letters patent. Witness 








myself at Westminster, the third day 
of March, in the twenty-second year 
of our reign. 

By the King himself, and under 
the authority of Parliament of the 
above mentioned date. 


Per ipsum Regem, et de data pre- . 
dicta, auctoritate Parliamenti. 





THE COUNCILS AND PARLIAMENTS OF 
SHREWSBURY. 


Section II. 


Ir has already been mentioned that the question of homage 
perpetually involved the Welsh princes in disputes with the 
English crown, and it evidently appears that this imposition 
was never complied with until every expedient had been 


adopted for avoiding it. At an earlier period there might, 
indeed, have been some doubt as to the exact nature of this 
claim; it is not. very clear how far it might have been 
virtually recognised, but when King John ascended the 
throne, the intestine divisions of the Welsh had so weakened 
them, that, unable any longer to struggle effectually against 
their neighbours, they formally submitted to a domination 
which they had in reality no power to resist. Llewelyn ap 
Iorwerth was about to espouse Joanna, the natural daughter 
of the English monarch, and this alliance afforded a good 
opportunity for placing the peace of the two kingdoms upon 
a secure foundation. Before this marriage the Welsh prince 
entered into a formal treaty with her father, (1201,) in the 
presence of the Bishops of Bangor and St. Asaph, the High 
Justiciary, and several of the chief nobility, when he swore 
perpetual fealty in the most ample manner. On other. 
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occasions there might have been some reservation, but on this 
the feudal homage was complete, the form was fully expres- 
sive of vassalage, and, as far as it was possible for a public 
instrument to effect such an object, the dependance of the 
Welsh crown was unconditionally acknowledged. 

On reading the clauses of this treaty,’ we find them couched 
in a spirit of international wisdom, apparently very equitable, 
and the regulations laid down for the trial of disputes of any 
border conflicts that might arise, are seen standing in singu- 
lar relief to the general usages of an age characterized, in 
other respects, by numerous acts of injustice and barbarism. 
A charter, issued in the preceding year in favour of the 
Jews, may be alluded to here, as remarkably analogous to it 
in these respects, though Llewelyn obtained by homage, 
what this persecuted race had to procure at the cost of four 
thousand marks.?_ This may seem like a large sum for pur- 
chasing so uncertain a possession as the royal favour, but it 
was a thousand marks less than Walter de Gray payed to 
the same monarch for the chancellorship a very few years 
afterwards. In looking at the result, we find the comparison 
strictly maintainable, since the fidelity of the Welsh prince 
and John’s conciliatory conduct towards the Jews, were both 
equally transient. 

It is highly probable that this union betwixt Llewelyn 
and Joanna had for a time the effect of softening the ani- 
mosities which disturbed the repose of both countries. John 
treated his son-in-law with great affection, and settled upon 
Joanna, as her dowry, the manor of Ellesmere,’ in Shrop- 

1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 84. 

2 See the Charter 2nd John, i. 49, as printed in the admirable History of 
the Jews in England, by John Elijah Blunt, Esq., p. 132. 

3 At the time of the general survey, Ellesmere was held by Earl Roger, 
and subsequently under the crown by David, the son of Owen, who married 
Emma, sister of Henry II. Llewelyn had full seisin of the manor in the 
6th of John, (Rot. Lit. Claus. 23,) and of the castle in the same year, (Rot. 
Lit. Pat. 51.) It appears, from the patent rolls of the 10th year of this 
reign, that Bartholomew Turot was governor of the castle at that time, and 
ordered to give it up to the custody of the Earl of Salisbury, the king’s 
natural brother, and to Thomas de Erdington. So that the king reserved the 
disposal of the government of the castle, Ellesmere being a frontier town 
and of importance to the marches, and gave merely the rents and profits to 
his son-in-law, (Rot. Lit. Pat. 88 ;) and in proof of this, we find amongst the 
entries on the Roll of the Great Pipe 13th of Hen. III., that Llewelyn 
made a payment of ten pounds a-year for his land in Ellesmere, (See the 


Grant, Rot. Chart. 147.) 
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shire; she also held lands in Condover, in the same county ; 
even his chaplain, Ostricius, was provided for at the royal 
charge until the king could find him a suitable benefice.’ 
Soon after these events, Gwenwynwyn, chief of Powys, was 
summoned to attend a council at Shrewsbury, (Oct. 1202,) 
and Llewelyn seized the opportunity afforded by his absence 
to invade his possessions. Under ordinary circumstances 
there would have been nothing remarkable in such a pro- 
ceeding, but it gave rise, on the present occasion, to an un- 
happy estrangement of the English monarch’s regard for his 
son-in-law. We know not indeed what constituted the 
offence of the Prince of Powys-land, but in the convention 
held at Shrewsbury on the vigil of St. Denis, (May 24, 
1208,) he was compelled to swear fidelity to the English 
king, and covenanted to give him immediately twenty host- 
ages for the full observance of the treaty, and if he did not 
procure more than twelve of the number in the course of 
the eight following days, he consented to remain as a for- 
feited captive, in the monarch’s power, till the remainder 
were placed at his disposal; whilst, on the other hand, John 
undertook to preserve his territories free from inroads and 
damage during the interval. Whilst engaged in this stipula- 
tion, John had not calculated on the ambitious views of his 
son-in-law, who, with the natural disposition of his country- 
men, had long cast a wistful eye over the more fertile pos- 
sessions to the south of the Berwyn, nor had he believed his 
disposition was incapable of being wrought upon by the 
favours he had already experienced. It might, indeed, be 
stated in vindication of Llewelyn’s aggressions, that he con- 
ceived he had an indefeasible right to the allegiance of the 
Prince of Powys-land; whatever claim, however, he might 
set up in this respect, it was always indignantly resisted. 
Taking advantage, then, of these circumstances on the 
Borders, and the confused state of affairs in England, Llew- 
elyn vigorously invaded the neighbouring territory, and car- 
ried his arms into the southern Principality. It was for 


™ She held lands in Cunedure de Balio Regis to the amount of £12 13s. 
a-year. (Rot. Magn. Pip. 13th Hen. III. See the writ for this assignment 
Rot. Lit. Claus, 12, 6th of John.) 

2 The king allowed Ostricius five pounds a-year until he could provide 
for him, which he afterwards did by procuring him a prebend in Elles- 
mere. (Rot. Lit. Claus. 5, 43, 60.) 
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a short time only that he could pursue his course of de- 
vastation, for meeting with a timely check from the army of 
the English king, he yielded himself up to the monarch’s 
clemency, and received a gracious pardon by the hands of 
Ostricius, his chaplain, whom he had dispatched to Bristol 
(Dec. 26, 1208,) for the purpose of obtaining it."_ This was 
not, however, the first occasion on which the Welsh Prince 
had to entrust himself to the tender consideration of John; 
as in the second year of this reign, the monarch addressed a 
writ ordering Llewelyn to meet Hubert, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Geoffrey Fitz Piers, son of the Earl of 
Essex, at Shrewsbury, to speak together on the subjects then 
in dispute. He had previously invited him to a conference 
at Westminster and granted him, according to the usual 
custom, a safe conduct for himself and followers, but it does 
not appear that Llewelyn thought proper to comply with 
the king’s wishes.” 

It might naturally be supposed that the late advances of 
the English monarch would have served, in some degree, to 
soften the impetuosity and check the ambition of the Welsh 
Prince ; but, in point of moral feeling, these two leaders stood 
on an equality, and whilst the one, forgetful of his sworn 
fidelity and of the recent forgiveness he had experienced, was 
again carrying desolation through Powys-land, the other, in 
a spirit of revenge for his inability to punish his enemies by 
the open chances of war, savagely put all the hostages to 
death who were confided to his charge. This act of atrocity 
must have struck all the noble families in both countries 
with terror, and taught them the necessity of vigorously 
uniting themselves together for self-protection. 

All at once Welsh discords were forgotten, and the three 
chieftains, who had recently been at war with each other, 
now only thought of the most effective measures to ward off 
the invasion of the English king. A pretext was afforded 
them in the cruel execution of Rhys ap Maelgwn, a Welsh 
noble only seventeen, who had been executed, in obedience 
to the royal commands, by the constable of Shrewsbury 
Castle.® Such an act of barbarity was sufficient excuse for 
Llewelyn marching with his troops towards this ancient 
town, where he gained admittance (a.p. 1215) without much 


1 Rymer, vol. i. p. 102. 2 Rot. Chart. 103, 104. 3 Price, p. 232. 
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resistance; and resumed the ancient sovereignty of Pengwern 
after it had been lost to his ancestors for upwards of four 
centuries. 

A possession obtained with so little difficulty was as 
speedily lost. The unquiet spirit of Llewelyn led him to 
make new conquests in South Wales, and during his career 
‘of victory in that quarter, he received intelligence that 
Gwenwynwyn, Prince of Powis-land, had forsaken his cause 
and again placed himself under the protection of the English 
monarch. The unwelcome news struck very deeply in 
Llewelyn’s mind, because the Prince had great power and 
influence throughout the country, and was moreover capable 
of furnishing powerful resistance to the incursions of his 
-“enemies upon the marches. It was in vain that he sent 
Bishops and Abbots to remonstrate with him upon this defec- 
tion, that he reminded him of his oath of allegiance so lately 
taken, or that he bade him read his written promises of 
faithful adherence to his own cause.’ He had therefore no 
alternative left him but to chastise a vassal who was both 
undeserving and insensible of more lenient treatment. It 
is interesting to trace the movements of the belligerent 
parties at this period; to follow Llewelyn as he hastily 
~aMtaverses the southern principality, and observe him dispo- 
sing as he thought fit of its castles, cantrefs, and commots to 
his supporters, pursuing, in fact, a career of uninterrupted 
prosperity until he became acquainted with Gwenwynwyn’s 
abandonment of his engagements. The English king’s atten- 
tion meanwhile was urgently called both to these outbreaks, 
and the more formidable insurrection of his own Barons; ex- 
communicated by Innocent the third, menaced by Lewis the 
Dauphin of France, and assailed by his most powerful sub- 
jects, he knew not whither to turn for tranquillity. He now 
sought in turn the friendship of the Welsh, who with that 
tone of independence, which had always characterised them 
as a people, refused to support the treacherous intentions of 
a tyrant. In revenge for their firm resistance to his wishes, 
he immediately destroyed the castles of Hay and Radnor; 
as Clun belonged to the Fitz-Alans, it probably shared no 
better a fate, whilst Oswestry was burnt to the ground. 

John passed rapidly forwards to Shrewsbury, where he 
tarried four days, thence to the castle of Bridgenorth, and 

1 Price, pp. 241, &c. 
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so on to the West of England. In less than two months 
after these events, death gave that repose to his spirit which 
his own line of conduct would never have procured him, 
and for a brief interval there was peace established between 
the two kingdoms. 

At the time Henry III. ascended the throne, it can, how- 
ever, scarcely be said that contentment generally existed 
amongst his subjects. The Barons had suffered so many 
years of. thraldom under his father, that they could searcely 
venture to entrust at once the sacred charge of their 
liberties to the keeping of so untried and youthful a person- 
age as the new monarch, and they soon expressed this sense 
of their distrust by calling upon his advisers, since he was of 
too tender years to exercise any legal acts in his own person, 
to ratify the great charter so recently obtained from his pre- 
decessor. He had not in fact been more than two weeks in 
possession of the crown, before his subjects demanded the 
establishment of the rights they had been so long and 
vigorously contending for; nor did they consider it sufficient 
guarantee for their perpetual security to receive at this 
earliest moment their simple confirmation, since they re- 
peated their demands the following year, when a few addi- 
tional clauses, probably to make amends for the omission of 
some expunged, were incorporated in the statute. 

If the English looked with such suspicion on their sove- 
reign, bound to him as they were by so many ties of national 
dependance, of fealty, or of feudal tenure, can it then be 
presumed that the Welsh, who virtually owed none of this 
allegiance to the Saxon suzerain, and who were not vassals 
to the race of Plantagenets, would tamely acquiesce in the 
mandates of their commissioners without uttering a murmur 
or expostulation. It is truly most unreasonable to regard 
them during the long reign we are entering upon as being 
in a state of rebellion. They were not, in the first place, 
looked upon in the same light as their neighbours ; they al- 
ready possessed an inheritable throne, and a native monarch 
who had the first claim upon their obedience. Whatever 
respect therefore was manifested to Henry in his nonage, 
must have been the spontaneous effusion of their native 
kindliness and generosity, a feeling akin to that which still 
greets the English wanderer amid their romantic land. When 
we consider the line of policy adopted by his own people, 
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both during this and later periods of his reign, it will be 
seen that Henry could adduce no paramount claim for such 
a display of their affection. There is certainly no ground 
for expecting that to defection from Llewelyn the Welsh 
should also have added greater attachment to their oppressors 
than Henry’s own people evinced. The transactions of the 
period will, however, best be understood by examining the 
official records which have been preserved, though it may 
be not unadvisable to bear in mind, that as all these docu- 
ments embody the statements of one side only, there is a 
possibility of their being imbued with the colouring im- 
parted to them by those who were interested actors. 

The English Barons, during the two first years of Henry’s 
reign, had been sedulously cultivating the friendship of 
Llewelyn, and up to this point the aspect of affairs in the 
North was prosperous. But as soon as their confederacy 
with the French King was broken through and himself’ de- 
feated, it became the interest of Henry’s advisers to weaken 
the growing power of Wales. William Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, was naturally anxious to urge forward a measure 
of this nature, as he had suffered from Llewelyn’s incur- 
sions in the south. Gallo, the Papal Legate, who had re- 
cently conveyed to the Welsh Prince the sentence of excom- 
munication, and those of the nobility who were appointed to 
manage the business of the state during the minority, ac- 
cordingly summoned him to appear at Worcester (12th Feb. 
1218) and render homage. That nothing might seem out- 
wardly deficient in respect, an honourable escort was ordered 
to attend him hither, and the same prelates and nobles 
subsequently witnessed his extorted confessions. There is to 
those who, after this lapse of time, can dispassionately scru- 
tinize the hidden motives of the agents who performed a part 
in the scene that was acted, something truly repulsive and 
pitiable in the conduct of men, who having once secured the 
person of the royal Prince, should take perfidious advantage 
of his restraint to effect his humiliation.’ The provisions of 
Magna Charta, which decreed so justly how all causes of dis- 
pute should be settled, were thus soon forgotten; a circum- 
stance not much, indeed, calculated to excite surprise, when 
we find the clause itself omitted? in Henry’s very first con- 


1 Feedera. vol. i. p. 150. 
2 These very important clauses do not exist at all in the charter granted in 
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firmation. On the present occasion the Welsh monarch sur- 
rendered Caermarthen and Cardigan Castles, as well as bound 
himself by oath not to harbour the king’s enemies. By way 
of striking a balance and somewhat softening matters, the 
council permitted him to hold the custody of Gwenwynwyn’s 
lands in North Wales and Montgomeryshire, of which the 
prince of Powys-land had been despoiled by John, Llewelyn 
contracting during the prince’s minority to furnish reasonable 
subsistence for the children, whether they were brought up in 
England or Wales, as well as covenanting to pay the dowry 
of Margaret, the widow. Another document in the Clause 
Rolls issued by himself, sets forth that he agreed to hold the 
aforementioned castles, with all their appurtenances, until 
Henry himself came of age; to keep them in repair at his 
own cost, and to defend them against the King’s enemies, re- 
ceiving power in the meanwhile to appoint officers over 
each, and to exercise the government over their appropriated 
jurisdiction. He also consented that the King’s bailiff should 
hold his court in these respective castles and territories for 
England according to the law of England, and for Welsh- 
men by that of Wales; giving up as hostages for the due 


observance of these articles Malegwn, the son of Rhys; Rhys, 
the son of Griffith; Madoc, the son of Griffith; and Maren- 
duc, the son of Robert.! 

There was also confirmed to Joanna, by a writ addressed 


the first year of his reign in the Durham Manuscript, which has been hitherto 
adopted as the one of greatest authority, but are supplied in the printed 
copies from an entry transcript in the Red Book of the exchequer at Dublin. 
In the charter of the second year of Henry's reign they are altogether 
wanting. The reader will hardly forget, as he passes over the events which 
will be noticed in the ensuing narrative, that the following clauses were in 
the provisions granted at Runemede, but erased on the first opportunity 
after John’s death. That this fact should now be noticed for the first time, 
as it is presumed, is one among many proofs to shew how partially the 
history of the fall of Welsh liberty has hitherto been considered. The 
words are these : — 

-“Si Rex Walenses dissaisierit vel elongaverit de terris vel libertatibus 
vel de rebus aliis in Anglia vel in Wallia, eis statim sine placito reddantur, 
et si fuerint dissaisiti vel elongati de tenementis suis Anglie per patrem vel 
fratrem Regis sine judicio parium suorum, Rex eis sine dilatione justitiam 
exhibebit eo modo quo exhibet Anglicis justitiam de tenementis suis Anglia, 
secundum legem Anglize, et de tenementis Walliz secundum legem Wallie, 
et de tenementis Marchie, secundum legem Marchie. Idem faciant 
Walenses Regi et suis.” 

1 Rot. Claus. 226, 417, 419. 
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to the sheriff of Warwickshire, the manor of Budiford 
(Bidford) in that county, which had been granted to her by 
John as part of her marriage portion. Subsequently leave 
was given to hold a market there on Tuesdays, provided it 
did not interfere with those in the neighbourhood. 

It is very easy to perceive that the small favours which 
were now shewn to Llewelyn were in themselves not only 
of a temporary duration, but were coupled with so many 
guards and restrictions, that they were in truth scarcely any 
favours at all; they were rather the means of secretly 
destroying his personal freedom, and of gradually entangling 
him in the meshes of an artful policy, from which it would 
be impossible to extricate himself. 

We have no means of ascertaining what was the real state 
of feeling existing between the two countries during the in- 
terval of this arrangement and Henry’s visit to Shrewsbury. 
On the Ist of May, however, he addressed a letter, from 
Campden, in Gloucestershire, to Llewelyn, informing him 
he was on the road to meet him; that Fulke de Breaute 
would give him safe conduct to Shrewsbury, where he 
wished, in conjunction with the legate, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the bishop of Winchester, and Hubert de 
Burgh, to hold a Colloquium with him on the Monday after 
the Ascension.2 The uneasiness Llewelyn felt at the un- 
natural conduct of his eldest son Griffith, might have been 
an inducement on his part for complying with this invitation. 
But besides the prudence of coming to some explanation 
with the English council, for those outrages committed by 
Griffith in keeping possession of the cantref of Merioneth, in 
defiance of his father’s threatening, there were differences 
which required settling betwixt himself and the Earl of Pem- 
broke. An arrangement indeed respecting these compli- 
cated disputes was attempted, but very badly conceived, since 
all that was affected was to proclaim a truce that should 
continue until the feast of St. Michael following, which was 
leaving the real question at issue as unsettled as before. It 
is not, therefore, to be wondered at that in less than a week 
after the expiration, the influence of William Marshall should 
so far prevail as to give an unfavourable colouring to the 


1 Rot. Claus. 378, 379. * Feedera, vol. i. p. 159. 
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deeds of Llewelyn in South Wales, and bring him into fresh 
difficulties.” 

One permanent effect, however, of this Colloquium was to 
place David, the second son, under the English king’s 
guardianship, a protection afforded him to the disparage- 
ment of his brother, both in consequence of his being the 
legitimate son of the English king’s sister, and because he 
was likely to be a less dangerous enemy to fill the Welsh 
throne.2 Henry remained at Shrewsbury until the 8th of 
May,- 1220, and left the county by way of Bridgenorth, for 
Westminster. 

Cuartes Henry HarrsHorne. 
(To be continued.) 
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[Tue following lines, though scarcely lying within the scope of an 
archeological work, we give insertion to, inasmuch as they are 
unpublished ; and, coming from a personage of note of the 
last century, are worthy of remembrance. | 


From Dr. Moore at Golden Grove, in Caermarthenshire, 
to his son F. Moore in London. 1790. 


The fervour of a father’s love 

Greets thee, dear Frank, from Golden Grove, 
Where open handed Bounty reigns, 

And spreads his blessings o’er the plains ; 
Where his full flock the shepherd leads, 
O’er pastures rich, and flowing meads ; 
Or, crossing Towy’s crystal rill, 

Ascends the slope of Grongar Hill, 

And sees beneath his roving eye 

A thousand rural beauties lie; 

Wood, village, garden, hill and dale, 

And river winding thro’ the vale, 

And milk-white cottages® so clean, 

Sweet contrast to the groves so green ; 


1 See the different grievances alleged on the part of the Earl of Pembroke 
in Rymer’s Federa, vol. i. p. 164, from the Close Rolls, 4 Hen. III. 

2 Feedera, vol. i. p. 159. 

3 The Peasants’ houses, in this part of Wales, are all remarkably white 
and clean. ; 
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The cliff which overhangs the flood, 
The castle rising thro’ the wood, 
Erewhile the seat of feudal lord, 
And bard his battles to record. 

And lo! her bow,’ now while I write, 
Bright Iris bends before my sight, 
One end she leans on Dryslon’s tow’rs, 
The other dips in Newton’s bow’rs, 
And comprehends in their embrace, 
The various beauties of the place, 
Lending a frame of every hue, i] 
To this — the most enchanting view, 
That Nature’s pencil ever drew.— j 
But here, mayhap, that frigid dame 
Whose touch can damp the poet’s flame, 
Who ev'ry narrative assails 
With odious compasses and scales, 
Who can the trav'ler’s pen benumb, 
And strike the story-teller dumb ; 
Whose wavering faith, in ev'ry age, 
Has filled the zealot’s breast with rage, 
Who heard unmov’d the sibyl’s strain, 
And pontiff’s claim with cold disdain, 
And, pausing o’er the sacred line, 
Still frets the orthodox divine ; 
Pale Doubt is this old beldame’s name, 
Who thus can prompt you to exclaim,— 
“My father deals in fairy tales ; 
“There’s no such golden groves in Wales.” 
Come, then, O thou of little faith, 
And own, description falls beneath 
The real beauties, which prevail 
Round Golden Grove in Towy Vale: 
And when you're told these fields can claim 
The honour of Carmarthen’s name,” 
Your glowing breast will at the sound 
With many a grateful thought rebound, 
And make you view with partial eye 
The meanest object you descry. 

1 I was writing the preceding lines, at a window, at Golden Grove, when 


a rainbow formed, and gave rise to these nine lines. 
2 Mr. F. Moore was in the office of Lord Carmarthen, now Duke of Leeds. 
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ON CERTAIN PECULIARITIES OBSERVABLE 
SOME OF THE EARLY MONUMENTAL 
EFFIGIES IN WALES. 
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Effigy of Bishop William de Brewsa, 


THE desire to perpetuate the resemblance, after death, of 
persons who have been honoured or beloved during life, is 
so natural and widely spread a feeling, that it is not surpris- 
ing that we should find attempts made to effect this purpose 





Dr. Moore, the author of the above poem, was father of Sir John Moore, 
who was killed on the retreat of the English from Corunna; and the doc- 
tor, a physician, was also the author of “Zeluco.” Golden Grove is in 
the “ae of Towy, in the county of Caermarthen, and is the property of 
Earl of Cawdor; near it may be seen “ Taylor's Walk,” so called from hav- 
ing been frequented by Dr. Jeremy Taylor, when in misfortune, and who 
received much sympathy and protection at this place; and his name is still 
held in great veneration in the neighbourhood. Golden Grove was also 
visited by Cromwell, in his way to attack Pembroke Castle. Drylswyn 
Castle is situated on an eminence in the vale, the siege of which proved 
fatal to Lord Stafford, and others, who were buried in its ruins. Newton is 
the seat of Lord Dynevor, and the old castle and hanging woods, alluded to 
by Moore, present a magnificent view from Golden Grove. Grongar Hill 
be celebrated by Dyer, in his beautiful poem, and is in front of Golden 
irove, 


ARCHAOL. CAMB. VOL. II. HH 
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from the earliest period of civilized existence. The pre- 
valence of hero-worship, the practice of image-worship of 
various kinds, the custom of impressing coins and seals with 
the portraits of the sovereign princes by whom they were 
used or issued, are all varied instances originating in this 
feeling. 

Portraiture, in its widest extent, (exclusive, however, of 
graphic art,) divides itself into two branches; pictorial and 
sculptural. With the former, beyond noticing (in order to 
prove the early practice of. portrait painting) the statement 
of Cicero in his treatise entitled Atticus, that Varro had in- 
troduced into his works not only the names but also the 
effigies of more than seven hundred illustrious personages, 
our attention will be confined, in the present article, to 
sculptured effigies, which may be conveniently divided into, 

Ist, those made during, or with more particular reference 

to, the life of the person represented; and 

2nd, those made subsequently, or with reference, to his 

decease. 

This division of the subject seems dependent, in a great 
degree, upon the mode of sepulture adopted in various 
nations. The Greeks and Romans, for instance, did not 
erect monumental effigies, similar to those of the Middle 
Ages in a recumbent position, because their dead were not 
generally buried entire ;’ on the contrary, their heroes are 
represented in the most glorious attitudes of living existence. 
In the greater part of the tombs collected in the Museum of 
the Vatican, battles and games are executed in bas relief: 
“The memory of the activity of life was the best homage 
which they could pay the dead.”—-Mad. de Stael’s Corinne, 
vol. viii. c. 2. 

The Egyptians, on the other hand, who embalmed their 
dead entire, represented the deceased, as nearly as possible, 
in the singular mummy-cases of which there are so many 


1 The distinction between the Sepulchra, in which the corpses were laid 
entire, and the Hypogea or Mausolea, in which the cinerary urns were 
deposited, must be borne in mind. The practice of burning the body, from 
its prevalence, would indispose the mind to the erection of sculptures 
representing the deceased lying on his tomb; in fact, in the instructions 
which Trimalchio gives for the sculptures of his own tomb, which have come 
down to us, we find him desiring to be represented seated in the ship 
whereby he obtained his great wealth, pouring out his riches to the 
multitude.—Petronius, vol. i. p. 326. 
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fine examples in the British Museum. These effigies are not 
always representations of a mummified corpse; hence the 
same establishment contains a remarkable full length 
Egyptian monumental effigy in black marble, in which the 
deceased is sculptured lying at full length, clad in a long 
loose robe, with the hands lying upon the breast, and the 
feet naked. The head is unfortunately wanting in this 
specimen, which is intermediate between an incised slab 
and a full sculptured effigy. In the same establishment 
there are also some remarkable Etruscan monumental 
effigies, in which full length and fully draped figures are 
represented half recumbent, as on a couch, apparently 
similar to one represented in Piranesi’s Vast e Candelabri, 
of an oblong form, with the figures of a man and woman 
half recumbent, as on a seat in a triclinium, surrounded by 
a border or battlement; on the sides of the tomb, in com- 
partments, are figured the labours of Hercules. We have in 
these monuments the earliest instances of what in after ages 
have been termed altar-tombs." 

In our own country the Romans, of course, introduced 
their own classical mode of burial; the body being con- 
sumed on the pile, the ashes carefully collected, and enclosed 
in a linen sheet, secured by a brass pin, and deposited in an 
urn. 
Esculptured effigies of Roman soldiers and others have 
been met with in different parts of the kingdom, of which 
the only instance which has, I believe, occurred in Wales is 
the Maiden stone, as it is called, near Brecon This monu- 
ment is the more interesting from its being evidently the 
type of the very curious British tombstone in the nearly 
adjacent village church-yard of Llandevaelog. The figures 
hitherto published of the latter stone are quite wretched; I 
have carefully drawn both it and the Maiden stone. 


1 Winckelman quotes D’Harcanville for an engraving of an extraordinary 
tomb found in the middle of the Tiphantine Mountains by Sir William 
Hamilton, in which the skeleton of the deceased was extended upon the 
ground, Wooden monumental figures, as well as figures m stone carved in 
low relief, in a half recumbent position, were, however, occasionally 
sculptured both by the Greeks and Romans, (Gough, Introd. vol. ii. p. 98,) 
evidently borrowed from the Etruscan monuments alluded to above. 

2 The figure of this monument given in Jones's Brecknockshire. is very 
correct. See for other instances figures 136 and 160 in Knight’s Old 
England, a work which I refer to from being easy of access to less anti- 
quarian readers. 
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During the Anglo-Saxon period the custom of burning the 
dead seems to have soon declined, the dead body being 
buried entire, as represented in many Anglo-Saxon illumina- 
tions; it is singular, however, that throughout the long 
period which intervened between the departure of the 
Romans to the Norman conquest no monumental effigy 
appears to have been executed. This gives to the Llan- 
devailog stone a very considerable degree of interest, bearing 
as it does the armed figure of an ancient Brition, beneath 
which his name is inscribed, and ornamented with that singu- 
lar interlaced ribbon-work characteristic of early British art. 

It is true that the history of sepulture during this period 
is very obscure, but materials for a general review of the 
subject are daily accumulating. It may, however, be laid 
down as a rule that it was not until many years subsequent 
to the Norman conquest that sepulchral effigies were in- 
troduced. Indeed, it is evident that the Normans them- 
selves, at the time of the Conquest, had not adopted the 
practice, otherwise the tomb of the Conqueror? would have 
exhibited an effigy, as well as that of his son Rufus, whose 
simply coped tomb still exists at Winchester. 

Mons. de Caumont, in the sixth volume of his Cours d’ An- 
tiquités monumentales, has devoted great attention to the 
history of sepulture in France, from the fourth to the six- 
teenth century; from which a few particulars may be ad- 
vantageously abstracted having reference to sculptured 
monumental effigies. 

Among the very early sarcophagi still preserved in the 
museums of the south of France enriched with sculptures, is 
one attributed to the Abbess Eusebia, on which is repre- 
sented, in medallion, a person robed with the toga, most 
probably intended as a portrait. 


1 Gough has, at considerable length, endeavoured to disprove the claims 
of the various monuments which have been asserted to have been erected 
previous to the Conquest.—Vol. i. Introd. p. 41 and seq. 

2 Mons. de Bras, as quoted by M. de Caumont, gives the following ac- 
count of the tomb of William the Conqueror previous to its destruction : — 
“Et finalement quelques iours aprés ils casserent le mesme loculle de pierre 
on estoyent les ossemens de le Roy Duc, sous son sepulchre: lequel loculle 
estoit dine forte pierre de Voideryl couvert de mesme pierre, et soustenu 
sur trois petits pilastres de pierre blanche.” It is not stated whether the 
tomb was covered with a coped or flat stone, but that of his Queen Matilda, 
still preserved in the choir of St. Stephen, at Caen, is covered with a flat 
slab, with a Latin inscription. 
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The only instance, however, given by De Caumont in 
which the human figure is represented at full length, previous 
to the eleventh century, is a piece of mosaic work at St. 
Denis, forming the cover of the tomb of Fredegonda, which 
is attributed to the Merovingian era. Upon a slab, broadest 
at the head, is represented a figure of the queen, clad in 
royal robes, with the crown upon the head and the sceptre 
in the right hand. The face, hands, and feet were probably 
modelled in precious metals, which have been abstracted. 
From the figure given by Mons. de Caumont, I however 
feel much inclined to doubt the very early period assigned 
to this monument, the figure of which has much greater re- 
semblance to thirteenth century work. 

It was not, according to De Caumont, until the twelfth 
century that “on commenca a décorer le tombeau de la statue 
couchée du défunt.” From the coped form which, in the 
previous century,’ had been given to the lids of tombs, to- 
gether with the gradual diminution of their breadth from head 
to foot, the transition was easy to the figure of the deceased; 
whence, however, the first idea was obtained I have nowhere 
seen suggested, but from its having so soon attained the high 
perfection which we perceive in the tombs of the Plantagenet 
kings, at Fontevrault, there seems reason to think it pro- 
bable that the idea was obtained from the East during the 
crusades.” 

One of the most remarkable of the sculptured tombs of 
the thirteenth century, given by De Caumont, appears to 
possess a national interest for us. He thus describes it :— 
“Le tombeau du 13™* siécle le plus remarquable, peutétre, 
que j’aie rencontré, par la beauté de la statue qui le recouvre, 
est un de ceux qui existent dans les cryptes de Jouarre 
(Seine-et-Marne), dont j’ai déja parlé. Cette statue est re- 
gardée, a Jouarre, comme celle d'une reine d’Ecosse appelée 


1 The coped form is, however, much earlier than the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. The curious tomb at Dewsbury, figured by Whittaker 
in his Loidis and Elmete; and the recently discovered tomb at Bakewell, 
described in a recent number of the Journal of the British Archeological 
Association, (but which requires a much more careful representation than is 
there given of it,) are both coped. 

2 Some highly curious stone coffins, with lids approaching to the coped 
form, of Clovis and his family, were found in the crypt of St. Geneviéve at 
a and are figured in the Statistique Monumentale de Paris. Epp. Arcu. 

AMB. 
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Sainte Ozanne. J’ignore absolument sur quoi se fonde cette 
tradition.”—p. 396. In a preceding page (243) the tomb is 
described as:—“Tombeau carré-plat offrant en-dessus une 
reine en relief habillée en religieuse, dite Sainte Ozanne, 
reine d’Ecosse. Cette statue du 13™° siécle, je crois, est 
admirablement belle; la téte est magnifique, elle est par- 
faitement modelée dans toutes ses parties.” 

These regal monuments are, strictly speaking, recumbent 
statues representing the deceased as if lying in state, but 
many of the earliest of our monumental effigies are sculptured 
in low relief, the ground being sunk into the stone and the 
figure level with the surrounding margin. These latter 
monuments, which are the more immediate subjects of these 
and a subsequent article, and for the most part, were 
generally laid on a level with the pavement, contain effigies 
of ecclesiastics. Specimens of this class of monuments 
occur in several of our cathedrals. Their rarity, and the 
illustration they afford of some of the effigies in Wales, 
induce me to notice them shortly. 

The earliest effigies given by Gough are those of the 
abbots of Westminster, of the end of the eleventh and 
beginning of the twelfth centuries, which have been so often 
engraved. The figure represented in his plate 2 as the 
effigies of Ingelrica, mistress of the Conqueror, must surely 
be antedated by a century at the least. 

Mr. Stothard remarks' that “effigies are rarely to be met 
with in England before the middle of the thirteenth century, 
a circumstance not to be attributed to the causes generally 
assigned, which were either that they had been destroyed, or 
that the unsettled state of the times did not offer sufficient 
encouragement for erecting such memorials, but it rather 
appears not to have before become the practice to represent the 
deceased. It is an undoubted fact that the alteration intro- 
duced by the Normans was the addition of the figure of the 
person deceased, and then it appeared not in the bold style 
of the later Norman monuments, but partaking of the 
character and low relief of those tombs it was about to 
supersede ; of these, and of the few, perhaps, that were 
executed, Roger of Salisbury is the only one in good preser- 
vation. The effigy of Joceline, Bishop of Salisbury, is in- 


1 Monumental Effgies, Introd. p. iv. 
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finitely more relieved than that of Roger, Bishop of the 
same see, which is far from possessing the bold relief we 
afterwards observe in the figure of King John.” 
'  Stothard has illustrated the monumental effigies of three 
Bishops, all of the twelfth century. First of Roger of Salis- 
bury, (above mentioned,) who died in 1139, in the nave of 
Salisbury Cathedral. He is represented lying beneath a 
trefoil-headed arch, with a low mitre, holding his crozier 
in the left hand, with which he wounds a dragon beneath 
his feet; his right hand raised on his breast, giving the 
benediction; the whole enclosed within a beautiful foliated 
arabesque border. Jocelyn de Bailul, Bishop of Salisbury, is 
another whose effigy, like the former, is carved in low relief. 
It is, however, much plainer in its details, the figure rests 
beneath a wide rounded arch, the mitre is higher, the crozier 
is similarly held in the left hand, whilst the right is elevated 
over the right shoulder, in the act of benediction ; this 
effigy is especially interesting from the long Latin legend 
carved on its various parts. The third is an effigy of a 
Bishop in Temple Church, resting beneath a trefoiled arch, 
but with a mitre much lower than either of the two preced- 
ing Bishops. He is represented in the same attitude as 
Jocelyn de Bailul. 

Hollis (Monumental Effigies, part ii. pl. i.) represents a 
stone monument ascribed to Bishop de Rupibus, in Exeter 
Cathedral, the figure of which rests beneath an acute tre- 
foiled arch, with a nearly equilateral triangled mitre, hold- 
ing with the left hand a book which rests on his stomach, 
and the right hand lying on his breast with the fingers ex- 
tended; no date is ascribed to this monument. 

Carter has figured the monumental incised effigies of 
three of the Abbots of Peterborough, lying on the pavement 
in the south aisle of the cathedral. One of these Abbots, 
Andrew, who died in 1199, is represented lying beneath a 
five lobed arch, above which the stone is adorned with 
tabernacle work of an early kind; he holds the staff in the 
right hand, the bottom of which pierces a dragon. An 
effigy, reputed to be that of St. Edan, the founder and 
first Bishop of Ferns, who died in 632, was discovered in a 
vault beneath the cathedral there, about seventy years ago. 
He lies beneath a trefoil arch, and wears a low mitre and a 
short crook; the upper angles of the stone are ornamented 
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with angels blowing trumpets. It cannot be earlier than the 
thirteenth century. 

M. de Caumont has given figures of the effigies of ecclesias- 
tics of the thirteenth century, which are for the most part 
analogous to those described; the chief difference consisting 
in the addition, at the sides of two of the figures, of angels 
holding candles and censers. One of these differs from the 
others, as well as from all which we possess in England, 
from having been cast in bronze. It is of the date of 1223, 
and with another at Amiens, is considered to be the only 
specimen of the kind existing in France.’ 

Wales possesses still fewer incised slabs with full length 
effigies in low relief than England. The finest which I have 
met with in the Principality is that of William de Brewsa, 
forty-second bishop of Llandaff, (according to Browne Willis’s 
Survey of Llandaff; p. 51,) who was elected bishop about the 
middle of Lent, 1265, (Godwyn de Presulibus,) and conse- 
crated on the octave of Whitsuntide following, (Annales 
Wigorn. in Angl. Sacra. vol. i-p. 508.) He died 19th March, 
1286-7, and was bhried on the north side of the high altar in 
the Lady Chapel, or Welsh Chapel as it is termed, of the 
cathedral.? The statue is in moderately low relief, carved in 
very hard bluish black stone, the feet are wanting, the bishop 
is clad in pontificalibus, the mitre acutely pointed at top, 
with the infulz falling on the shoulders, the ears standing 
out, the face smooth; the pastoral staff is singularly holden 
by the left hand, the right being simply extended upon the 
breast. The various parts of the episcopal dress are easily 
to be made out; the head of the staff is beautifully foliated ; 
the figure lies beneath a trefoil arch, the middle lobe being 
rounded, the fillet of the arch bearing the words 


-- WILLELM® DE: BREWSA: EPS: LA: 
The arch springs from capitals of Early English form, on 


! Besides these bronzed effigies, of which we have no early example in 
England, France possesses specimens of four other varieties of sepulchral 
monuments, of which we are unable to exhibit any counterpart, namely, 
the early elaborately carved sarcophagi, the mosaic effigy of Fredegonda, 
the enamel effigy of Geoffrey Plantagenet, and the tombs placed on pillars, 
such as the tomb of William the Conqueror is described to have been. 

2 This chapel has, within the last year or two, been renovated in the 
Early English style in very good taste. The arch by which it is entered is 
rounded and ornamented with interesting mouldings. 
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slender columns, are surmounted by pinnacles, the crockets 
of which are formed by various kinds of natural leaves, each 
pinnacle being ornamented with a distinct kind of leaf. 
Unlike the more ordinary early representations of bishops, 
William de Brewsa is neither in the act of benediction, nor 
holding the sacred volume. 

Another more deeply incised effigy is that lying beneath 
a semicircular arch in the north wall of the chancel of 
Corwen Church, which has recently been cleaned so as to 
allow its features to be determined. 
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Effigy of Iorwerth sulien. 
This is a very curious specimen, partaking, in one respect, 
of the semi-effigial figure; that is, the upper part of the 
figure is in relief, the plain spaces being deeply sunk, whilst 
the lower part below the waist is level with the surface, 
giving the figure the appearance of resting in bed, with the 
coverlit half turned down. It will be seen, however, that the 
robes of the deceased are carried over this part of the figure 
to the feet, notwithstanding the narrow square fillet which 
interrupts and separates this part of the body, and which 
bears the inscription 
++ HIC: JACET: IORWERTH: SVLIEN: VICARIVS: 
DE CORVAEN: ORA PRO EO. 
ARCHAOL. CAMB. VOL. II. Il 
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_ The figure rests beneath a pointed arch, and holds a chalice 
in the hands upon the breast. The head is tonsured on the 
crown, and the dress is very elaborately executed. It may be 
referred to the fourteenth or, at the latest, to the fifteenth 
century. This stone measures five feet and a half in length, 
being unusually narrow, and gradually widening to the head. 

An interesting incised slab, of the latter part of the 
thirteenth century, has lately been discovered in the church 
of St. Bride, Glamorganshire. It represents Johan le 
Botiler, who is in armour, with the legs crossed, and bears a 
shield with his device of three covered cups, two of which, 
singularly, appear also on his scull-cap; and the sword in 
his right hand has a wavy line along it, which is also very 
unusual. The legend is in early French, and runs round 
three sides of the slab. (Journal Arch. Institute, vol. ii. p. 
384, where there is a figure of the effigy.) 

I shall here only notice, in addition to the above, the 
singular incised effigy, if it may be so termed, on the top of 
one of the buttresses on the north side of Cilcain Church, 
which I trust soon to see represented in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. 

With reference to the question whether effigies on tombs are 
to be considered as portraits, Gough (Introduction, p. 97) 
deems it certain that this “is the case with the regal monu- 
ments, and also with respect to particular monuments of 
lords and prelates, after the thirteenth century; but before 
that time the knights, crusaders, abbots, and bishops are 
too uniform and rude to mean anything more than a human 
figure.” That the earlier effigies are rude enough and more 
or less uniform in their execution is true, but that each was 
intended as a portraiture of the person in whose memory they 
were executed, cannot, I think, admit of a single question. 

The second portion of this paper will be devoted to those 
early incised stone monuments which contain only semi- 
effigies, or a still smaller portion of the human figure, or are 
merely ornamented with arabesque or other analogous 
designs. Of these memorials, (in which Wales appears to 
be richer than England,) one of the most interesting is the 
tomb-stone of the Princess Joan, daughter of King John, in 
which both these peculiarities are to be noticed, and of 
which an engraving, made especially for this work, is given 
as a frontispiece to the present number. It will be de- 
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scribed in my subsequent article, and is here alluded to in 
the hope of drawing attention to this class of monuments, 
for any notices of which, in the meantime, I shall feel 
obliged to the readers of the Archeologia Cambrensis, in 
order that my paper may be as complete as possible. 

J. O. Westwoop. 
Hammersmith, 8th June 1847. 





TITLE OF PRINCE OF WALES. 


In my communication as to the title of Prince of Wales, 
printed in the first volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
(see page 143 of that vol.) I have remarked upon the co- 
incidence as to the time at which, in Wynne’s History of 
Wales, Edward of Caernarvon is said to have received the 
homage of the freeholders of Wales, at Chester, and the 
time when, there can surely be no reason to doubt, he was 
raised to the dignity of Prince of Wales. Before that com- 
munication was written, it appeared to me extremely pro- 
bable that Edward received the homage of the Welsh, as 
stated in Wynne’s History, immediately, or very soon after, 
and in consequence of his elevation to the Principality; and 
I now feel sure that such was the fact; for amongst the 
records in the branch office, Carlton Ride, the Reverend 
Joseph Hunter's Dept., I find an original roll, entitled 
“Rotulus de fidelitate et attendencia presentata Ricardo de 
Stafford, et Sociis suis,” &c., which is a list or statement of 
all persons who had performed fealty to the officers of 
Edward the Black Prince, for him, upon Ais receiving, from 
his father, a grant of the Principality of Wales. The roll 
commences with a transcript of letters patent of Edward IIL, 
in which the king recites that he has granted to his son the 
Principality of Wales, &c., &c. That grant was made 12th 
May, 17 Edw. III.; the roll to which I have referred is of 
the same year. I subjoin, as a specimen, a transcript of so 
much of it as relates to the county of Merioneth :— 

Adhuce de fidelitate, et attendencia, et sacramentis minis- 
trorum, coram prefatis Ricardo, et sociis suis, apud Harde- 
laghe, die Sabbati, in vigilia sancti Laurencii, Anno supra- 
dicto. (17 Edw. III.)! 

1 9th of August, 1343. 
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Hardelagh—Bartholomeus de Salle, constabularius castri 
de Hardelaghe, fecit sacramentum et attendenciam, de 
officio suo, domino Principi, coram prefato Ricardo, et sociis 
suis. 

Sacramenta Ballivorum et Ministrorum.—Idem Bartholo- 
meus, Maior ville de Hardelaghe, fecit sacramentum de 
officio maioritatis &c. 

Thomas Vaghan, Ballivus ville predicte, fecit sacramentum 
de officio &c. 

Thomas Brice, ballivus et Coronator ville predicte, fecit 
sacramentum de officio &c. 

Ffidelitas ville de Hardelaghe—Thomas Vaghan, Williel- 
mus le Taillour, Johannes d Audele, Gilbertus Baynard, 
Thomas le Colier, Johannes Pelle, Ricardus Prat, Gilbertus 
Scot, Robertus le Colier, Johannes ffab’, Johannes le Colier, 
Ricardus Gune, et omnes alii tenentes de villa de Harde- 
laghe, singillatim facitt, [sic] fidelitatem et attendenciam, 
dicto domino Principi, coram prefatis Ricardo, et sociis 
suis, &c. 

Sacramentum Vicecomitis—Howel ap Grono, vicecomes 
de Meyryonyth, fecit sacramentum de officio vicecomitis &c. 

Ffidelitas—Abbas de Kymmer fecit fidelitatem dicto 
domino Principi, coram prefatis R. &c. 

Abbas de Thanegwystel,' Abbas de Strathmaghel, et Abbas 
de Basingwerk, et Griff. de Glyndordo, nondum venientes, 
ideo &c. 

Fidelitas Baronum.—Rees ap Madoc, Griffith ap David 
ap Elise, Madoc ap Elise, Teg’ Madoc, Oweyn ap David ap 
Griffith, Thlewelyn ap David ap Griffith, Barones de 
Edyrnion, fecerunt fidelitatem et attendenciam, singillatim, 
dicto domino Principi, coram prefatis &c. 

Barones de Abertanad? nondum venientes, ideo &c. 

Ffidelitas Communitatis Comitatus de Merioneth—lIeuan 
ap Thlewelyn, Thlewelyn Vaghan, Griffith ap Vryen, David 
ap Gurgeneu, Atha Coch ap Eynion, Eynion ap nape ng 
Griffith ap Iorwerth, Edneved ap Vrien, Griffith ap Atha, 
Teuan Vaghan ap Ieuan ap Gwyn, Ririt ap Kenric, Oweyn 
ap David ap Griffith, Leuelin Vaghan ap Leuelin ap Cad, 
Griffith Vaghan, Griffith ap Oweyn, Edneved ap Leuelyn, 

1 This is no doubt intended for Llanegwystel or Valle Crucis. 


2 Abertanatt, formerly part of the county of Merioneth, was united to 
Shropshire by a statute of the reign of King Hen. VIII. 
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Ieuan ap Einion Vaghan, Griffith Gothyn Map Eynion, 
Eynion ap Aron, David ap Cadugan ap Ithel, Eynion ap 
Griffith, lorwerth ap Ieuan, Kenric ap Eynion, Ieuan ap 
Ada, Howel ap Ririt, Gwyn Thloit Gwynagh, et Comunitas 
Comitatus de Merioneth, singillatim ffecerunt fidelitatem et 
attendenciam dicto domino Principi coram prefato Ricardo, 
et sociis suis &c. 

Sacramenta Wodewardorum,—Johannes de Hosom, Wode- 
wardus de Ardudo, Petrus de Ouerton, Wodewardus de 
Estimaner, et Petrus de Ouerton, Wodewardus de Talypont, 
fecerunt sacramenta de officio &c. 

Rogerus de Heyton, Wodewardus de Penthlyn, et Gween 
ap Madoc, Coronator de Penthlyn, nondum venientes, 
ideo &c. 

Auvilium petitur.-Et quesitum est, per prefatum Ricardum, 
et socios suos, hic, ad hune diem, de Baronibus et homini- 
bus totius istius Comitatus, id, quod prefato domino Principi, 
in auxilium, ad castra ac villas sua, in predictis partibus, 
reparanda et perficienda, in initio noui dominii sui, voluerint 
exhibere: qui quidem Barones, et homines predicti, sic 
responderunt; quod tres, vel quatuor, de probioribus 
hominibus Comitatus predicti, mittere voluerint, coram pre- 
fato domino Principi, et consilio suo, in tres septimanas 
sancti Michaelis, proxime futuras, ubicumque fuerint, &c., et 
de premissis &c., tunc ibidem respondere.* 

W. W. E. W. 





ANECDOTES 


CHARACTERISTIC OF THE LAWLESS STATE OF SOCIETY IN 
MERIONETHSHIRE, IN THE REIGNS OF EDWARD IV. 
AND HENRY VIII. 


From an original manuscript, written in 1654, in the autograph of Robert Vaughan, 
of Hengwrt, Esq., the Merionethshire antiquary. 


Howe. ap Jenkin, of Ynys-y-maengwyn, seeing his father’s 
meanes [estate] after his death was to be divided between 
him and his brethren,’ whereby he was to have but y® 3 
parte, whereas y° whole seemed little inough for him in his 
conceit, plodded how to procure his father to passe the 


1 It would appear from this, that the Princes of Wales had no power of 
taxing their subjects, without the consent of the latter. 
2 By the law of Gavelkind, then prevalent in Wales. 
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whole upon him; which when by faer meanes he could not 

obtaine, he, confiding in the y* greatnes of his allies, tooke 

the old man his father, and imprisoned him in Harlegh 

castell, where he [his] father in lawe’ was Constable; from 

whence he was not released untill he passed all his lands 

upon Howell and Mary his wife, & theire issue, 7 his an 
w™ beareth date y® 19th of Edw. 4. ‘ 


Humffrey ap Howell ‘ap “Jenkin [eldest son of the person 
above-mentioned] gott a deputacion of that office, [the office 
of sheriff] for y° county of Merioneth, aboute the yeare 

of Henry 8:? and falling out w his cosin Howell 
Vaughan, of Lilwydiarth, in Powys, who at that tyme dwelled 
at Caergai in Merionshire, what though he were out of his 
owne county, yet found enough in this countrey; for besids 
his two sonnes, John and Humffrey, being lustie yong men, 
& Morgan ap John of Cynllwyd, Howell’s brother in law, a 
man of great power in Penllyn, he had out of Talybont, 
Tudur Vaughan ap Griffith ap Howell,’ out of y°® prime men 
of that countrey, & William ap Jenkin, & Morgan his 
brother, y° sonnes of Jenkin ap Iorwerth afores*, who being 
disinherited by meanes of their brother Howell, as is before 
declared, sided w™" Howell Vaughan against Humffrey, 
their brother’s sonne. Nevertheless Humfrey ap Howell ap 
Jenkin, by virtue of his office, raysed a great number of men 
out of Estmanner, [Estimaner,] & came to Caergai, where 
he seised upon all the cattel of Howell Vaughan that he 
found, & did drive them to Talybont. Howell with his 
friends followed hard after but could not overtake them, 
vatil Tudur Vaughan, having notice of the matter, came w™ 
a companie of 50 archers and met the shieriff & his men 
driving y° cattell and began to skirmishe, whereupon Howell 
Vaughan came in sight : then the shireff, seing himself to be 
overmached, left y° cattell, & gave ground. Tudur Vaughan 
pursued hard after them; then Howell Vaughan recovered 
his cattell, and w his men returned thinke[ing] all had 


1 Sir Roger Kynaston, Knt., see Archeeologia Cambrensis, vol. i. p. 265. 

2 By a roll of Ministers’ Accounts for the county of Merioneth, for the 
year ending at Michaelmas, 13 Hen. VIII., (1521,) in the Branch Record 
Office, Carlton Ride, the Rev. Joseph Hunter's department, it appears that 
at that time Humphrey ap Howel ap Jenkin was deputy to John Scudamor, 
sheriff for Merionethshire. 

3 Ancestor to the Vaughans, formerly of Caerynwch, near Dolgelley. 
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been ended. The shieriffe perceiving that none followed 
but Tudur Vaughan & his men, whoe for the most parte 
were a foot, comanded his men still to give ground, till they 
came to the Bwlch (being a narrow passage beetweene two 
great mountaines) where he wished them to make a stand,’ 
& if Tudur Vaughan did com thither that then they should 
fale [fall] upon him suddenly and take him; which was done 
accordingly; for Tudur Vaughan being on horsback came 
before his men, who were a foot, & soe was taken & his 
‘men beaten back. Then he was sent to Aberystwyth castle 
in Cardiganshire to be imprisoned, from whence, not long 
after, he was set at libertie, & returned to his countrey. 
This was about 15. H.[enry] 8. 
1847. W. W. E. W. 
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Seal of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K.G. 


Amonest the most celebrated of Welshmen may be ranked 
that eminent knight, Sir Rhys ap Thomas; and as “straws 
thrown up” are said to “shew how the wind blows,” so items 
trifling in themselves illustrate, or become interesting by 
their connexion with, persons of note. The first is the seal 
of Sir Thomas, attached to a letter of quittance to the 
tenants of his son, Edward Stradling, Esq., dated 1494. 
Sir Rhys had married the widow of Thomas Stradling, Esq., 
who was a daughter of Sir William Thomas, of Ragland 
Castle, knt. 

The deed to which this seal is attached was formerly in 
my collection of Glamorganshire MSS., but finding that 
Lord Dynevor, the representative of Sir Rhys, had no seal 
or document of his illustrious ancestor, I presented it to his 
lordship, through his son, the Hon. Col. Rice Trevor, to be 
placed amongst the family muniments. 


1 Probably near the small pool called Llyn Tri Graienyn, better known as 
Llyn Bach, in the wild and romantic pass between Dolgelley and Tal-y-llyn. 
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The other illustration is a drawing of one of two chairs 
which belonged to Sir Rhys, and by tradition said to have 
been used by the valiant knight. They are in very tolerable 
preservation at Dynevor Castle, near Llandilo, and are good 
examples of the substantial furniture of the Tudor period. 
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Chair of Sir Rhys ap Thomas, K,G, 


It will be perceived that the crows or ravens between a 
chevron are surrounded by the garter, and on the seal the 
raven is surmounted by the initial of the family name, an R. 

The words on the ribbon are the usual motto of the order 
of the garter. 

Swansea. G. G. F. 





ANCIENT MONUMENT AT LLANVERIN, 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


In the churchyard of Llanvetherine, usually called Llanverin, 
in the county of Monmouth, five miles north-east from Aber- 
gavenny, on the side of the turnpike road leading towards 
Ross, in Herefordshire, is a large monumental stone, having 
on it a carved figure, of which a representation is here 
given. The stone is six feet eight inches long, two feet eight 
inches wide at the eastern end, where are the feet of the 
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figure, and two feet six and a half inches at the other end; 
and is in thickness about five inches. 

The figure carved on it is in relief, raised about two 
inches from the rest of the stone, and in the dress of a 
clergyman in priest’s orders, as worn at the time the person 








Monument at Llanvenn, 
represented lived, viz., having about him an alb, stole, and 
chausible, with a maniple hanging on his left arm. It 
represents a person standing, holding with his left hand a 
book close to his body, and having his right hand, with 
fingers broken off, elevated in the attitude of pronouncing a 
benediction. 

On the middle of the figure, and partly on the book, as 
represented in the accompanying drawing, is inscribed 
S. VETTERINVS, and near the head and right hand 1acoB 
PsoNA, which inscription is thought to have been originally 
considerably longer, and to intimate that a parson of the 
parish, of the name of James, caused the monument to be 
executed. The church is considered to have derived its name 

ARCHZAOL. CAMB. VOL. II. KK 
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from, and the figure to represent, St. Gwytherin ap Dingad, 
(Latinized into Vetterinus,) who lived in the latter part of 
the sixth century, after whom a church in Denbighshire is 
also named, where St. Winefred was buried.! 

The stone was accidentally found about a century ago, 
buried deep in the earth, in digging to make room for a 
burial vault in the chancel, and had probably been concealed 
there at a time when images of every description were 
deemed calculated to excite superstition, and the destroying 
them considered meritorious. It is now placed by the south 
wall on the outside of the church, immediately opposite 
where it was found within, and where it has probably been 
since it was discovered; but there is an intention to get it 
removed to the inside, whereby it will be protected from the 
effects of the weather and other injuries to which it is liable 
in its present exposed situation. 

A manuscript in the British Museum, one of those termed 
the “additional MSS.,” has reference to this ancient monu- 
ment, under the title of a “Sketch in ink of a stone figure 
of St. Veterinus, at Llanvetherine, near Abergavenny.” The 
book contains several views in Monmouthshire, (copper- 
plates,) very incorrectly done, a couple of very ordinary 
maps of the county, &c., and the drawing in question, which 
is about the best done of any in the collection, although not 
accurately executed. A memorandum at the foot of the 
drawing mentions several particulars relating to the dis- 
covery of the stone, its inscriptions, and St. Veterinus having 
given the name to the church Llanvetherine, nearly in the 
same terms as related above. 





PRIORY OF DOMINICAN FRIARS, RHUDDLAN, 
FLINTSHIRE 


THE unsatisfactory complaint, of fewness of materials for the 
history of Religious Houses in Wales, applies with peculiar 
force to that of the Priory of Rhuddlan; and the utmost that 
can, at present, be attempted towards an account of it must 
consist in the stringing together of various brief and uncon- 
nected notices, scattered up and down in various books, and 
a few manuscripts. Even Dugdale and Tanner nearly fail 
1 Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 275. 
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the historian in this instance; nor have other writers been 
able to throw any light worth mentioning upon the subject. 

The original edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon makes no 
mention of this house; and the next principal authority is 
Tanner, in his Notitia Monastica. 

Under the head of “Rhudland,” Tanner’s words are (p. 
711):— “Here was an House of Black friers before a.p. 
1268, when Anian de Schonan, prior of this house, was 
made bishop of St. Asaph. It suffered very much in the 
wars of King Edward I. with Lewelline last prince of Wales, 
but recovered and subsisted till the dissolution, when it was 
granted to Henry ap Harry, 32 Hen. 3.” 

Tanner refers, in elucidation of this notice, to Browne 
Willis’s St. Asaph, p. 154, and also to Pat. 12 Edw. I. m. 6., 
Pat. 4 Edw. II. p. 1. m. 

Browne Willis, in his Survey of St. Asaph, p. 413, says:— 
“Here are the remains of an Abbey, the Religious of which 
are said to have been of a military order.” ‘This most pro- 
bably refers to the Priory, though there is nothing positive 
to warrant this conclusion from the author’s words; indeed, 
this passing notice is infinitely more meagre than might 
have been expected. It has been before hinted, in the 
History of Basingwerk Abbey, (Arch. Camb. vol. i. p. 105,) 
that the House of Templars, which Henry II. is stated to 
have founded in Flintshire, might have been established at 
Rhuddlan, and that, after the suppression of that Order, it 
was given to the Friars Preachers; but in the absence of 
all documentary, and even collateral, evidence, no sure 
ground can be obtained for this conjecture; which, never- 
theless, is strengthened by the passing notice of the Historian 
of St. Asaph. It is not impossible but that the House of 
Templars alluded to may have been what was afterwards 
termed the Hospital of Rhuddlan, which will be mentioned 
hereafter. 

In the new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon occurs the 
following entry under the head of Rutland, but on referring 
to Tanner, edit. 1744, fol., no mention of this quotation can 
be found :—“ Rutland. Tanner says, the Black Friars were 
settled here in the reign of Richard III. As his authority, 
he quotes an entry in the Harleian MS. 433, fol. 105, of a 
‘Grant to the Pryour and the Convent of the Frere Preach- 
ours in the towne of Rutlande for fisshing with oon nette in 
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the water of Clowde from Rutlande to the sea, 1 Ric. III’, 
evidently belonging to the Friars Preachers of Rhudlan in 
Flintshire.” That this is intended for Rhuddlan is proved 
by the name of the river Clowde for Clwyd. 











Effigy, Rhuddlan Church. 


The earliest documentary evidence of the existence of 
Dominican Friars at this place is contained in the Roll of 
Expenses of Rhuddlan Castle, dated a.p. 1281, and quoted 
by the late H. Maxwell, Esq., in the fourth volume of the 
Cymmrodorion Transactions, p. 350. It has the following 
entries :— 

“ Alms and oblations s. d. 
Paid for the subsistence of the Preaching Friars of 
Rothelan 7 8 
For the brethren of the Hospital of Rothelan 1 

The next document in order of time is one quoted by 
Browne Willis, (St. Asaph, vol. ii. p. 49,) being a release, 
dated a.p. 1284, granted to Edward I. by the Archdeacon, 
Dean, and Chapter of St. Asaph. In this document mention 
is made of an inquisitor by the name of “S. Prioris de 

1 Dugd. Monast. vol. vi. p. 1492, new edition. 
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Ruddlan,” and at the end of it is added, “Idem (facit) Con- 
ventus predicatorum Rodolan pro xvii. Lib. x. Sol,” 

In the will of Bishop Gervase de Castro, (Probat. 3 cal. 
Nov. 1370,) quoted by Browne Willis in his Bangor, (ap- 
pendix, p. 220, No. 17,) a legacy of sixty shillings to the 


ne 
ab. 


Effigy, Rhuddlan Priory. 
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Friars Preachers of “Rethland” is mentioned. And a 
similar bequest of twenty shillings is made to them by 
Llewelyn ap Madoc, Bishop of St. Asaph, a.p. 1373, as is 
shown by his will quoted by Willis, (vol. ii. p, 90.) 

It appears from the Letter addressed by John Peckham, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to Anian II., Bishop of St. Asaph, 
in aD. 1284, (B. Willis, vol. ii. pp. 44, 45,) that Friars 
Preachers and Friars Minors were at that period established 
in Wales; for he complains of the people being unwilling to 
attend to their preaching, though he observes they were 
“almost the only persons in those parts in whom the 
doctrine of truth resided.” It does not, however, appear 
that the Bishop himself belonged to the Priory of Rhuddlan, 
though Tanner, as will be seen above, states that he did. 
Browne Willis says that this prelate was of Nanney, (or 
Nannau,) and was called “Y Brawd du o Nanney,” or “the 
Black Brother of Nanney;” and on the whole it may be 
doubted whether the Dominicans were settled at Rhuddlan 
long before the conquest of Wales by Edward I. Harpsfield, 
who calls Anian “Antonius,” does not state from what house 
he came, and indeed makes no mention of his having been of 
the Dominican order at all. Pennant follows Tanner, and, 
quoting Rymer’s Federa, vol. ii. p. 292, says that a com- 
pensation of £17. 10s. was made to the community of this 
House for losses sustained in the wars of Edward I. with the 
Welsh. 

In the Summa Libri Rubei Asaphensis, &c., (Nichol’s 
Collectanea, vol. ii. p. 258,) occurs the following entry, 
made, among others, during the Episcopate of Anian II: 
“Indulgentia accedentibus ad locum Fratrum Predicatorum 
orationis causa,” which most probably refers to Rhuddlan. 
On the same page is another entry: “Facultas concessa pro 
Hospitali de Jerusalem ut aliquis non compareat in Capitulo 
eorum, &c. (sine dat.),” which is noticed here because it 
may possibly allude to the Hospital of Rhuddlan. 

Some MSS. notes relating to Rhuddlan, which have been 
kindly communicated from the Rhyl MSS. by their owner, 
Miss Angharad Llwyd, contain portions of an Inquisition and 
Extent of lands belonging to the church of that parish in 
the 7th Edw. I. After mentioning “ Nun-Land,” and making 
a query whether there had not been some foundation of 
religious sisters at this place, Mr. Llwyd, the compiler of the 
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MS., gives, as a note, “The priory was scarce yet erected, 
(vide vol. i. p. 58, a charter granted to Rhyddlan,) and I 
find a Prior of Rhyddlan witnessing a deed, in the year 1270, 
~ between Madoc ap Llewelyn and Owen ap Gryffydd, Lord 
of Bromfield and Yal :— 


‘ Hijs Testibus 
Diio Anian Epo de Séo Asaf, David Decano de Bromfeld, ffie 
Kenericko Priore de Ruthian, Diio Gervasio Abbe de Vale Crucis et 
aliis. Dat. Dynas Bran Anno Dii. meclxx.” 


Another note is as follows :— 


“ P. 32, vol. iii. ‘ An ode in praise of the sweet Jesus of Rhudd- 
lan by Raff ap Robert. — This appears, by the Poem, was an Image 
of our Saviour in the Monastery of Rhyddlan in the year 1518, to 
which great adoration was paid.” 


No information has yet been obtained as to the value of 
the property of this Priory; in fact, the whole history of the 
establishment remains in deep obscurity. That there was 
an Hospital existing near it is not only known from what 
has been quoted above, but is also confirmed by local tradi- 
tion, the site being well known at the present day. The 


account of this Hospital given by Tanner is very brief, his 
only words being “there was also an Hospital near Rhud- 
land as old as a.p. 1281, or 10 Edw. I. Vide Prynne’s 
Records, vol: iii. p. 124,” and in noticing what is said about 
Rhuddlan in Camden, with Gibson’s additions, he says of 
a gateway mentioned as being half a mile from the village, 
“this last is probably the remains of the Hospital which 
was not in, but near, Rhudland.” This Hospital might have 
been a small establishment belonging to the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem; but no positive evidence has yet been 
brought to bear upon this point. 

The Priory stood half a mile from Rhuddlan in the 
direction of St. Asaph, and the only notice that has been 
observed of its buildings is in the words of Pennant, vol. ii. 
p. 16: “The priory of Black friers stood about half a mile 
south of the castle. There is a fragment which bears the 
marks of antiquity; the rest is disguised in the form of a 
farm-house and barn.” This brief notice of Pennant’s is re- 
peated by other writers, and no other account of the build- 
ing has been anywhere discovered. Within the memory of 
some of the inhabitants of Rhuddlan, portions of the Priory 
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were standing which have now disappeared; but at present, 
all that is to be seen consists of a part of the buildings con- 
verted into barns and farming sheds. 

On the southern side of the farm yard which now occu- 
pies the site of this Religious House is a stone building, 
with a range of small oblong square-headed windows, or 
loops, in its upper part. It may have been one of the less 
important buildings belonging to the establishment; and on 
the western side is a wall containing two single-light pointed 
loops of the Early Decorated period, but without foliations. 
A very few fragments of architectural ornaments, all appa- 
rently of the same date,—the end of the thirteenth century, 
may be found worked up into the walls; and in particular 
close by a horse-block at the garden gate is a portion of 
the tracery of a Decorated window head, as well as the 
lower part of a coffin-lid bearing a stepped cross. 

If, however, the Records and the Buildings of this Priory 
have so entirely disappeared, the tombs that remain are of 
much interest. There are two incised slabs placed vertically 
in the outer wall of the building, on the southern side of the 
yard, and it is said that a third exists concealed under some 
portion of the outhouses; they will be noticed hereafter. 
The most striking monumental remain is the figure of a 
knight of the thirteenth century, placed vertically in the 
wall of a building on the eastern side of the yard, an engray- 
ing of which is given above. No inscription remains to 
identify the personage commemorated. The stone is much 
worn away, and the position of the hands, as weil as the 
disproportion of the arms to the body, is remarkable. This 
figure is four feet nine inches long, by one foot four inches 
broad at the elbows. 

Another fragment of a recumbent figure, which is also 
here illustrated, is now to be found in a niche over the 
eastern window of the southern aisle of Rhuddlan Church, 
whither it was brought from the Priory by Dean Shipley. 
It is so much defaced that it is hardly possible to decide 
upon the condition of the person it represents, but it looks 
like the figure of an ecclesiastic. 

H.L. J. 


(To be continued.) 
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MONA MEDIAVA. 
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N. Door-way, Llanbedr Goch. 


LianBeDR Gocu. This is one of the chapelries of Llanddyf- 
nan ; and its church, which is the only ancient edifice in the 
parish, is a small cruciform building of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The total interior length of the nave is 
twenty-four feet, width fourteen feet; and of the chancel four 
feet six inches, width fourteen feet; each of the transepts 
are squares of about fourteen feet six inches in each dimen- 
sion. The whole interior length is forty-two feet six inches. 
The nave has no window, but is furnished with a northern 
and a southern doorway, the former of which is depicted in 
the accompanying illustration. Its rude execution will not 
escape notice; and its style, judging from the mouldings and 
curves, must be assigned, at the soonest, to the Early Per- 
pendicular period. In each of the transepts are plain, 
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square-headed windows of two lights each, not older per- 
haps than the seventeenth century. The oldest portion of 
the church may be the chancel, which contains a Decorated 
window of three trefoiled lights and flowing tracery, with 
plainly chamfered mouldings, and a dripstone ending in 
horizontal returns. It is of the same design as that in the 
north aisle of Llanidan Old Church, (vide vol. i. p. 432.) 
The crosses on the gables have been destroyed. The font, 
which is anomalously placed near the entrance of the 
chancel in the axis of the church, is a plain octagon in 
form. The western wall has a single bell-gable. In the 
chancel window is a shield of arms containing a false blazon, 
viz.: Gules, on a Bend Sable three Saxon’s heads, Or. 
The church is built nearly east and west, and is under 
the invocation of St. Peter. The festival is on June 29. 

PentraETu. This is another chapelry of Llanddyfnan, 
and is remarkable for being one of the sweetest spots in 
the isle of Anglesey. It is close to the Traeth Coch, (Red 
Wharf Bay,) and is well worthy of being visited. 

The church consists of a single aisle, or nave, fifty-nine feet 
long, by twenty-two feet nine inches wide externally, with a 
chapel on the southern side, near the eastern end, twenty- 
two feet square externally, and a porch on the same side of 
the building. Over the west end is a single bell-gable of one 
step, with canopied ends to the coping stones. Within the 
porch is an ancient font, the history of which is not known; 
it is of a barrelled form, about twenty-two inches high, 
by twenty-one inches in diameter; circular in form, 
and having a shallow basin only nine inches deep, by four- 
teen and a half inches in diameter. The material is rough 
gritstone. The font now in use, at the western end of the 
nave, is octagonal in form, standing on three steps. In the 
northern wall is a small doorway blocked up; two single- 
light windows, and one of two cinque-foiled headed lights, the 
latter near the eastern end. In the southern wall is one 
double-light window; and in the chapel, at the southern 
end, is a three-light window under a square label, the lights 
pointed but not foliated, with another of two cinque-foiled 
pointed lights, in the eastern wall. All these windows are 
of the Early Perpendicular period. The eastern window of the 
choir is of three-lights, of the same design and style as that 
of Llandyssilio, (vol. ii. p. 196,) except that the returns of 
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the dripstone are plain and horizontal. This, too, is of the 
Early Perpendicular period though of Decorated design, like 
many other eastern windows in this county. The crosses 
on the gables have been broken off. The interior of the 
church is greatly blocked up with pews, but is kept in ex- 
cellent repair, and has a degree of neatness and comfort 
about it quite unusual in this district. The timbers of the 
roof are closely set together, light in section, but producing 
a good effect. On the northern side of the altar, in the 
eastern wall, is a niche with a trifoliated head, under a 
square label, the vertical parts of which have been broken 
off, so that only the horizontal line remains. On a monu- 
ment within the church are the arms of Williams, of Tufru, 
viz.: Quarterly, first and fourth argent, two cross-foxes 
gules; second, argent a chevron sable between three ravens 
of the second, with branches in their bills; third, Sable a 
chevron argent between three fleurs-de-lys of the second. 
In the centre of the shield an escutcheon of pretence, gules, 
a chevron or, between three foxes of the second. 

In the churchyard are several tombstones of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, bearing the armorial shields 
of various notable families in this vicinity, all in good pre- 
servation and worthy of being recorded. The orientation of 
this church is east and west. The name of the village, in- 
stead of being taken from its position at the head of the 
Traeth Coch, (which, according to tradition, once communi- 
cated with the Malltraeth, and thus divided Mona into two 
islands, —a tradition by no means improbable,) is more 
properly Llanfair Bettws Geraint. The church is under the 
invocation of the Blessed Virgin, and the festival is on the 
eighth of September; but, from the name of the early 
British saint with which it is connected, we should infer that 
a second dedication of some newer building must have taken 
place here. For an account of Geraint, who lived in the 
fifth century, see Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 169. The church 
is figured in Grose’s Antiquities. 

Liansapwren. The small church of this parish consists of 
a single aisle, forty-nine feet six inches long, by sixteen feet 
six inches wide externally, with a chapel twenty feet by 
seventeen feet six inches on the northern side. ‘The walls 
are only six feet high outside to the eaves of the roof. In 
the western wall is a small square-headed loop, and on it a 
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single bell-gable, on one step, with an elegantly curved ogee 
coping. A modern doorway is in the northern wall of the 
nave; and in the southern are two square-headed Per- 
pendicular windows, and one modern. The eastern window 
of the church is a small one of two lights, pointed but not 
foliated, and Decorated in character. On the gable above 
it is the fragment of a cross, which, from the remains of its 
foliations, must have been of unusual elegance. In the re- 
cess of a window, in the eastern wall of the chapel, is the 
inscription of which an engraving is annexed; it is of very 
early character, perhaps of the sixth or seventh century, and 
commemorative of the saint under whose invocation the 
church is placed, St. Sadwrn Farchog, brother of St. Iltyd, 
who lived in the sixth century. (Rees’s Welsh Saints, p. 222.) 


Inscription at Llansadwrn, 


This inscription is the more remarkable as making men- 
tion of the wife of this holy personage. In the interior wall 
of the chapel the head of an ecclesiastical personage, wearing 
a flat scull-cap, is inserted. It seems as if it had been the 
end of a dripstone to some window. ‘The coping of the 
north-western end of the gable of this chapel terminates be- 
low in a bear’s head muzzled. The church is built nearly 


east and west; the festival is November 29th. 
H.L. J. 
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FFYNNON VAIR, WYGFAIR, DENBIGHSHIRE, 
NEAR ST. ASAPH. 


eas <== 


East end of Capel Vair, Wyéfair. 


In one of the sweetest vallies of Denbighshire, near to where 
the Elwy, after emerging from the bosom of the hills, makes 
its way into the Vale of Clwyd, is to be found a Holy Well, 
an interesting relic of former days. Its name is known to 
few, except those who have visited it; but its beautiful 
features will not be readily forgotten by whoso has once 
tasted of its limpid waters. A perennial spring of great 
purity bursts forth from beneath a steep bank, now clothed 
with luxuriant wood; and, after filling a receptacle hollowed 
out by the hands of pious men, runs across a meadow 
into the rapid and gurgling stream of the Elwy. The waters 
do not appear to possess any peculiar medicinal qualities ; 
but the suddenness of their appearance, the copiousness of 
their supply, the retirement and the beauty of the spot, 
where they come to light, were no doubt sufficient causes, in 
times of more fervent religious feeling, to gain for them 
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the reputation of sanctity; and to induce the erection 
of a building where maladies of mind and of body might 
meet with relief, and where praises might be offered to the 
Giver of all good for even this small, and as it were fortui- 
tous, instance of His parental bounty. 

The adjacent district is composed of the carboniferous 
limestone rocks, which hereabouts enter so largely into the 
geological structure of North Wales; and two of the dis- 
tinguishing features of which are the occurrence of long 
winding clefts or caverns, and the sudden eruption of copious 
streams. Thus in the immediate neighbourhood of this 
well, and higher up the valley near Cefn, are to be found 
some remarkably curious caverns and perforated rocks, well 
known to all Clwydian lovers of the marvellous and the 
picturesque; while at Holywell itself; on the north-eastern 
slope of the Flintshire Hills, the abundant water that pours 
forth testifies to the cavernous structure of its mother earth, 
and has led to a similar, but better known, instance of con- 
secration and architectural edification. 

Nothing is known as to the time of the Ffynnon Vair 
first coming into its reputation of sanctity, nor of its being 
placed, along with the chapel that covered it, under the in- 
vocation of the Blessed Virgin. It is one of the old tradi- 
tions of Wales that loses itself in the remoteness of time :— 
“ Hi ritus, quoquo modo inducti, antiquitate defenduntur.” 

Our fathers reverenced this spot and loved it in days gone 
by; were it only for our father’s memories we are bound 
not to look upon it with indifference, nor to slight those 
honest feelings that actuated breasts not less pure, not less 
devotional, than our own. 

Some persons, more generous and more wealthy than the 
rest, must have been the constructors of the chapel within 
which the well is situated; and probably the clergy of the 
neighbouring episcopal see, and the religious fraternities of 
the neighbouring monasteries, may have lent their hands to 
the good work. The earlier portion of the building seems 
to date from the first half of the fifteenth century, while the 
later and more elaborate part is of the same style and period 
as the edifice at Holywell, being not long anterior to the 
great religious revolution of the sixteenth century. From 
the form indeed of the immediate casing and covering of the 
well itself, it may be inferred that the architect of Holywell 
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was employed also at Ffynnon Vair; and, if so, then per- 
haps the persons, who contributed their alms towards the 
one, may have aided in the construction of the other. 

The building, — such is the melancholy result of the 
destroying spirit of man, —is now totally ruined; only the 
shell of the walls remains. The elegant shrine-work, that 
covered the well, is level with the ground; no other canopy, 
save that of the heavens, and the superincumbent foliage, 
protects the waters from profanation; even in the present 
day, when the hand of taste and liberality had done some- 
thing towards restoring the well to its original state of 
beauty and purity, the fell spirit of local malevolence inter- 
vened, and once more marred the well-intended work.! As 
if, however, to make amends for the evil deeds of her spoiled 
child, man, Nature herself has interfered for the protection 
of the well, and has decked it with carpets and coverings, 
and encircling shrines, far more lovely than ever architect 
could have devised. ‘The mosses and lichens that luxuriate 
within the water and around its brim, — the wych-elms and 
other trees that throw their sweeping branches, in graceful 
curves, over and around the building,—the ivy that mantles 
its walls with incredible thickness of leaves, —the spring 
flowers, and the green turf, and the sparkling waters bub- 
bling along their pebbly course, —the never-ceasing songs 
of the woodland choristers, chanting their hymns of praise 
to the deep harmony of the bounding stream, while man 
alone remains mute, — all these beautiful accessories of the 
scene compensate, in the mind of the contemplative pilgrim, 
for the damage so ruthlessly and so needlessly done, and 
even make the place more lovely than could all the trickeries 
of sculptured stone, and painted roof, and storied glass. 

Still the hand of Desolation is there; the spirit of Religion 
is fled; the waters still well forth; they are there, pellucid, 
cool, and ever abundant for the use of man; but there is no 
one to give God the praise, no one to help the sick and 
needy into the pool of health, no one to welcome the 


1 A gentleman residing near the well had it lately cleaned out, and made 
the ruins rather more accessible to visitors. But, on account of some petty 
offence taken by the lower classes of his neighbours, in one night all that 
he had done was destroyed, and the well desecrated more than ever. This 
spirit of revengeful and gloomy fanaticism is anything but uncommon in 


Wales. 
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sufferer on his arrival, nor to pray for his recovery, nor to 
bid him God speed on his return. All is left by thankless 
man to the hand of Him who first bade the waters flow; and 
degenerate sons now neglect, or scoff at, their fathers’ 
work. 

The edifice, as far as can be made out from the ruins 
that remain, consisted of a cruciform building, standing with 
its main axis due east and west; the longer arm of the 
cross being at the eastern end, and used, no doubt, as the 
chancel. In the western arm was the well, but the sur- 
rounding walls have totally disappeared; so much so, that 
the well might seem to have been outside the building, only 
that the extreme improbability of the case leads us to infer 
the contrary. The southern arm of the cross or transept 
seems to have been the earliest portion of the edifice, there 
being still a small window looking towards the east, the 
heads of the three lights of which, and a doorway close by, 
possess Decorated characters. All the rest of the chapel is 
of the Late Perpendicular style. Over the gable of the 
northern transept seems to have been a bell-turret, but the 
ivy is so thickly-mantling there, and it would be such a pity 
to disturb it, that this point is rather uncertain. An 
aperture may be seen through the leaves, in winter time, 
which has every appearance of having been made for a bell. 

The total length of the building was probably not more 
than sixty feet, and its width was only sixteen; so that it 
was a small, humble chapel, suited merely to the wants of a 
country district. At the eastern end was a four-centred win- 
dow, perhaps of three lights, shewn in the view above. A simi- 
lar window occurred in the southern wall, answered probably 
by one in the northern ; but the latter has totally disappeared. 
Two windows were in the southern transept, and no doubt 
round the western wall were corresponding means of light. 
There was a small doorway in the chancel, and another in 
the southern transept; but the principal entrance, judging 
from the analogy of Holywell, must have been near the well 
itself, at the western end of the building. Along the east- 
ern side of the southern transept are the remains of a bath, 
or place for immersion ; and, from this bearing marks of being 
the earliest portion of the edifice, it may be conjectured 
that the waters gushed forth originally hereabouts; but that 
on «, channel being opened up and carried further back, 
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towards the hill-side, the larger bath, or well, was afterwards 
formed where it is now found. 

The form of the well itself may be judged of from the 
annexed plan; it was about seven feet eight inches square, 
internally, with three of the sides formed into salient angles; 
and at each point arose a shaft, or pier, supporting arches 
and canopied work over head, just in the manner of Holy- 
well. The water escaped under an arch and some screen- 
work, towards the west, and there bathers were admitted to 
use it by means of steps descending into the water. The 
overflow then passed away by a drain, turned towards the 
east, ran under the southern transept into the original well, 
and thence again escaped alongside the southern wall of the 
chancel, till it found its way into the Elwy. 
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E.L J. Plan of Capel Vair. WySfair. 


A little to the south-west of the chapel is a fragment of a 
building with some traces of walls, which indicate the habi- 
tation perhaps of the guardian of the well, or of the priest 
who had charge of the chapel; but no architectural features 
remain to help a conjecture as to its style and date. 

The materials of these edifices, and especially the squared 
stones, quoins, and dressings of the windows, have very 
likely served to build the neighbouring cottages and houses, 
judging at least from the fate of the ecclesiastical edifices 
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subsequently to the time of the Spoliation. A lingering 
feeling, however, of sanctity hovered about this well and 
chapel long after their desecration; and both marriages and 
baptisms were from time to time celebrated within these 
ancient walls. In proof of this, the following entries may 
be cited from a MS. written by Pierre Roberts, Registrar of 
St Asaph, from a.p. 1595, to a.v. 1646. They are commu- 
nicated by the ever-ready kindness of its possessor, Miss 
Angharad Llwyd. 


“ Wigwer. 

“1611. Mem. thatt upon fridaye at night happening 
upon vii daye of ffebruarie one Pyers Gryff: ab Inn Gryffydd, 
my Brother in Lawe, was married clandestinely with one 
Jane vch Thomas hys second wieff at the chappel at Wicwer 
called Capel ffynnon vair. 

“1615. Uppon Mondaye in Easter week beinge the v™ 
daie of Aprill, 1615. One Tomas Wynn, sonn and Heire 
apparente of Robert Wynn ab Tomas of Llwynie in the 
Parishe of Llanrwst, and one Catrin the second dau: of 
Evan Llwyd of Wicwer one of the clerkes attending the 
councel of the Marches of Wales, were married in the chap- 
pell called ‘Cappel ffynon Vair’ by John Ireland clerc: one 
of the Vicars choral of the Cathedrall Church of St. Asaph, 
by virtue of a License untoe hym, in that behalf, granted. 

“1626. Mem. thatt uppon Saturdaie iv of Novembre, 
about twilighte, one John ab Risiart of Cwybyr and Elsbeth 
Lloyd one of the daughters of Evan Lloyd of Wicver were 
married clandestinely in the Chappel in Wicwer by John 
Willums Clerics. 

“1633. thatt upon Wednesdaye the xxviii daie of Au- 
gust, Thomas Price gent: and Marie Llwyd youngest dau: 
of Evan Llwyd Gent. (decesed) of Wicwer were married in 
Cappel ffynon Vair. 

“1640. Uppon Monday the iiii™ of January, William 
Davies and Ann Holland were married att Cappel Vair, 
Wigwer.” 

The three young ladies of Wygfair, mentioned in the above 
extracts, seem to have had a strong feeling of affection for 
the neighbouring well; which then, as ever, must have been 
a favourite resort of gentle swains and tender maids. 

The common tradition of this country is that baptisms 
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were commonly performed here: and a vase in the garden 
of the cottage and school, near the mill of Bodlewyddan, 
is pointed out as the actual font that was used at Capel 
Vair. The vase, however, seems more of Pagan than of 
Christian fabric; and it is more probable that the well itself 
served for this purpose, as being the most fitting font that 
could be anywhere found. 

It is much to be desired that the owner of the land should 
take efficient steps for the preservation of what remains of 
this interesting building; and that if the well were once 
more cleaned out, and rendered available for bathing, the 
strong arm of the law should be called in to repress any 
fresh attempts at diverting it from this purpose.’ 

L. J. 





SEAL OF JOHN, BISHOP OF LLANDAFF. 


BELow is an exact representation, of the same size as the 
original, of a seal found about forty-five years ago, near the 
cathedral of St. Asaph. One of the choristers, while digging 
in his garden, discovered this curious object of art, which is 
in bronze or some mixed metal, and therefore may be sus- 
pected to have been cast from the original silver seal of the 
prelate, to whom it belonged; at least the degree of decora- 
tion bestowed on it leads us to expect that some metal more 
precious than brass would have been used. It was sold to 
Mr. Bailey, at that time organist of the cathedral, who 
afterwards filled the same office at Chester. He died in 
1835, and the seal has continued in possession of the family 
ever since. 

The legend is, 

Sigillum iohis. episcopi landaven’. ordin’. pdcatoru. 

This limits the possession of the seal to one of the follow- 
ing prelates: —John de Eglescliff, a. p. 1323-47; John 
Burghul or Burghill, a. p. 1396-98; and John Howden or 
Hunden, a. p. 1458-76, if the usual list of bishops be 


1 In the view of the eastern end of the chapel given above, the window, 
from some indistinctness in the sketch, is made too circular in its curve. It 
is a flat Tudor arch. The lower part, too, though quite broken down to the 
level of the ground, is too much removed in the engraving, and gives it the 
appearance of a door-way. 
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followed, these being the only Dominicans of the name of 
John who filled the see of Llandaff. If, however, we adopt 
the authority of Harpsfield, p. 583, we must admit John 
Bolesham, (called William de Bottlesham by other writers,) 
A. D. 1386-89, into the list given above. From the style of 
the architectural decorations of the seal, and from its other 
adjuncts, we should assign it to John Bolesham, or John 
Burghul; but possibly some of our antiquarian friends at 
Llandaff may be able to solve the question, by identifying 
the armorial bearings at the bottom of the seal. 





Seal of John, Bishop of Llandaff, 


Harpsfield states that John Bolesham was a Dominican, 
and an excellent preacher, on account of which King 
Richard II. translated him to Rochester. We know from 
other authority that John Burghul was Confessor to the 
same monarch, and therefore it is highly probable that he 
may have attended that unfortunate monarch in his melan- 
choly journey through Wales after the landing of the Duke 
of Lancaster, and left his seal either at Rhuddlan or St. 
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Asaph, as the King and his train were coming from Conwy 
to Flint. He was made bishop of Lichfield soon after. The 
circumstance of the seal being found under ground may be 
accounted for by the conflagration of St. Asaph Cathedral 
by the Welsh, soon after the deposition of Richard II. We 
advise our readers to compare this seal with that of Lewis, 
bishop of Bangor, published in vol. i. Arch. Camb. p. 148, 
which is of nearly the same date, but of inferior design and 
execution; and we shall be glad to have some further light 
thrown on.the subject. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue First ANNUAL MEETING, which has been already announced 
for the second week in September next, at Aberystwith, will com- 
mence on Tuesday, the 7th of September, and will close on Friday, 
the 10th. These days have been fixed on in order to give clerical 
members, who may have parochial duties from which they cannot 
absent themselves, time to arrive from, and to return to, remote parts 
of the Principality without inconvenience. 

A Local Committee has been formed at Aberystwith, by authority 
of the President, for the purpose of superintending all local arrange- 
ments, and consists of the following gentlemen, with power to add to 
their number : — 

Joun Hucuss, Esq., Lluestgwilym, Local Secretary for Cardi- 
ganshire ; — Chairman, 

J. M. Davirs, Esq., 

P. Evans, Esq., 

R, James, Esq., 

The two General Secretaries, (ex officio). 

All applications for information addressed to these gentlemen will 
meet with ready attention. 

GenerRaL ARRANGEMENTS. — Members, on arriving at Aberystwith, 
will do well to apply to the Local Secretary at once, for enrolling 
their names, and for obtaining their tickets of admission. These 
tickets, five shillings each, will admit a member and two ladies to 
all the meetings. 

There will be general meetings held for the reading of papers, &c., 
on the morning and evening of each day. The middle portion of each 
day will be occupied in examining the local and neigbouring antiqui- 
ties, and also in excursions to more distant spots, such as Strata 
Florida Abbey, Bedd Taliesin, &c.; the parties for which, and the 
order in which the visits will be made, will be arranged by the Local 
Committee. 

A public breakfast and a public dinner, at moderate prices, will be 
provided each day at one of the hotels; and the use of the Public 
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Rooms has been secured for the occasion. All due attention, too, 
will, be paid to the procuring suitable lodgings for Members, during 
their stay. 

In order to facilitate these measures as much as possible, and to pre- 
vent disappointment, it is earnestly requested of Members purposing to 
be present, that they signify their intentions to the Local Committee as 
long before as they possibly can. 

Conveyances.— With regard to conveyances and routes, Members 
coming from the North will have their choice of two roads; the one © 
from Shrewsbury, through Welshpool; and the other from Chester, 
through Caernarvon and Dolgelley, or through Bala and Dolgelley. 
On each of these lines there is a daily mail, and on the first, in Septem- 
ber, there will be an additional coach, running three days a week ; the 
days are not yet announced. Those coming from Herefordshire and 
South Wales may take the Gloucester mail, running daily through 
Hereford, ingen, and Rhayader, or a coach called the “ Collegian,” 
starting from Brecon, and running three days a week through Llan- 
dovery and Lampeter. It is difficult to state with accuracy and cer- 
tainty, what coaches (except the mails before mentioned) will be in 
motion in September; but, to avoid mistakes, the safest plan will be 
to recommend all who are unacquainted with the country to apply 
to the Local Committee, or the Local Secretary, for information and 
direction on the subject. The following is a correct account of 
hours, &c., up to the present date (July Ist): a daily mail from 
Gloucester, through Ledbury, Hereford, Kington, and Rhayader, 
leaving Gloucester at 2 a.m., arriving at Aberystwith at half-past 
3 p.m. Also a daily mail from Shrewsbury, through Welshpool, 
Can-office, Mallwyd, and Machynlleth; leaving Shrewsbury at 
7 A.M., arriving at Aberystwith at 5 p.m. The summer coaches 
have not yet commenced running. The mails start from Chester to 
Dolgelley, and from Chester to Caernarvon, at 5 a.m., arriving at 2 p.m. 
A coach is expected to go on from Caernarvon to Dolgelly, and thence 
to yreainie” Also another coach will run from Brecon, through 
Llandovery, where it will meet the Milford and Caermarthen, and 
Swansea mails. The days they are to run are not known, but will 
be so in a short time. 

Papzrs.—The titles of papers to be read at the meeting should be 
forwarded to the General Secretaries, without delay. ithe papers 
themselves should be in the hands of the General Secretaries at least 
a fortnight before the meeting, in order that a proper examination 
and classification of the business of the meeting may be made. 
Members will, of course, read their own papers, unless they wish the 
Secretaries to do so for them. 

Exursition.—An exhibition of various objects of antiquity, ancient 
armour, valuable MSS., drawings, &c., will take place; and Mem- 
bers intending to send, or bring, articles of this nature, are requested 
to make known the circumstance to the Local Committee, and the 
General Secretaries. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The following new Members have joined the Association : — 

Fielding, Viscount, Downing, Flintshire ; 

Davies, David, Esq., St. David’s College, Lampeter ; 

Davies, Wm., Ph. D., Frwd-Vale, Caermarthenshire ; 

Davison, S. G., Ph. D., Professor of Modern Languages at the Pres- 
byterian College, Caermarthen ; 

Hughes, Rev. John, M.A., Llanbadarn Fawr, Aberystwith ; 

James, Mr. David, (Myrddin) Aberavon ; 

Jones, Rev. J. E., Bridgend, Glamorganshire ; 

Morgan, T. O., Esq., Aberystwith ; 

Philipps, J. B. Lloyd, Esq., of Mabus, Cardiganshire ; 

Raines, Rev. F. R., M.A., F.S.A., Rural Dean of Rochdale. 

Thomas, R. Goring, jun., B.A., Ch. Ch., Oxford, and Llys-Newyd, 
Caermarthenshire. 

The two following highly distinguished Foreign Members have 
been added to the Fst: Dr. Charles Meyer, Buckingham Palace ; 
M. Alfred Ramé, Membre de la Société Archéologique de la Bre- 
tagne, Rue d’Antrain No. 59 & Rennes. 

The curious coffin lids and incised slabs, lately found in the founda- 
tions of Flint Church, have been purchased by the Association, aided 
by a small subscription, and are intended to be placed in some local 
Museum for national and county antiquities, which it is hoped may, 
at some future time, be established in Flintshire. 

A crucifix and a brass were discovered at the same time, but they 
are in possession of private persons. Two small silver coins of Edw. 
II.(?) were also found in a deep grave opened during the excavations. 

The Local Secretary for Anglesey, has reported that the ancient 
farm house of Tre’r Castell, near Llanfaes, once the seat of the 
Tudors, having become so ruinous as to require rebuilding, the owner 
of it, Henry Williams, Esq., has, with excellent taste, and a true feel- 
ing of the value of historical monuments, ordered that the fragment 
of a tower adjoining the house, of much earlier date, and said to 
have been used by the chieftain as a prison, shall be preserved. 


Hotywetxi. — The following Memorial has been addressed to the 
President of the Association, on the condition of St. Winefred’s 
Well, at Holywell, and on a project for repairing it. 


Tue condition of St. Winefred’s Well at the present moment (1847) demands 
certain reparations for the due support of the fabric, which several architects 
have declared imperatively necessary. I am not able to pronounce any 
opinion upon what forms the most important feature of these repairs; that 
is to say, the condition of the foundations of the edifice. They are stated 
to be much eaten away from one cause or another, and to endanger the 
stability of the superstructure. It would be easy to ascertain this, if the 
water could be drawn off; and perhaps at the same time means might be 
found of so economizing the supply, and affixing pipes, &c., that a material 
improvement might be effected. : 
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The architectural portions of the higher buildings certainly require repara- 
tion, but principally in those parts which are ornamental. Thus the inner 
covering of the well itself has been broken in former times, and some of the 
enclosing arcades require a thorough restoration. Various ornaments of the 
buttresses and corbel-tables require repairs; but on the whole the expense 
of putting the upper portion of the building into a complete state of repair 
would not be very considerable. Speaking at a rough guess, I should 
suppose that the buildings might be restored, and suited to the purposes 
developed below, for a sum not exceeding £500. This is independent of 
the expenses of the foundation, upon which I can form no competent 
opinion. 

The well is now used partly for bathing purposes during the fit season; 
and the bath outside, as also a small plot of ground belonging to it below 
the churchyard, offer considerable facility for these purposes. But the well 
is also made the common resort of the inhabitants of that part of the town 
for fetching water. Children are usually employed for this purpose; to 
obtain the water they have to descend the steps; considerable quantities 
are always spilled in going up them again, and from the careless habits both 
of the poorer inhabitants themselves, and also of the children, the building, 
and the well itself, are kept in a state of wet and dirt painful to see, and 
highly inconvenient to the bathers. 

I venture to propose that a pipe be conveyed from the well on the 
syphon principle, or that a pump with a circular action (so as to avoid noise 
and to afford a continuous jet of water) be established ; to which alone those 
who want water shall resort. It should be placed outside the building in 
the road,— perhaps somewhat lower than the well, and then no pump 
would be required, — but certainly by the wayside; so that the children 
and lower classes, who now abuse the well, should no longer be allowed to 
make it a common resort, and that the well should be reserved especially for 
the service of invalids, whether bathers or drinkers. It would be an act 
of cruelty to deprive any one of the full benefit of the well ; but certainly the 
obtaining of the water might be made to depend on certain regulations that 
should not interfere with the fullest right of use, and should only prevent 
the present careless and dirty way of employing it. A public pipe or pump 
would supply all the pails that could be brought to it, and the well would 
then be kept in a proper condition for those that required it. 

It would tend to create a fund for the perpetual maintenance of the 
fabric if suitable places, for the unrobing &c. of the bathers, could be 
formed outside the building. The house of the keeper of the well might 
be enlarged for this purpose; or else a building might be erected on the 
of ground mentioned above, under the churchyard, and now planted. 

ot baths might also be established here; and if the place were put in a 
seemly condition, the crowds of dirty, idle children excluded, and the 
service of the well duly organized, no doubt the number of bathers would 
be increased, and something like a perpetual small fund for the support of 
the fabric might be formed. The unsightly wooden boxes, now put up in- 
side the lower building, should be totally removed ; they hinder the circula- 
tion, are very inconvenient, and disfigure the edifice. 

Over the well is the ancient chapel, now used as a school. It is perhaps 
not the right time to propose that this should be restored to its original 
destination ; but instead of this (though my own wishes would be to see it 
a chapel again) I propose that it be thoroughly restored, and then converted 
into a museum of county antiquities, county mineralogy, &c. Many 
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moveable objects of ancient art, such as the gravestones at Flint, &c., per-- 
haps some Roman remains, might be brought hither; and, at all events, a 
large and interesting collection of the various minerals, with their associated 
rocks, for which the county of Flint is so famous ; as well as, perhaps, speci- 
mens of its Botany and Zoology, might be here formed. To this the public 
should be admitted on payment of some very trifling sum, or else gratuitously; 
and thus the whole building would receive a more appropriate destination, 
and would be less exposed to the noise and dirt of children. The children 
frequenting the school, and those coming to the well for water, at present 
take away from the prestige of the edifice; whereas such a plan as that 
now proposed would keep the building quiet, and would supply a place that 
ought to exist in every county town; viz., a Museum of National and Local 
Antiquities. 

The property, I am told, belongs to the Marquis of Westminster ; but, if 
the nobility and gentry of the county were to request his lordship for aid in 
such a matter, their application would no doubt be taken into favourable 
consideration, a new school house might be built elsewhere at moderate ex 
pense, and the whole plan carried into effect quickly and easily. 

When thus restored, a complete architectural account and history of the 
well, handsomely and suitably illustrated, should be published, and the 
profits, if any, given to the fabric fund. F 

H. L. J. 


Fiint Castte.—A second Memorial on the condition and reparation 
of the castle at Flint, has been also addressed to the President. 


Tue castle of Flint, though not one of the largest and most magnificent in 
Wales, is of great architectural and historical value. Like Rhuddlan and 
Beaumarais, it is one of the regularly formed buildings of the military 
architects of the thirteenth century; i.e. the building was scarcely formed 
to accommodate the ground, but rather to suit the designs and taste of 
the planner. Thus the castle of Beaumarais, situated in a swamp, forms 
a square within a regular pentagon; that of Rhuddlan forms a square, with 
truncated corners, or an irregular octagon, within a square; that of Flint 
forms a square, also with truncated corners, and is further remarkable from 
having its keep detached from the citadel, and lying actually outside it. 
The quoins and most of the ornamental stones have been removed, probably 
by the cupidity of unauthorized persons, for use in building houses, &e. ; 
much also of the inner works have disappeared; and at the present time 
(1847) the sea, at high tides, washes the base of the wall on two sides, and 
has greatly undermined and sapped two towers. It is also attacking the 
base of the keep; while the curtain, that extended from the eastern tower 
to the keep, is destroyed, and part of the north eastern curtain has disap- 
peared. The general contour and outline of the building, however, remain, 
and it forms one of the most valuable monuments possessed by the county. 
It is a peculiarly fortunate circumstance, too, that the railroad, now making 
— Flint, was not carried by its projectors through the walls of the 
castle. 


The keep is the most remarkable, in one point of view, in North Wales ; 
inasmuch as it has, as it were, one circular tower inside another, formed by 
enormous circular galleries ; and also from its great diameter. 

The ashlar work of the whole castle has been very fine; the stones 
being regular in size, carefully put together, and of most harmonious colour 
and appearance. 


ARCHEOL. CAMB. VOL. II. NN 
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- The portions of the masonry still standing are tolerably solid, and the 
whole might be repaired, on the excellent principle adopted by the Board 
of Woods and Forests for Caernarvon Castle, viz.: that of securing every 
existing stone in its actual place, and of adding to the building as little as 
possible. 

The keep is now made a common resort by the lower inhabitants and 
boys of the place for purposes that should be put an immediate end to; and 
it would be highly desirable that, while the public should not be totally 
excluded from frequenting the castle, means should be adopted for not 
allowing its precincts to be abused. 

I venture to propose that steps should be taken for repairing this castle 
on the same principle as that of Caernarvon, and I consider that a sum of 
£500 might suffice for the reparation of the whole building. 

These reparations should consist :— 

1. Of securing from further decay those portions of the towers and 
curtains which threaten ruin. 

2. Of repairing and restoring the keep, the most important feature of the 
whole edifice. In these the breaches in the lower portions of the walls 
should be stopped, and the ancient entrance by the drawbridge restored. 
The interior should be immediately cleaned and freed from its pollution, 
and the galleries cleared out to their proper levels, &c. No roofing appears 
necessary ; the vaulting of the lower gallery being dry, and the superincum- 
bent grass and earth serving as an efficient protection. 

An independent and a most essential portion of the repairs, however, 
must be provided for by a separate estimate, viz.: that of erecting an em- 
bankment or sea-wall, to protect the bases of the towers and curtains from 
the action of the tide. As the water is never deep there, no great expense 
need be incurred; but, nevertheless, it is necessary that it should be done, 
otherwise, in due course of time, both of the easternmost towers must fall. 

When the castle is restored thus far, the interior might be taken better 
care of, and formed into a promenade for the town, not approached through 
the gaol-gate, but entered between the keep and the eastern tower, where 
now is only the beach. The gaol should be kept isolated from the castle on 
account of the prisoners. A guardian might be appointed for the building, 
and even a lodging formed for such a person within the walls; and perhaps 
a small sum might be required from visitors, to go towards the maintenance 
of the keeper. 

I am not aware whether the castle be still Crown property, but if it be, 
then the same enlightened taste, which ordered the reparation of Caernar- 
von, might be effectually awakened in favour of Flint. If it be private 
property, there is sufficient public spirit among the heads of the county to 
aid the owners in carrying out this desirable object. 

Should the idea of forming a museum at Holywell fail, then one might 
be constructed inside this castle, and the fund, arising from fees of admis- 
sion, would tend to support the building and the institution. ee 
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Correspondence, 


CELTIC REMAINS IN MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN,—Some few years ago I was travelling on a coach between 
Chepstow and Abergavenny, when my attention was drawn to some large 
stones lying prostrate on the right hand side of the road, but on which side 
of the town of Usk I cannot now remember. Living in a county where 
cromlechs are unknown, and not having visited those of Cornwall and the 
Channel Islands, I was particularly struck with these remains. 

I found that in the eyes of the coachman, and also of the whole neigh- 
bourhood, they were considered rather as a /ion, not on account of being 
Celtic remains, but because it had required the united force of the farm- 
horses of the neigbourhood to pull them down, and that they could not even 
then remove the disunited masses from the spot. 

Whether the stones are still remaining there or not, I cannot tell, neither 
do I know the name of the place, nor whether it has ever been explored. 

If I am not requesting too much, and it is in your power to give me any 
information on the subject, you will oblige, 

Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Ricuarp G. P. Minty, 
Secretary to the Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society. 


CAMBRIA ROMANA. 


To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN.—The following is a list of some more of the coins found at 
Segontium, continued from vol. i. p. 289. These coins, with the other 
articles discovered, have been deposited in the Caernarvon Museum. They 
are all of middle brass except No. 52, which is of the small size :— 

No. 49. Obverse, IMP. COLLECVTVS AVG; a radiated head, 
(Query, ALLEcTUS.) Reverse, ADVENTVS AVG. Legend illegible. 

No. 50. Obverse, CcONSTANTINVS AVG. Reverse, MARTI. 
CONSERV. Mars standing with a spear reversed and shield. Exergue, 
PTR. 

No. 51. Obverse, cONSTANTINVS AVG.; head of the emperor, and 
sceptre. Reverse, BEATA TRANQVILLITAS. An altar inscribed 
vorTis. * *, surmounted by a globe. Exergue, Lon. 

No. 52. Obverse, coRNE . . . SA _. . head of the empress 
bound with a fillet. Reverse, a figure standing, holding a patera in her 
right hand, and the hasta in her left. Inscription illegible. 

No. 538. Obverse, IM. TETRICVS AVG. Reverse, SECVRITAS 
REIPVBLICAE; victory standing with a garland and palm branch. 
Exergue, sp. Field, oF. 1. 

s 


No. 54. Obverse, cCONSTANTINVS AVG CAES. Reverse, GLORIA 
XERCITVS GALI; an armed figure holding a labarum with the right 
hand, the left resting on a shield. Exergue,con. Field, oF HL. 

I have decyphered several other coins, but they are more or less repeti- 
tions of types already given. 

I am, &c., 

Caernarvon, June Ist, 1847. J. F. 
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MONUMENT AT LLANVIHANGEL, CWM DU, 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—Herewith I enclose you a sketch of a portion of a carved 
stone built into the south wall of the chancel of the Church of Llanvihangel 
Cwm du, in Brecknockshire, remarkable for the elegance of the cruciform 

attern, and for the heraldic shields with which it is ornamented. The 
atter will, doubtless, enable the Welsh genealogist to appropriate the stone 
to its legitimate owner. I presume its date is not earlier than the middle 
of the sixteenth century. The lower part of the stone, doubtless, contained 
the remainder of the central ornament, which is intended for the base of the 
cross. Such monuments seem to have been greatly the fashion in Breck- 
nockshire two or three centuries ago. There are great numbers of them in 
the Priory Church at Brecon, as well as in the Abbey, (which is now unused 
and tumbling to pieces,) and in the adjacent Church of Llanvaes. The 
sculptor seems to have taxed his ingenuity to the utmost to invent beautiful 
and intricate designs for the heads of the cross on these stones, which were 
originally broadest at the head, (agreeing with the ancient custom,) and 
with a marginal inscription. In Llanvaes Church, especially, I noticed that 
great numbers of these stones had been sacrilegiously cut to pieces and 
squared (thus cutting off the names of the deceased,) to form a more 
modern pavement to the church! 
J. O. Wxstwoop. 


LLANDDERFEL GADARN. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN,—A correspondent inquires, in your last number, for in- 
formation respecting Llandderfel. It is an extensive parish, in the hundred 
of Penllyn, in Merionethshire. The village is beautifully situated on the 
left bank of the Dee, about four miles from Bala, and within sight of the 
road from that town, through the vale of Edeirnion, to Corwen. The 
church is a good specimen of very late Perpendicular (not debased) gothic, 
probably of the reign of Hen. VIII. Externally, it is in good preservation ; 
it is some years since I have seen the interior, but if my memory be correct, 
it was much disfigured by unsightly pews. The registers commence at an 
earlier period than is common in parishes in North Wales,— before the 
end of the sixteenth century, — but they contain no notice of the celebrated 
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image of Derfel Gadarn. In the rectory-house was, not long ago, and 
probably still is, preserved what is called a portion of Derfel’s horse ; but it, 
doubtless, formed a part of the insignia of the saint. It is a staff of wood, 
nearly the same as that held by a figure in a sketch, which, with the sub- 
joined notes, in Welsh, relative to Llandderfel parish, are found in some 
historical notices relating to many of the parishes in Merionethshire, in the 
autograph, — nearly, if not quite, all,—of Edward Lhuyd, of the Ash- 
molean Museum. 

I am sorry that I am not able to give you a good translation of these 
notes, but your correspondent will probably be able to do so. The sketch 
represents a figure in a long robe, with a nimb round the head, holding a 
book in the left hand, and a staff, with a wavy head, in the right. Under- 
neath is written 


“Scus Trillo abbat. 
Orate pro diab; Houell ap 
qui.....c.. fieri fecerunt.” 


And above it is written 
“Tn y® north window at Lhan Dervel Church Méirshire.” 


The figure of the saint, and the inscription under it, are on the same page 
of Lhuyd’s notes, but I would suggest that the former, having been at 
Llandderfel, was St. Derfel Gadarn, and that the latter, being an invocation 
to St. Trillo, was copied from the neighbouring church of Llandrillo. I 
am the more inclined to think so from the close resemblance between 
the sceptre held by the figure in this sketch, and the relic preserved in the 
rectory at Landderfel. 1 should mention that the notes and sketch are in 
an interleaved copy of Ray's Synopsis Methodica, in the possession of Sir 
Robert Williames Vaughan, Bart. —I am, Gentlemen, vours obediently, 


W. W. E. W. 


Lhan Dervel. 
Y plwyvydh oi amgylch gdynt Llanvor, Llandrillo, Llangwm, D. Sh. 
[Denbighshire. } 
ygeint o dai y sydh wrthyr Eglwys: ym mwlch y Gwrnwdhog y by 
medha hwy hen cappel. 
D. gwyl Dhervel dhiwmarth y Pask. 
Personaliaeth Mr. [Henry] Parry.! 


Y Trevydh degwm. 
1, Lh. Dhervel; 2, Nan Ffreiar; 3, Kaer Geiliog; 4, Tre-Gynlas; 
5, Llaethgwm: 6, Selwern; 7, Krogen. 


Y Tai Kyenrivol. 

1, Krogen, yr Argl: Willoughby,? o hawl i wraig ... . v. h. Sr. Rich: 
Wyn o Wydyr; 2, Bodwenni, Mr. Elis Davydh, y perchennawr dywaetha ; 
3, Garthlwyd, a berthyn i M. Edm: Meirig o Ycheldre; 4, Gwern y 
Brechdyn, a berthyn i ‘r Col: Wms. o Lanvorda;* 5, Pale, Mr. Morys 
Lloyd; 6, Tyn y Dhol, Mr. Lh: Evans; 7, Plas isa, Mr. John Jones, 
perchennog dywedha, mae geneth iddo er o oedhan blwyd; 8, Kae Pant, 
Hugh Davies tan oed; 9., Tydhyn Inko, Mr. Th: Roberts. 


1 He was rector of Llandderfel from 1675 to 1705. 
2 He succeeded his father, as Earl of Lindsay, in 1701. 
3 Succeeded his father, the Right Hon. Sir Wm. Williams, Bart., in 1700. 
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Tai erail y dynt. 

1, Bryn Mredydh; 2, Y Ty yn g Pant; 3, Y Vedw vonlhom; 4, 
Tydhyn y Barwn; 5, Nant yr eithin; 6, Lilanerch y Baidh; 7, Bryn 
Bwlen ; 8, Brynderw, &c. 

Fynnon Dhervel ar Garth y Lhan, yn agos y Lhan. 

Kaer Kyreini yn hre Nan Freiar, kaer vawr ydyw hon. 

Ogo yng kraig Krogen, a elwir Siambar y Tywisog. 

Tywisog y vy yng Hrogen. 

Ag 61 i arvargél i én. 

An Llywelyn ap Iorw: Drwyndwn mawn a losgant amla yr rhain a 
ladhant ym Mynylhod a chwn y Sanlhwy a Gwernol, &c. 


VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 


To the Editors of the Archeeologia Cambrensis. 

GENTLEMEN,—On looking over the new edition of Dugdale’s Monasticon, 
I find in the plate of arms, vol. vi., a shield entitled “‘ Val Crucis” charged 
as follows: “Sable, a lion rampant argent, barry of three sable: between 
three crosses fitchy of the second.” This blazon differs so essentially from 
that given in your first volume, p. 279, viz: “ Vert, three rising falcons 
argent,” that I imagine there must be some mistake in the matter. Perhaps 
your correspondent A. Lu. may be able to give some further information on 
this subject. 

In consulting the Statutes of the Cistercian Order, I have found the follow- 
ing passages in which Valle Crucis is mentioned. They are sufficiently 
curious to warrant transcription. 

P. 1298. vol. iv. “De Abbatibus de Carlem, et de Valle Crucis et de 
Amberconem de quibus dicitur quod rarissimé celebrant, et abstinent ab 
altari, committitur abbatibus de Forda et de Combremare, ut accedant ad 
domos eorum, et diligenter inquirant de premissis, et quod invenerint per 
litteras suas sequenti capitulo fideliter satagant nuntiare. Preedictis autem 
abbatibus auctoritate capituli generalis precipitur, ut ad sequens capi- 
tulum Cistercium se preesentent, omni occasione remota, super oppositis res- 
ponsuri. Statuta Anni mcct.” 

P. 1360. “Abbas de S. Cruce in Wallia, qui contra ordinis statuta litteras 
impetravit, ut liceret mulieribus ingredi domum suam, sex diebus sit in 
levi culpa, duobus eorum in pane et aqua, et xi. diebus extra stallum abbatis, 
et eisdem diebus abstineat ab altari, impetratis etiam litteris non. utatur. 
Statuta Anni MccxxxIv.” 

Ian, &c., L. 


ROGER DE CLIFFORD. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 
GENTLEMEN,—I lately found in a collection of MS notes in the possession 
of a Yorkshire friend, the following entry relating to Wales. Perhaps some 
of your correspondents may be able to inform me where “ Newy Bridge” 
is. Was “Pont Newydd” intended by these words? and if so, where is:it? 
“Roger de Clifford upon St. Leonard’s day a.p. 1284. 12.E.1. He march- 
ing in the King’s army against the Welsh was in one of the skirmishes had 
with them unhappily slain betwixt Snowdon and Anglesey by inadvertingly 
passing Newy Bridge over the River Conwey. Upon whose death the s* 
Isabell his widow doing her homage had livery of her lands.” 
I remain, Gentlemen, &c., 
A LancasHirE ANTIQUARY. 
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BOTELER FAMILY. 
To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—In reply to an inquiry in No. IV. as to the family of 
Boteler, I beg to state that in a pamphlet printed in 1815, but not pub- 
lished, I have met with the following, as then being in the church of St. 
Mary, in Abergavenny, viz.: a marble monument to the memory of Philip 
Boteler, Esq., who died July 1st, 1787, aged 56, and his relict, Mary 
Boteler, who died on the 9th day of May, 1794, aged 57.— Yours, &c. 

April 24th, 1847. W.F A. 


[In a work partly printed, partly in MS., entitled “ Pembrokeshire 
Pedigrees, John Winter, 1671,” and now preserved in that valuable collec- 
tion of the Chetham Library, Manchester, (see Gentleman’s}Magazine for 
June, 1847,) we find two pedigrees relating to a family of the name of 
Butler, and we here transcribe them. They were obligingly pointed out to 
us by Thomas Jones, Esq., M.A., the librarian.—Epp. Arcu. Cams. ] 


A shield bearing sable, 


A shield bearing argent, a 
three cups argent. 


fesse gules between four 
bars wavy, azure. 


John Butler — Elizabeth Eliott. 








John batler Alice Wogan. 
| 





John Butler iY Koed Kenles. 


2. 
A shield bearing sable, A shield bearing gules, a chevron 
three cups argent. argent between three escallops 
of the second. 
Moris Butler oo Elizabeth, daughter and heir to 


John Tankarde of Jonston. 





| 
William Butler a ( ?) daughter to 








Golding 
of Kent. 
— | 
Arnolde Butler, Ar. — Ellen Wogan. 
| 








| 
Thomas Butler of Jonston, Esq. 





GRANT FROM HENRY VIII. TO HUMFREY LLOYDE. 


To the Editors of the Archceologia Cambrensis. 


GenTLEMEN,—On looking over some old papers I discovered the follow- 
ing copy of an original grant from King Henry VIII. to one of our country- 
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men. As a curiosity perhaps you would like to have it for your interesting 
miscellany :— 
“HENRY. R. 

Henry the eight by the grace of God Kinge of England and of Fraunce 
defensour of the faith and Lorde of Ireland—To al maner our subjects as 
well of spiritual emynence and dignite as of temporall auctorite thies our 
Lettres hering or seing, greting. Forasmuch as we bee crediblie informed 
that our well beloved subgecte Humfrey Lloyde, for divers infirmyties which 
he hath in his hedde cannot convenyentlie with oute daunger be discovered 
of the same, whereupon we in tendre consideration thereof have by these 
presents licensed hym to use and were his bonet att all tymes as well in 
our presence as els wher at his Libertie, we therefore will and comaunde 
you and eich of you to permyt and suffre hym so to doo, withoute anie 
your challengies or interrupeyon to the contrary, as ye tendre our pleasure 
and woll avoyde the contrary at your further perills. Yeven under our 
signet at the Castell of Wyndesoure the XIIth Day of June the nineteenth 
Yere of our Reign.” 


Perhaps some of your Antiquarian Readers may be able to inform me 
who this Humphrey Lloyd was, and what particular services the inside of 
his head had performed, that could entitle its outside to so extraordinary 
and so honourable an exemption from the common Forms of respect.— 

Your obedient servant, 

Banks of the Dee, March 1, 1847. 





Miscellaneous Potires, 


Campria RomMana.—The project of forming a club or society of gentle- 
men for undertaking researches connected with the Roman remains in Wales, 
so as ultimately to produce a book on the subject, the result of their united 
labours and observations, has been well received. Six gentlemen have already 
combined for this purpose, and have taken in hand the following counties and 
districts: Anglescy, Denbighshire, Flintshire, Montgomeryshire, Merioneth- 
shire, Caernarvonshire, and the districts of Cheshire and Salop bordering on 
North Wales, Monmouthshire, and parts of Glamorgan and Cardiganshire, 
with the Gloucestershire border m South Wales. Correspondents are wanted 
in Pembrokeshire and Brecknockshire, and we invite our antiquarian friends 
in those counties to aid these gentlemen in this laborious undertaking. 


St. Davin’s CatHEpRAL.—A correspondent informs us that a campanile, 
or bell-turret, of this edifice is in imminent danger of destruction, if its re- 
pairs be not immediately attended to. 


CarRNARVON CastLE.—Whoever has visited Caernarvon Castle will re- 
member how much the ground rises inside the court towards the southern 
end and the Queen’s Gate. It has long been a subject of uncertainty 
whether this rising of the soil be altogether natural or artificial. A cor- 
respondent informs us that Mr. David Williams, who has been entrusted by 
A. Salvin, Esq. with the reparations, has found in this rising portion a 
series of vaults, the entrance to which is from the tower on the southern 
side of the King’s Gate. When they are opened, some interesting dis- 
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coveries will no doubt be made. We wish we could hear that the 
houses, now built against the town walls on the outside, were going to be 
taken down ; they have no business there; the town walls ought to be left 
perfectly free, externally at least. 


DonGENEWALL Monastery.—Can any of our correspondents help us to 
some information concerning this religious house, which we thus find noticed 
in the index to the Red Book of St. Asaph, as published in Nichols’s Collect. 
vol. ii. p. 257 ad finem :—“ Convencio inter fratres Monasterii de Dongene- 
wall, circa divinum servicium in Ecclesia Cathedrali Assaphen.” 


Motp Cuurcu.—The following inscription was lately found on a stone 
under the foundation of Mold Church, in the vault of Mr. Jones of Tyn-y- 
Twill :— 

FVNDAMENTVM 
ECCLESIZ CHRISTVS 
1597 
W: AS: EPS. 


William Hughes, Bishop of St. Asaph, died 1600. What does this date 
refer to? The church itself is of the time of Hen. VII. 


HotyHeEap.—A correspondent wishes to know whether any local tradition 
is preserved at Holyhead of the following fact mentioned by Enderbie, in 
his Cambria Triumphans, tom. ii. p. 217, viz.: That Rhodri Mawr was 
buried at Caer Gybi: — and on what authority this statement rests. 

ToPoGRAPHY OF GLAMORGANSHIRE.—A correspondent wishes to know on 


what occasion, and at what period, the place called Briton Ferry obtained 
its name, and also why the adjacent spot called the Giant's Grave was so 


termed. 


Tue History or Luantuony Priory, reprinted from the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, with a copious appendix and some new illustrations, especially 
a beautiful view engraved by Mr. G. A. Hanlon, has been published by the 
able and learned author, the Rev. G. Roberts. Few monastic houses have 
had such ample justice done them as this has, and the many interesting docu- 
ments now laid before the public in an accessible form, especially the Life 
of Robert de Betun, translated from Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, will form a 
great attraction to many readers. 


We again call the attention of our readers to the Annales Archéologiques, 
that beautiful work published by M. Didron, at Paris. It is in a 4to form, 
taking the place in France of all our archeological works jointly. Both 
in its typography and in its illustrations it is a work of the highest art, while 
the profound and learned papers it contains keep up the character of the 
Savans of France. Among the late numbers which we have received, there 
is an interesting paper on Gallic Coins; another on the Antiquarian Tour 
performed by the Editor last year in England; an essay on Ecclesiastical 
Music ; some exceedingly valuable papers on the Construction of Ecclesias- 
tical Edifices, by the eminent architect, M. Viollet Leduc; and copious 
notices of all the antiquarian works issuing from the French press. A good 
paper on English Architecture, by A. J. Beresford Hope, Esq., is in the 
sixth volume. It surprises us how so large and beautiful a work can be 
produced for the money, 25 francs or £1. per annum, that is to say for 
twelve numbers; we cannot come near it in this respect in England. It is 
a delightful sight, to us at least, to witness such a healthy state of public 
feeling in respect of antiquity in France, as is evinced by the activity of the 
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age in-that peculiar department. We hope, some day or other, to tempt 
. Didron and some of the French or Breton archeologists to visit our 
Cambrian mountains. 


A VotumeE or Poems by the Rev. G. Edwards, curate of Llangollen, is 
advertised as about to issue from the press. Medals and prizes have been 
awarded to some of them at the Eisteddfodau of Beaumarais, Cardiff, Bala, 
Liverpool, &c., and no doubt they will form an interesting collection. 


Mr. D. §. Evans, of St. David’s College, Lampeter, is preparing for 
publication an Etymological Dictionary of the Welsh language. Any work 
that can aid the study of our native tongue we shall hail with pleasure. 
The compiler is also engaged in preparing a new and enlarged edition of the 
Rev. Thomas Jones's English-Welsh Dictionary. It is proposed to include 
in this edition all the English words in Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary with their synonyms in Welsh. 

REPRESENTATIVES FOR MerioneTu.—Since the list, in the supplement 
to No III. of the Archeologia Cambrensis, was compiled, I have dis- 
covered that in 1671 Henry Wynn, of Rhiwgoch, Esq., was M.P. for the 
county. Probably the person called Henry Meyrick, in a printed list of the 
parliament of the 8th May, 1661, was this Henry Wynn, and if so, he was 
then knight of the shire for Merioneth.—W. W. E. W. 


Errata. — Sheriffs for the County of Merioneth. 1620, Jame Pryse, 
should be James Pryse; 1651, for Murice, read Maurice ; 1769, Rice, Jas. 
should be Rice, James. In the Bull of Pope Martin V. (vol. ii. p. 146,) for 
decidere, read accidere; for absci[n|dere, read abscidere; for Neath, read 
Neoth; in the English translation, for second, read sacred. 


PuBLICATION OF THE ARCHZOLOGIA CaAMBRENSIS.—Complaints have again 
reached us of a delay in the forwarding of copies of this work on the day of 
publication, and we have accordingly endeavoured to discover the cause of 
the evil. Being conscious of having always published the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis punctually on the first day of each quarter, without failing in a single 
instance, we knew immediately that’ the fault must lie either with the local 
country booksellers, or with their London agents ; and our enquiries enable us 
to give the following explanation. When a publisher happens to have his 
house of business at the West end of the town, as is the case with Mr. 
Pickering, it is a very common trick on the part of the clerks of the country 
agents, who live in the city, to make a false return to their employers, as to 
the non-appearance of a book, sooner than give themselves the trouble to go 
and look after it. This is a notorious trick of the trade; and as some of 
these clerks are smart, fashionable gents, it may be easily conceived that a 
walk, up from Paternoster Row to Piccadilly, may be sometimes exceedingly 
inconvenient. Nothing then is easier than to write down in their list, 
against the name of any West-end publication, “ Wot out,”—“ Out of print,” 
— “Not known,” &c., just as the fancy strikes them. And the country 
bookseller, who of course is considered an ignoramus by his London con- 
temporary, is fain to content himself and his customers with the unsatisfac- 
tory reply. 

To give examples of this; some of the country booksellers who employ 
Messrs, Whittaker and Co., of London, as their agents, have been treated 
of late to the reply, “ Not out,” when applying for the Archewologia Cam- 
brensis ; whereas Messrs. Simpkin and Marshall have always supplied 
their customers with our work, so as to have it in their hands punctually on 
the first day of the quarter. Thus, for instance, a bookseller at Rochdale, 
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in April last, received the usual “Not out,” from Messrs.’ Whittaker and 
Co. ; so did another bookseller at Presteign; bat the booksellers at 
Oswestry, Bangor, Caernarvon, Chester, &c., all received their copies on the 
first of April, and their customers were supplied with them the same day. 
As a remedy for this delay, our good friends the country booksellers (and 
we are glad of an opportunity of here thanking them for their great exer- 
tions in our behalf) may be sure that if they apply to Messrs. Simpkin and 
Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court, for the Archeologia Cambrensis, they will 
receive it at the proper time, without any mistake as to its appearance. 





Rebielvs, 


1. MonumEeNnTAL Brasses aND Sxaps, &c. By the Rev. C. BouTEtt, 
M.A., Secretary of the St. Alban’s Architectural Society, &c. &c. 
1 vol. 8vo. London: G. Brut, Fleet Street. 1847. 

It has given us much pleasure to receive a work of this kind. Such a 
compendium or manual of the Brasses and Slabs of England has long been 
wanting; and this work, besides serving as a good book of reference to the 
antiquary, will tend to disseminate a knowledge of the subject among those 
who are only acquainted with the general bearings of it. To compile it 
must have required much time and labour, and the author must either 
possess a fine collection of rubbings and drawings, or he must have had ac- 
cess to some of the best collections in the country. The illustrations consist 
partly of lithographic outlines, having the effect of etchings, and partly of 
wood engravings; they are numerous and good ; indeed the style in which 
the whole work is got up is highly creditable both to the author and the 
publisher. It is difficult to make extracts from a work composed mostly of 
minute details, but the following from an early page, will show how the 


subject opens : — 

About the commencement of the thirteenth century, the custom appears to 
have been adopted in this country of affixing to slabs of marble or stone, por- 
traitures of the deceased engraven on plates of metal, the slabs themselves being 
laid in the pavement of churches, or in some comparatively rare instances placed 
upon altar-tombs. Purbeck marble and sandstone were in common use for this 
purpose; and more particularly slabs of forest marble from the Kirkford quarries 
in Sussex. The metal employed in constructing the engravings was denominated 
latten, laten, or laton, and appears to have been a compound somewhat resembling 
brass, but more costly and far more durable than that alloy. It was manufactured 
exclusively on the continent, previous to the middle of the seventeenth century, 
and from thence imported into this country. In Flanders and Germany, and 
especially at the city of Cologne, this manufacture was carried to the highest per- 
fection ; as may be inferred ocd the Beauchamp-chapel contracts, which provide 
that the metallic accessories and ornaments of the tomb of the earl of Warwick 
should be “ made, forged, and worked in most finest wise, and of the finest latten:” 
the “large plate,” which should sustain the recumbent effigy, being further specified 
as “to be made of the finest and thickest Cullen plate,” the latten, that is, of 
Cologne. In shields of arms and those portions of the effigies which were designed 
to be tinctured argent, a white metal now presenting a pewter-like appearance, or 
lead, was in general use. These plates were embedded in pitch, and also firmly 
secured to the stone by means of cramps and rivets of brass. 

The earliest recorded example of a brass in England, is the long-lost memorial 
of Simon de Beauchamp, earl of Bedford, who completed the foundation of Newen- 
ham Abbey, and dying before a.p. 1208, was buried at the foot of the high altar in 
St. Paul’s church, Bedford; his epitaph was engraven in brass, and set on a flat 
marble slab, each letter being inserted in its own separate casement or cavity sunk 
in the stone; a portion of it has been preserved in memory,— 


“Be Bello Campo facet hic sub marmore Simon... .. . fundater ve 
Nefwenham.” 
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Jocelyn, bishop of Wells, who died in 1242, had a brass in the choir of that 
cathedral: and on the north side of the choir of Salisbury cathedral, the matrix or 
indent of the brass of Bishop Bingham may still be distinguished ; this prelate died 
A.D. 1247, and his brass appears to have consisted of a cross flory with a demi- 
figure. Richard de Berkyng, abbot of Westminster, who died a.p 1246, had his 
effigy in ere: with a fillet bearing an inscription in brass. Bishop 
Gravesend, a.pD. 1279, had a brass in Lincoln cathedral: Bishop Longspée, a.v. 
1297, at Salisbury: and Elias de Beckenham, a.p. 1298, at Botsford, Cambridge- 
shire. At Much-Hadham in this county a fine cross flory has been torn from a slab, 
which still retains the name of Simon Flambard, rector of that church at a period 
not later than a.p. 1280. Another cross once enriched the pavement of the chancel 
of Pulham church in Norfolk ; it was the memorial of Simon de Walpole, rector, 
A.D. 1301. “Ela, countess of Warwick,” says Leland, “a woman of very great 
riches and nobilitie, lyethe under a very fair, flat marble, in the habit of a woves, 
(vowess or nun,) graven in a copper-plate.” She died a.p. 1300. In the choir of our 
abbey-church (St. Alban’s) lies a slab, once adorned with an effigy of an abbot in brass, 
with a legend : this is certainly of a very early date, and as certainly commemorates 
an Abbot John; but whether John of Cella, A.D. 1214, John de Hertford, a.p. 1260, 
John de Berkhamsted, a.p. 1301, or J *u Marinus, a.D. 1308, it now is impossible 
to decide. Other brasses, some of them gilded, are described by Dart and Leland, 
which were decidedly anterior to the earliest known existing specimens, those of 
Sir John D’Aubernoun, a.p. 1277, Sir Roger de Trumpington, a.D. 1289, and the 
demi-figure of Sir Richard de Buslingthorpe, of about the same date. After the 
close of the thirteenth century examples rapidly increase. Their original abund- 
ance is attested by the vast collection of despoiled slabs existing in almost every 
church: in our own noble abbey-church, scarce an early stone remains which has 
not its own deed of spoliation to denounce. And doubtless the pews, those un- 
sightly excrescences of modern times, conceal numerous and important additions to 
the long series of brasses, known and recorded as yet extant. Notwithstanding 
their abundance, however, and a certain general similarity of character particularly 
opens in brasses of about the same date, or which were probably the productions 
of the same artist, so varied was the treatment of these compositions, that no two 
specimens have hitherto been noticed, which in all respects are precisely identical. 


The subjoined remarks on the methods of rubbing and copying brasses 
and slabs will be found useful: — 


Various methods have been devised for obtaining fac-simile impressions of 
brasses and other incised works of art. The first collection of these impressions, 
now in the British Museum, was made by Craven Ord, about the year 1780, when 
Gough was engaged in preparing his great work on sepulchral monuments. This 
primitive collection* was formed by filling the incised lines of the plates with 
printing ink, which was from them transferred by means of pressure to large sheets 
of paper previously damped. The impressions thus obtained were necessarily 
reversed: and besides this serious fault, this process is further liable to many ob- 
jections. It was, however, soon discovered “that if paper of a moderate thickness 
were laid upon the brass, and any black substance rubbed over the surface of the 
paper, the incised lines would be left white, in consequence of the paper sinking 
into them, and offering no resistance to the rubber, whilst all the other parts re- 
ceived from that substance a dark tint: and although the effect of the ordinary im- 
pression is by this process reversed, the lines which should be black being left 
white, and the light ground of the design rendered dark, yet a perfectly distinct 
fac-simile is thus obtained with little labour, and great precision, in consequence of 
the progress of the work being visible throughout the operation.” Of all substances 
available for the execution of this process, (and it may be effected by any substance 
which by friction will discolour the paper,) none is to be compared with the 
preparation known as HEEL-BALL, a compound of bees-wax and tallow with lamp- 
black, which is used by all shoemakers, and may be made of any desired con- 
sistence. This admirable material will, with the greatest facility, produce a fac- 
simile, which may be worked to any depth of colour, from a grey tint to a glossy 
black of the deepest shade: and it besides possesses the invaluable qualification of 
such decided permanence, as to be effected by no subsequent friction. Proficiency 
in the manipulation of heel-ball may speedily be acquired : it will be found desirable 


* Craven Ord was assisted by Sir John Cullem and the Rev. Thomas Cole, in forming his 
collection, which now is of especial value in consequence of the destruction of many fine 
examples since his time: this interesting series was purchased at the death of Craven Ord in 
1830, by the late Francis Douce, Esq., for £43, and by him was bequeathed to the British 
Museum, where it was deposited in 1834. 
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to continue the rubbing until there cease to be any distinct marks of the heel-ball, 
and the work presents an uniformly smooth appearance. The most desirable 
colour is a deep grey, which can be obtained without obliterating any one of the 
finest lines of the composition, and at the same time produces the most agreeable 
effect. Of course it is indispensably neccessary that the paper should not slip, or 
move in the slightest degree upon the brass: this may effectually be prevented by 
unrolling the paper over but a small part of the brass at one time, and keeping the 
spread-out portion steady by means of a few flat lead weights. The outline may be 
marked out by pressing the thumb upon the paper: and the left hand may be 
employed to guard the margin from being soiled by the rubber. It is also an im- 
ortant preliminary to press the thumb or fingers upon the broader and bolder 
nes of the engraving, in order to cause the paper to sink slightly into these lines, 
and that thus they may be the less exposed to the action of the rubber; and, from 
being seen through the paper, their perfect whiteness may be the more effectuall 
secured. Imperfections in the rubbing may be subsequently corrected: after witeh 
the paper should be mounted upon linen, and attached to a roller. 

In place of heel-ball, a piece of leather of the same kind as the upper leather of a 
boot or shoe, will sometimes be found a valuable substitute: this is particularly the 
case where expedition, combined with careful accuracy in the expression of the 
minutest details, are required: these rubbings, however, though most excellent for 
the purpose of drawing from, will not stand; and indeed are from the very first but 
faint, and to a certain degree dim and unsatisfactory. Another process, still more 
advantageous where the sole object is to obtain a fac-simile for the use of the artist, 
without any reference to a collection of rubbings, is effected by means of rubbers of 
wash-leather, stiffened with paper, and primed with a thin paste formed of very 
fine black lead in powder mixed with the best linseed oil: tissue-paper, of some- 
what stronger substance than is commonly used, answers best for making rubbings 
by this method; and this, like other qualities of paper, may be obtained of any 
size. I must repeat that where the sole object is to obtain an impression from a 
brass or other incised work, any material which may be at hand will be found avail- 
able, as a lead pencil, a glove, or the bare hand; the latter more particularly, if not 
at the time in the most delicate state of neatness.* 


In the spirit of the author's final remarks we heartily concur: — 


In concluding this notice of one of these, our “national monuments,” I cannot 
refrain from pressing the search after this “information,” not upon archeologists 
alone, but upon every one who would desire to attain to a thorough acquaintance 
with history. Or rather, assuming, as I am persuaded I justly may assume, that 
archeology is to history herself as a twin-sister, by the influence of whose faculty 
of graphic elucidation the written records of the past can alone be faithfully 
pal se to the mind, — in now advocating research into the subject of monumental 
effigy, to students of archeology I would in some respect restrict my appeal, be- 
cause an accomplished historian I cannot but identify with a sound archeologist. 
And in conducting this research, it always is desirable, and indeed important, to 
associate the sculptured effigy with the engraven brass. The study of our “national 
monuments,” and the “information” resulting from that study, can then only be 
complete when carried out in all its branches. True, the once gorgeous marble 
may now at first sight, but too often, appear but little better than a mis-shapen 
mass of those modern barbarisms, house-paint, whitewash and plaster: but by 
trouble, and care, and labour, it may be disencumbered of these cases, and the 
beauty of the original, if not restored, may at least be distinguished. And this is 
a result well worthy of the trouble, and care, and labour incurred in bringing it 
about: for, the brass and the effigy, with but comparatively very few exceptions, 
“present the only existing portraits we possess, of our kings, our princes, and the 
heroes of ages famed for chivalry, and arms ;” and, with them, of other worthies no 
less distinguished in more peaceful callings. Thus considered, these memorials be- 
come indeed “extremely valuable, and furnish us not only with well-defined ideas of 
celebrated personages, but make us acquainted with the customs and habits of their 
time. To history they give a body and a substance, by placing before us those 
things which language is deficient in describing.” 

To the importance of such a pursuit, as the almost alone faithful illustrator of 
history, the great necromancer of chivalry himself bears undeniable witness: for, 
had he been a rubber of brasses and a studier of effigies, would Sir Walter Scott 


* As the result of our own experience, we are inclined to prefer the method with black lead 
and oil, a’ — by means of a leather, and gloves, as it will admit of a much more delicate 
manipulat! on than the heel-ball. For horizontal incised slabs of stone, the French method of 
unsized paper and plain water, though tedious, is very effective.— EDD. ARCH. CAMB. 
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have armed his Ivanhoe in a fashion, not known for more than two centuries after 
the rad of Ashby-de-la-Zouch had left to other lords the fair domains of Rother- 
wood ? 

Convinced, therefore, of the manifold advantages to be deduced from the study 
of monumental brasses, (to revert once more exclusively to this class of memorials,) 
and also practically conscious as I am of the progressive and deepening interest 
which accompanies that study, it is with sincere gratification that from the Sr. 
ALBAN’s ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY, and the many other similar Societies which now 
appear springing up on every side into vigorous existence, I anticipate the continual 
accession of fresh strength to the already numerous ranks of the brass-rubbing 
fraternity ; that term of course, including the no less skilful and enthusiastic, than 
the fair sisters of the craft. I speak of Brass Rubbers the more particularly, be- 
cause it may be taken as an axiom in this, as indeed in every pursuit directly con- 
nected with the professed objects of these Societies, that practice is everything. 
What Mr. Paley remarks of moldings, in his admirable essay on those most 
important architectural members, is true of the entire study, of the length and 
breadth of archxology. “The student,” says Mr. Paley, “must not only observe ; 
he must copy moldings, in order to understand them. Without the latter, his 
knowledge can never be otherwise than vague, partial, and imperfect :” a passage 
which we now may thus render, — It will be of but little use to look at brasses, if 
you do not rub them. It is the rubbing brasses which leads to the understanding 
them. Without this, at best vague, partial, and imperfect must be our knowledge 
of the incised monumental memorials of the middle ages. 

At the same time, however, that I would insist upon the necessity of a strictly 
practical study of monumental art, as the most luminous and unerring of the illus- 
trators of history, let me not be supposed unmindful of those more elevated and 
awe-inspiring associations which, in every rightly constituted mind, must, as I con- 
sider, be inseparably connected with thoughtful reflection upon the memorials of 
the dead. The roofs are hallowed which shelter those memorials, and the ground 
on which we tread when in search of them, is holy ground. Let nothing tempt us 
for a single moment to forget the reverence due to scenes and localites such as these. 
And, yet more, while seeking to augment our stores of information upon subjects, 
becoming indeed and most valuable, but which the very authorities we study pro- 
claim to be changeable and evanescent, may we ever bear in mind that our 
monuments, and they too mouldering and ruinous, possibly may afford subjects of 
research and also of admonition to distant generations: the supreme importance of 
erecting, if by any means we may be enabled to erect in other regions an imperish- 
able memorial, thus will be impressed upon the mind; and that not the less con- 
vincingly, because in the already time-worn monuments at our feet, we recognise at 
once the origin of such a train of thought, and its most powerful corroboration. 


2. Tue Book or Sourn Watxzs. By C. F. Cuirre. 1 vol. 12mo. Lon- 
don, 1847. (Hamitton, Apams, & Co.) 


This is one of the very best guide-books we have met with ; but it is more 
than a guide-book ; for it approaches to a complete topographical account 
and antiquarian description of the southern portions of the Principality. It 
is written, too, in a spirit of good taste and good feeling rare in works of this 
nature; and it will be found a most agreeable and useful companion to 
whoever traverses that country. The author evidently has studied Welsh 
history and Welsh antiquities profoundly; and what he describes he describes 
vividly and well. We have had time only to dip into it here and there; but 
we hope to find it in our pocket some day or other, while hunting up the 
castles, the mines, and the monntains of South Wales. We subjoin a few 
extracts : — 

Oystermouth Castle is one of the most majestic Norman fortresses in the Princi- 
pality, although but little appreciated until very recentlya The structure, which 
stands upon a picturesque eminence near the Mumbles, was so much hidden by 
ivy that its outlines were hardly distinguishable —a mere shapeless mass of ruin ; 
and the interior was also so much filled with rubbish as to destroy its character. 
In the year 1843, Mr. Francis, of Swansea, who thoroughly appreciated the place, 
induced the Duke of Beaufort, to whom it belongs, to expend a small sum in repairs 
and restorations. It is said that only £200 has been expended, and although more 
might be judiciously laid out, still the work of dilapidation has been arrested, and 
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a very fine example of medieval military architecture disclosed. Mr. Francis, 
under whose superintendence the restoration has been effected, has proved that a 
large outlay is not required in cases of this kind —a valuable fact. 

he foundation of Oystermouth Castle has been ascribed both to Henry Beau- 
mont, Earl of Warwick —the conqueror of Gower —and to Richard de Granville, 
one of Fitzhamon’s knights, and the founder of the Castle and Abbey of Neath. 
Before the invention of artillery this fortress must have been of great strength. 
The north side is the most stately, and is pierced with more windows than is com- 
mon; 2a lofty line of ramparts, with loops, but destitute of bastions, is carried along 
the edge of the rock that composes the site and influences the form of the structure, 
throughout the west and per 3 side, to the grand entrance at the south-east end, 
which was strongly defended by towers and portcullises. The chapel, the walls of 
which are of great thickness, but which is the most elegant feature of the ruin, 
stands at the north-east end, and is of later date than any of the other parts. 
The mullions and tracery of the windows (which were until lately walled up) have 
been restored ; and in the interior a piscina and some frescoes have been brought to 
light in the upper part of the south wall. Topographers have hitherto called 
the chapel “the keep.” The stately-hall—an immense kitchen—and a guard 
room, the roof of which is supported by a single pillar, styled by the guide “ the 
whipping post,”—have been also divested of rubbish and rendered accessible during 
the recent repairs ; the kitchen was choked with rubbish six feet deep. There are 
few ruins more graceful and yet more commanding in effect than Oystermouth 
Castle; it is one of those places which interests you the more the oftener you view 
or inspect it. 


Oxwich Castle. 


Oxwich Castle appears to be almost wholly unknown to topographers. Even the 
usually accurate Malkin, from whose book a dozen other works have been vamped, 
states that “a fine Gothic window is nearly all that remains of Oxwich Castle.” 
We were, therefore, agreeably surprised to find a structure of considerable extent, 
and great interest ; one of the best examples of the transition from the castle to the 
castellated mansion. We give a sketch of the eastern elevation of the tower, which 
is of keep-like dimensions, divided into six stories, and lighted on three sides by 
numerous round-headed windows, irregularly placed. There are the remains of 
only two fire places visible in the interior. The adjoining state apartments were 
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sumptuous, and are externally in tolerable preservation. On the south side of the 
court-yard is a range of ancient buildings, now occupied as a farm-house, of in- 
teresting character: the entrance to the court-yard is under a fine Tudor doorway, 
over which is carved the arms of the Mansels, in —_ erfect preservation, with 
the initials R. M. The north side of the court- s been destroyed. The 
ruins, like Mr. Talbot’s other castles, are in a oe state.—In the chancel of Ox- 
wich church is an altar tomb, with the recumbent effigies of a knight and a lady, 
said to be those of the founder of the castle and his wife.—There is a ruined outpost, 
probable of a earlier castle, on an adjoining rock. 


Brecon.—The College of Christchurch. A Dominican priory which existed here at 
the time of the Reformation, was converted by Henry VIII. into a collegiate establish- 
ment, which he transferred from Abergwilly, and on which he conferred a charter. 
The Bishop of St. David’s is ex-officio dean, and there are a precentor, treasurer, 
chancellor, and nineteen prebendaries. Some eminent persons, including Mr. 
Theophilus Jones, the historian of the county, have been educated in this grammar 
school, from which divinity students were admitted to holy orders without gradu- 
ating at Oxford or Cambridge, until Lampeter College was founded. Brecon College is 
now a disgrace to the principality. The school exists only in name (only six boys 
being educated there when we visited it), and the buildings are in a state Sesbootie: 
on ruin. The court on entering from the street was formerly the nave of the 
church (of which a Norman doorway remains), and was pulled y Hs in Cromwell’s 
day. The present church, which is in the Early Pointed style, formed the choir, 
and was altered and restored by Bishop Lucy after the Reformation. It is an in- 
teresting structure, but in wretched condition. Divine service was discontinued in 
1838, since which the work of decay and destruction has been rapidly cy bel 
There are many mutilated monuments, including the tombs of Bishops Bull, Lucy, 
and Mannering; and a splendid altar tomb, on which are effigies in the style of 
James the Second’s time, of Richard Lucy, chancellor of the church (the bishop’s 
son), and of his wife and child. Over the threshold of the door is an inscribed 
stone, now illegible, to the memory of the father of the celebrated Sir David Gam. 
There are twenty-three stalls, the value of which varies from £60 nmerypr fe down 
to £2, but sometimes very heavy fines are received on the renewal of leases. 
Several stalls are now vacant, and in the hands of the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
The Bishop’s house or palace, now leased, is curious in an architectural point of 
view. The cloisters of the priory were in existence half a century ago; and part of 
a chapel (“ Aubrey Chapel”) attached to the Church of St. Nicholas — which stood 
close at hand — is left, together with the chapter room and vestiges of the refectory, 
and other parts of the old establishment. Two or three hours may be spent here. 


3. IztrHapuR SgtsongG, by the Rev. D. E. Jonzs, M.A., incumbent of 
Llanafan-y-Trawsgoed, and domestic chaplain to the Right Honourable 
the Earl Lisburne. —G. Witu1ams, Aberystwyth; pp. 144, 1845. 


This is the only grammar of the kind which we ever remember to have 
seen. Its object is to make the “Cymmro Uniaith” acquainted with the 
proper mode of speaking, reading, and writing the English language; and, 
as far as we have been able to judge, the task is well executed. The only 
fear that we have is, that the style of the author may be somewhat beyond 
the capacity of the persons for whom the work is intended. The introduc- 
tion contains an elaborate but brief account of the Saxons, from the general 
dispersion until the time of William the Conqueror, and of the various 
changes which their language has undergone, of which specimens are also 
given. —_—— 


Owing to a miscalculation of our own, not discovered until too late to be 
remedied, we are obliged to omit in this Number some reviews of important 
books, which we had intended to notice; such as Mr. Winston’s Remarks 
on Stained Glass; Mr. Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations of the New 
Testament, &c. We shall not fail to make amends for our error in the 
next Number. 


* What are the Ecclesiastical authorities about? — EDD. ARCH. CAMB. 
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